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PREFACE. 


This  translation  is  altogether  a  new  one.  Three  years 
ago,  when  the  work  was  begun,  it  was  intended  merely 
to  revise  the  translation  of  Baker  and  Miller  *  published 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  when 
the  first  volume  was  complete,  it  was  found  so  unsatis- 
fa'tory  that  the  plan  was  abandoned.  The  publishers 
then  entrusted  the  work  to  me. 

The  French  edition  of  Moliere  employed  for  the  trans- 
lation is  that  of  M.  Charles  Louandre.  In  ^I.  Eugene 
Despois'  editi'  >n  of  Muliere,  of  which  only  a  small  part  is 
as  yet  published,  the  scenes  are  not  arranged  as  in  the 
edition  of  M.  Louandre.  It  is  well  that  this  should  bo 
noticed;   but  in  other  respects   the   two   editions   differ 

•  This  translation  is  the  most  complete  of  the  old  ones,  and  con- 
t  lins  many  good  and  spirited  renderings,  side  by  side  with  strange 
blunders,  e.g. :  "  Cest  que  lajalomie  est  une  ch>fe  .  .  .  la  .  .  ,  qui  fait 
qu'on  iiruiuiile,  et  qui  cltasse  les  gens  d'aulour  d'une  maison"  rendere<l 
by -^  It's  hecauite  jeahmsy  .  .  .  is  a  thing  .  ,  .  uhich  .  .  .  makes  people 
unen-'y,  and  which  drives  them  (dl  round  the  house." — ('L'Efolc  dcs 
Femuies,' Act  ii.,  Sc^ne  ii. )  "  Leur  vicituse  contume  d'axmasiner  les 
gem  He  leurs  ouvrages,"  which  is  rendered  by  "  Their  vicious  custom  of 
killing  people  iu  their  plays." — ('La  Critique  de  I'Ecolo  des  Femmea,' 
Scene  vii.)  "  lite  enmity  ichich  reigns  heticeen  both  parties  yields  there 
no  honour,"  instead  of  "  The  enmity  whi<:h  reigns  hetice<^  the  two  pnrtiis 
does  not  exclude  the  rights  of  ho. lOur.' — (' L'Injj)romptu  de  Vertiiiilles,' 
Sc  i.     &c 
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but  little  in  anytliing  that  affects  a  translation,  M. 
Despois'  notes  are  excellent,  and  throw  much  light  upon 
obscure  passages.  Some  use  has  been  made  of  the  edition 
of  Lemen-e,  but  great  as  is  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by 
a  study  of  these  reprints  of  the  oldest  editions  of  Moliere 
when  a  critical  study  of  French  is  the  object  in  view, 
they  assist  but  little  in  translation. 

'  La  Jalousie  du  Barbouille  '  and  '  Le  Medecin  Volant ' 
are  translated  into  English  for  the  first  time. 

I  have  availed  myself  of  much  kind  help  in  the  scenes 
where  technical  expressions  occur.  I  owe  especial  thanks 
to  Mr.  Henry  Jones  (Cavendish)  for  the  trouble  he  has 
taken  with  the  game  of  piquet  in  the  '  Facheux,'  Act  ii., 
Scene  ii.,*  and  to  Mr.  Frederic  Toms,  Sub-editor  of  the 
'  Field,'  for  his  revise  of  the  stag-hunt  in  the  same  play, 
Act  ii.,  Scene  vii. 

I  have  found  it  impossible  to  give  to  each  play  an  Eng- 
lish title  which  would  convey  in  a  brief  form  the  spirit 
of  the  original.  I  feel  the  inadequacy  of  some  of  those 
which  I  have  adopted.  I  hope  I  may  meet  with  indul- 
gence on  this  point. 


*  The  note  on  p.  419  was  written  by  him. 
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Jea!I-Baptiste  Poquelin  who  afterwards  took  the  name  of 
Moliere,  was  bom  ou  the  loth  of  January,  1622.  His 
father,  a  rich  upholsterer,  was  tapissier  valet  de  chambre  to 
the  King,  his  brother  having  filled  that  post  before  him. 
MoliLie  lost  his  mother  when  quite  young,  and  became  the 
habitiial  companion  of  his  grandfather,  who  took  him 
frequently  to  the  theatre.  He  began  early  to  long  for 
knowledge— at  a  time  when  education  was  almost  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  nubility  and  the  clergy — and  his 
father  was  at  la^t  prevailed  upon  to  send  him  to  school. 
lie  went  to  the  College  de  Clermont,  kept  by  the  Jesuits, 
at  that  time  (1637)  the  most  popular  school  in  Paris. 
There  he  had  the  Prince  de  Conti  as  school-fellow,  and 
was  intimate  with  Chapelle,  Bernier,  and  Gassendi,  who 
all  became  men  of  note.  He  distinguished  himself  in\ 
classics  and  philosophy,  studied  theology,  and  subsequently  | 
the  law.  Grimarest,  one  of  his  first  biographers,  says  that 
he  became  a  barrister.  However  this  may  bo,  when  about 
twenty-Three  years  of  age,  he  left  everything  to  take  the 
lead  of  a  small  dramatic  company,  composed  chiefly  of  sons 
of  the  wealthy  hourgeoia  of  Paris.  Their  theatre  bore  the 
jKjmpons  name  of  the  "  Illustre  Theatre."  "Whether  owing 
to  the  civil  wars  or  to  some  other  causes,  they  met  with 
but  little  success  in  Paris,  and  Molitre  was  oven  im- 
•prisoned  several  times  for  debt.     At  lafit,  wiih  part  of  hia 
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company,  he  left  Paris  (1646)  for  the  provinces,  where  lie 
spent  about  twelve  years,  subject  to  all  the  vicissitudes 
which  such  a  kind  of  life  could  bring,  but  at  the  same 
time  acquiring  a  vast  knowledge  of  men. 

He  returned  to  Paris  in  1658,  being  then  thirty-six 
years  of  age.  He  and  his  company — somewhat  different 
from  what  it  was  in  1646 — played  for  the  first  time  before 
the  King,  Louis  XIV.,  on  the  24th  of  October.  They  first 
acted  '  Nicomede,'  a  tragedy  of  Corneille.  Moliere  then 
begged  the  King's  leave  to  play  one  of  the  small  farces  in 
one  act  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  playing  in 
the  provinces.  They  acted  the  '  Docteur  Amoureux,'  * 
which  greatly  amused  the  audience.  From  that  time  the 
*'  Illustre  Theatre "  ceased  to  be  so  called ;  the  company 
became  "Les  Comediens  de  Monsieur,"  f  and  played  at 
the  "  Petit  Bourbon  "  theatre  in  the  Louvre. 

When  thirty-seven  years  old,  Moliere  had  as  yet  only 
produced  some  small  farces  like  'La  Jalousie  du  Bar- 
bouille'  and  'Le  Medecin  Volant,'  and  two  imperfect 
comedies,  '  L'i^tourdi '  and  '  Le  Depit  Amoureux,'  both 
imitated  from  the  Italian.  It  was  in  1659  with  'Les 
Precieuses  Eidicules'  that  his  genius  really  revealed 
itself.  The  success  of  this  play  was  immense,  and  its  good 
qualities  drew  forth  admiration  even  from  those  who  were 
satirized. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1662,  Moliere  married  Armande 
Bejart,  whom  he  had  known  quite  young,  and  who  was 
indebted  to  him  for  her  education.  He  was  then  forty 
years  old,  she  only  about  twenty.  The  marriage  proved  a 
most  unhappy  one ;  Moliere  was  deeply  in  love  with  his 
wife,  but  she  gay,  fond  of  flattery,  and  very  fascinating, 

*  This  little  play,  like  otliers  of  the  kind,  was  never  printod,  and  is 
lost.  +  The  King's  brother. 
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caused  him  many  a  ."^orruw.  He  dixw  from  Lis  own  euflFtr- 
ing  heart  those  pictures  of  love,  suspicion,  and  jealousy, 
which  often  called  forth  roars  of  laughter  from  the  spec- 
tators. Alceste,  in  the  'Misanthrope,'  is  Moliere  who 
rebels  against  the  unworthy  love  that  enthrals  a  noble 
soul.  Hence  that  kind  of  pity  he  shows  for  the  very 
characters  whose  failings  he  brings  forward. 

The  success  of  '  L'Ecole  des  Maris,'  '  L'^cole  des 
Fenimes,' '  La  Critique  de  I'^cole  des  Femmes,' '  Don  Juan,' 
'  Le  Misanthrope,'  &c.,  which  won  for  him  the  admiration 
of  many,  and,  not  least,  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  created  him 
numerous  and  bitter  enemies,  who  in  their  attacks  thought 
no  weapon  beneath  them.  They  criticised  his  talents  as 
an  actor,  they  rejoiced  at  the  bad  state  of  his  health  and 
his  domestic  misfortunes,  and  after  '  Tartufe '  they  even 
denounced  him  as  an  impious  heretic  fit  only  for  the 
stake.*  The  friendship  of  the  King  could  scarcely  save 
him  from  their  fury. 

Moliere  was  naturally  of  a  melancholy  disposition ;  this 
his  unfortunate  marriage  only  made  worse ;  he  also 
suffered  for  many  years  from  a  very  delicate  chest,  which 
compelled  him  to  lead  a  most  abstemious  life,  but  nothing 
seems  to  have  interfered  with  the  activity  of  his  mind, 
which  grew  more  vigorous  as  the  end  of  his  life  drew 
nearer. 

Li  1670  ho  produced  'Les  Amants  Magnifiques'  and 
'Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  ;'  in  1671  '  Psyche  '  (part  of  it 
only  written  by  himself),  'Les  Fourbcries  de  Scapin,'  and 
'La  Comtesse  d'Escarbagnas ;'  in  1672,  his  last  master- 
piece, '  Les  Femmes  Savantes  ; '  and  a  few  months  before 
his  death,  when  fifty-one  years  old, '  Le  Malade  Imaginaire.' 

♦  This  was  no  idle  threat;  only  three  rears  before  a  poet  had  been 
burnt  alive  for  having  written  some  impioua  verses. 
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Weakened  by  a  cough  which  left  him  no  rest,  and  crushed 
by  many  sorrows,  yet  he  never  spared  himself.  On  the 
third  representation  of  '  Le  Malade  Imaginaire,'  February 
17th,  1673,  his  friends,  and  his  wife  who  had  been  recon- 
ciled to  him,  entreated  him  not  to  go  out.  "  Alas!"  he 
said,  "what  can  I  do?  I  have  fifty  poor  workmen  who 
will  be  deprived  of  bread,  if  I  do  not  play."  He  acted 
the  piece  through,  endeavouring  all  the  time  to  hide  his 
sufferings  from  the  spectators.  He  was  carried  to  his  home 
in  the°Eue  de  Kichelieu,  where  he  was  seized  with  a 
violent  fit  of  coughing  and  died  a  few  hours  afterwards. 

Two  priests  who  had  been  sent  for,  refused  to  come 
and  attend  him  in  his  last  agony.  After  his  death,  the 
Church  denied  him  burial  in  consecrated  ground,  and 
the  King  had  to  issue  an  order  for  his  funeral.  He  was 
buried  at  the  dead  of  night,  almost  without  the  rites  of 
religion.  About  a  hundred  of  his  friends,  each  bearing 
a  torch,  accompanied  in  silence  the  great  poet  to  his  last 
lesting-plac©,. 

C.  H.  W. 
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Aniong  tne  email  (arces  6aiJ  to  have  been  skitched  by  JIoli:re 
during  his  stay  in  the  pruviuoes,  two  only  which  «:<'m  yenuiue  liavo 
come  down  to  ua,  and  bare  bien  published  for  iLe  last  thirty  yenrs 
with  his  comedies.  These  are,  '  La  Jalousie  du  Barbcoille','  and  '  Lo 
Medecin  Volant'  Moliere  has  made  use  of  the  former  in  fhe  third  act 
of  the  comedy  called  'George  Dandiu.' 

Moliere  acted  tlie  part  of  Le  PfrV'ji'h'. 
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THE  JEALOUSY  OF  LE  BARBOUILLfi. 


Scene  I. — Le  Barbouill^. 

Bar,  Everybody  must  acknowledge  that  I  am  the  most 
unfortunate  of  men  !  I  have  a  wife  who  plagues  me  to  death  ; 
and  who,  instead  of  bringing  me  comfort  and  doing  things  as 
I  like  them  to  be  done,  makes  me  swear  at  her  twenty  times 
a  day.  Instead  of  keeping  at  home,  slio  likes  gadding 
about,  eating  good  dinners,  and  passing  her  time  wi  h 
people  of  I  don't  know  what  description.  Ah  !  poor  Bar- 
bouille,  how  much  30U  are  to  be  pitied !  But  she  must  bo 
punished.  Suppo.-e  you  killed  her?  ....  It  would  do  no 
good,  for  you  would  be  hung  afterwards.  If  j-ou  were  to 
have  her  sent  to  prison  ?  .  .  ,  ,  The  minx  would  find  moans 
of  coming  out.  What  the  deuce  are  you  to  do? — F.nt  hire 
is  the  doctor  coming  out  this  way ;  suppose  I  ask  his  ad- 
vice on  my  difficulties. 

Scene  II.— Doctor,  Le  BarbouilliS. 

Bar,  I  was  going  to  fetch  you,  to  beg  for  your  opinion 
on  a  question  of  great  importance  to  me. 

Doc,  You  must  be  very  ill-bied,  very  loutish,  and  very 
badly  taught,  my  friend,  to  speak  to  me  in  that  fashion, 
without  first  taking  oflf  your  hat,  without  observing 
rationem  loci,  temporis  et  personce.  "What !  you  begin  by 
an  abrupt  speech,  instead  of  saying  Salve,  vel  salvus  sis, 
doctor  doctorum  eruditissime.  "What  do  you  take  me  for, 
eh? 

Bar,  Really,  doctor,  I  am  very  sorry ;  the  fact  is  that 
I  am  almost  beside  myself,  and  did  not  think  of  what  I 
was  doing ;  but  I  know  you  are  a  gallant  man. 

B  2 
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JJoc.     Do  you  know  what  gallant  man  comes,  fiom ? 

Bar.  It  matters  little  to  me  whether  it  comes  from 
Villejuif  or  Aubervilliers. 

Doc.  Know  that  the  word  gallant  man  comes  from 
elegant.  By  taking  the  g  and  the  a  of  the  last  syllable, 
that  makes  ga ;  then  by  taking  the  two  IVs,  adding  a  and 
the  two  last  letters  nt,  that  makes  gallant;  then  by  adding 
'man  you  have  gallant  man.  But  to  come  back  to  what  I 
said  ;  What  do  yon  take  me  for? 

Bar.  I  take  you  fur  a  doctor.  But  let  us  speak  a  little 
of  what  I  have  to  propose  to  you.  You  must  know 
that  .... 

Doc.  Let  me  tell  you  first  that  I  am  not  OJily  a  doctor, 
but  that  I  am  one,  two,  three,  fuur,  five,  six,  seven,  eig'it, 
nine,  and  ten  times  doct(jr.  Fiistly,  number  one  is  the 
base,  the  foundation,  and  the  fiist  of  all  numbers;  so  am 
I  the  first  of  all  doctors,  the  must  k-arned  of  the  learned. 
Secondly,  there  are  two  faculties  essential  for  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  things:  the  sense  and  the  understanding ;  I 
am  all  sense,  all  understanding :  eigo,  I  am  twice  doctor. 

Bar,     Agreed.     What  I  want  .... 

Doc.  Thirdly,  accoi'ding  to  Aristotle,  the  number  three 
18  that  of  perfection;  I  am  perfect;  and  every  thing  I  do 
is  perfect :  ergo,  I  am  three  times  doctor. 

Bar.     Very  well  then,  doctor  .... 

Doc.  Fourthly,  philosophy  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
logic,  morals,  physics,  and  mctai)hysics;  I  possess  all  four, 
and  know  them  perfectly :  ergo,  I  am  four  times  doctor. 

Bar.  Deuce  take  it,  I  don't  doubt  it.  Listen  to  me 
then. 

Doc.  Fifthly,  there  are  five  universals :  the  genus,  the. 
species,  the  differentia,  the  ]>roperty,  and  the  accident, 
without  knowing  which  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
satisfactory  conclusions  ;  I  make  gieat  use  of  them,  and 
know  how  important  tliey  are;  ergo,  I  am  five  times 
doctor. 

Bar.     I  must  have  patience. 

Doc.  Sixtlily,  number  six  is  the  number  of  work;  I 
work  incessantly  for  my  own  glory ;  ergo,  I  am  six  times 
doctor. 

B.ui.     Well,  WlII,  speak  as  long  as  you  like. 
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Doc.  Sfvcntlily,  the  mimber  seven  is  the  number  of  bliss  : 
I  possess  a  peifcct  knowledge  of  all  that  can  prudnce  hap- 
piness, and  by  my  talents  am  happy  my.^elf.  I  am  therefore 
f'-rced  to  say  of  myself:  0  fcr  qnaterque  hcatum  !  Eightlily, 
the  number  eight  is  the  number  of  justice,  on  account  of 
the  equality  -which  is  fuund  in  it ;  the  justice  and  prudence 
with  which  I  measure  and  weigh  all  my  actions  make  mo 
eight  times  doctor.  Ninthly,  there  are  nine  Mu>es,  and  I  am 
equally  the  favourite  of  them  all.  Tenthly,  one  cannot  pass 
number  ten  without  repeating  all  the  (ther  numbers,  am*. 
it  is  the  universal  nmuber.  Similarly,  when  people  have 
found  me,  they  have  found  the  universal  doctor;  and  I  am 
in  myself  all  the  other  doctors  together.  Thus,  with  the 
help  of  these  plausible,  true,  demonstrative,  and  convincing 
leasons,  you  see  that  I  am  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten  times  doctor. 

Bai;.  What  the  deuce  does  he  mean  by  all  this?  I 
thought  I  had  found  a  clever  man  who  would  give  me 
good  advice,  and  I  find  a  chimney-sweep,  who,  instead  of 
speaking  to  me,  plays  at  mora.*  One,  two,  three,  fotir — 
ha!  ha! — ha!  ha!  Come,  come,  that's  not  it;  you  must 
listen  to  me,  and  remember  that  lam  not  a  man  to  make 
you  lose  your  time  ;  I  shall  make  it  worth  yeur  while,  and 
if  you  can  satisfy  mo  in  what  I  want  of  you,  I  will  give 
you  what  you  wish — money,  if  you  like. 

Doc.     Ha  1    money  ? 

Bak.     Yes,  money;  and  whatever  you  may  ask  besides. 

Doc.  (sharply,  tucldng  up  Ins  gown  hehind  him).  Then  you 
take  me  for  a  man  who  would  do  anything  for  money,  for 
a  man  f(jnd  of  money,  for  a  meicenary  soul?  Know,  my 
friend,  that  if  you  were  to  give  me  a  ])urse  full  of  gold,  and 
that  this  purse  were  in  a  i  ich  box,  this  box  in  a  precious 
case,  this  case  in  a  superb  chest,  this  chest  in  a  rare  mu- 
seum, this  nmseum  in  a  magnificent  apartment,  this  apait- 
ment  in  a  gorgeous  castle,  this  eastle  in  a  wonderful  citudcl, 
this  citadel  in  a  celebrated  town,  this  town  in  a  fertile 


•  An  Italian  game  (Latin,  micare  fltg'th),  in  which  one  player 
suddenly  raises  the  hand  of  which  some  liii^^ers  are  eliut,  and  some 
are  open.  The  cnier  players  have  vo  ^uec3  the  number  of  fiuirtis 
raised. 
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i.-l;in(l,  this  inland  in  an  opulent  province,  this  province  in  a 
flourishing  monarchy,  this  monarchy  in  the  whole  world;* 
that  if  you  gave  me  the  woild  in  which  this  flourishing 
monarchy  would  be,  in  which  this  opulent  province  would 
be,  in  which  this  fertile  island  would  be,  in  which  this 
celebrated  town  would  be,  in  which  this  wonderful  citadel 
would  be,  in  which  this  gorgeous  castle  would  be,  in  which 
this  pleasant  apartment  would  be,  in  which  this  rare  mu- 
seum would  be,  in  which  this  wonderful  chest  would  be, 
in  which  this  ]ireciou8  case  would  be,  in  which  this  rich 
box  would  be,  in  which  the  purse  full  of  gold  would  be,  I 
should  care  no  more  for  it  than  this  (^sna^s  Ms  fingers  and 
exit). 

Bar.  Well.  I  made  a  mistake.  Seeing  him  dressed 
as  a  doctor,  I  felt  that  of  necessity  I  must  speak  of  money 
to  him;  but  since  he  does  not  want  any,  noibing  can  be 
more  easy  than  to  satisfy  him.     I'll  run  after  him. 

(Buns  out.) 

ScENK  III. — Angelique,  Valere,  Catiiau. 

Ang.  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  you  will  oblige  me  very 
much  by  coming  to  see  me  sometimes ;  my  husband  is  so 
ugly,  so  ill-behaved,  and  such  a  drunkard,  that  it  is  perfect 
maityrdom  for  me  to  be  with  him,  and  I  ask  you  what 
pleasure  one  can  have  with  such  a  clown  as  he  is  ? 

Val,  You  do  me  too  much  honour.  I  promise  you 
1  shall  do  my  utmost  to  amuse  yon,  and  since  you  aie 
kind  enough  to  say  that  my  company  is  not  unpleasant, 
my  ca)e  and  attentions  t-hali  prove  to  you  what  pleasure 
this  good  news  gives  me. 

Oat.  Ay!  quick,  talk  of  something  el.-e;  here's  our 
old  bugbear  coming. 

ScKNK  IV. — Lk  Barrouille,  Valere,  Angelique,  Catiiau. 
Val.     Mademoiselle,!  I  am  very  sorry  to  bring  you  such 

*  Tn  most  editions  we  find  "  et  que  tout  le  monde  ou  sernit  cette 
virmnrrhie  piriffavte,"  whicli  lias  no  meaning.  The  corre(;t  readin<'  i& 
"  et  que  iu  me  donnerais  le  monde  oil  serait,"  &a 

t  bee  '  laiprom]<tu  de  Versailles,'  Sc.  i 
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bad  news,  but  you  would  have  hoard  it  from  soma  one 
else,  and  since  your  brother  is  ill  ...  . 

Ang.  Ah  !  say  no  more,  f-ir,  I  am  your  servant,  and 
thank  you  very  much  for  the  ti  )uble  you  have  taken. 

(Exit  Valere.) 

Bar.  Well !  what  need  is  there  of  my  having  a  certifi- 
cate of  my  cuckledom  from  the  notary?  So!  so!  you 
trollop !  I  find  you  with  a  man  in  spite  of  all  my  remon- 
strances, and  you  want  to  send  me  from  Gemini  to  Capri- 
comus. 

Ang.  Are  you  going  to  scold  me  for  that?  This 
gentleman  only  jnst  came  to  tell  me  of  my  brother's  serious 
illness  :  why  should  you  make  that  a  subject  of  quarrel  ? 

Cat.  Ah,  directly  I  saw  him,  I  wondered  if  we  should 
be  long  in  peace. 

Bar.  You  spoil  one  another,  you  women ;  you,  Cathau, 
you  corrupt  my  wife ;  she  is  not  half  as  good  now  as  she 
was  before  she  had  you  to  wait  upon  her. 

Cat.     Keally  you  treat  mo  in  a  nice  manner. 

AxG.  Leave  the  drunkard  alone ;  don't  you  see  that  he 
is  so  muddled  that  ho  does  not  even  know  what  he  says. 


Scene  V. — Gorgibus,  Villf.brequin,  Ang^lique,   Cathau, 
Le  Barbouill^. 

Gor.  Now,  there's  my  cursed  son-in-law  scolding  my 
daughter  again  I 

ViLL.     "VVe  must  see  what  is  the  matter. 

Gob.  What !  will  you  always  be  quarrelling !  Will 
you  never  have  peace  at  homo? 

Bar.  This  hussy  calls  me  dninkard.  (to  Angeuque) 
Here,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  give  you  a  good  dressing* 
before  your  relations. 

GoR.  May  the  dov  .  .  .  may  his  money  be  bleised,  if 
you  have  done  as  he  says."!" 

•  Je  tuis  bl'en  tente  de  te  Idiller  une  quinte  major.  Quinto  major  13 
ft  term  of  piquet.  It  is  hero  employed  fijjurativtly.  Compare  its  use 
in  '  Lea  Facheux,'  Act  ii.  So.  ii. 

t  Tl>is  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  "  Je  didonne  au  dlahle  Vesrarcelle, 
ii  vous  raviez/ait."    Je  didonne  au  diable  La  apparently  a  eupiieuiisiA 
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AxG.     It  is  always  he  who  begins  to  ...  . 
Cat.     Cursed  be  the  hour  when  you  chose  that  sordid 
wretch  ! 

Scene  VI. — Goiigibus,  Villebrequin,  Angelique,  Cathau, 
Le  Barbouille,  Doctor. 

Doc.  ^Vhy,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  what  a  disorder ! 
what  a  quarrel !  what  a  racket !  what  a  row !  what  a  noise  ! 
what  a  dispute  !  what  a  combustion  !  \\  hat  is  the  matter, 
gentlemen?  what  is  the  matter?  what  is  the  matter? 
Come,  come,  is  there  no  way  of  making  you  agree,  let  m© 
be  your  pacificator ;  suffer  me  to  bring  peace  among  you. 

GoR.  It  is  my  son-in-law  and  my  daughter  who  have 
had  words  together. 

Doc.  But  what  can  it  be  ?  Now,  come,  let  me  know  the 
cause  of  their  dispute. 

GoR.     Sir  ...  . 

Doc.     But  in  a  few  words  .... 

Gou,     Yes,  yes ;  but  put  on  your  hat. 

Doc.  Hat ;  that  is  bonnet.  Do  you  know  what  bonnet 
comes  from  ? 

GoR.     No. 

Doc.  It  comes  from  honum  est,  it  is  good,  a  thing  which  is 
good,  because  it  saves  one  from  colds  and  coughs. 

GoR.     Indeed  1  I  did  not  know  that. 

Doc.     Now  quick,  the  subject  of  your  quarrel  ? 

GoR.     This  is  what  happened. 

Doo.  I  hope  you  are  not  a  man  to  keep  me  long  when  I 
pray  you  not  to  do  so.  I  have  some  pr(»ssing  business 
which  calls  me  to  town  ;  still,  if  I  can  bring  peace  to  your 
family,  1  am  willing  to  stop  a  moment. 

GoR.     I  shall  soon  have  done. 

Doo.     Be  quick,  then. 

GoR.     It  will  be  said  in  a  moment. 

Doc.  Wo  must  acknowledge,  Mr.  Gorgibus,  that  itiis  a 
wonderful  gift  to  be  able  to  say  things  in  a  few  words, 

for  Je  donne  an  diable.  In  French,  compare  parhleu,  corhleu,  &o..,  and 
d<iuce,  zounds,  egad,  &c.,  in  English.  D€donue  is  not  given  by  Littre. 
It  occurs  iigaia  in  '  Le  Medecia  Volant,'  Sc.  x.,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  i  mployed  elsewhere  by  Molicre. 
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anil  that  gnat  fcilkers,  instead  of  bcinp;  heard,  Kcoino 
often  SO  wtarisome  tliat  one  ainnot  listen  to  tlieiu  ;  virtntem 
primam  esse  juta  compcscere  Unguam.  Yes,  the  best  quality 
of  an  honest  man  is  silence. 

GoR.     You  must  know  then  .... 

Doc.  Tliere  are  three  tilings  which  Socrates  used  to 
recommend  particularly  to  his  di.-ciples :  to  be  careful  of 
one's  actions,  to  be  sober  in  eating,  and  to  say  things  in  a 
few  words.     Bf^in,  Mr.  Gorgibus. 

GoR.     It  is  my  wish  to  do  so. 

Doc.  In  a  few  words,  without  ceremony,  without  in- 
dulging in  a  long  speech:  cut  it  short  with  an  apophtliegm  ;* 
quick,  quick,  Mr.  Gorgibus,  make  haste,  avoid  prolixity. 

GoR.     SuftVr  me  to  sjieak  then  .... 

Doc.  Thafs  enough  Mr.  Gorgibus,  you  speak  too  much. 
Somebody  else  must  tell  mo  what  was  the  cause  of  their 
quarrel. 

ViLL.     You  must  know,  sir,  that  .... 

Doc.  Y''ou  arc  an  ignoramus,  an  unlearned  man,  igno- 
rant of  all  good  niles ;  an  ass,  in  ])lain  English.  What! 
you  begin  a  discourse  without  a  word  of  exordium  !  Some 
one  else  must  tell  mo  what  haipened;  will  you,  young 
lady,  tell  mo  the  particulars  of  all  this  noise? 

Am;.  Do  you  see  here  my  fat  rascal,  my  wine-barrel  of 
a  husband  .... 

Doc.  Gently,  if  you  please,  speak  with  respect  of  your 
husband  when  you  are  under  the  nose  of  a  doctor  like  me. 

AxG.  Ah!  I  should  just  think  so,  doctor!  I  care  little 
for  you  or  your  doctrine,  and  1  am  a  doctor  whenever  I 

36. 

Doc.  You,  a  doctor  when  you  please.  A  nice  doctor 
you  make.  You  seem  to  me  to  do  much  as  you  wish  .... 
But,  I  say,  tell  mo  the  subject  of  your  upioar. 

Bar.     Sir,  youi-  honour  .... 

Doc'.  You  be;zin  well.  "Your  honour  !"  this  word  h.is 
something  flatteiing  to  the  ear,  something  full  of  magnilo- 
quence ;  "  your  honour  !" 

Bar.     According  to  my  will. 

Doc.     Quite  right  ..."  According   to   my  will !"  the 


Compare  Sc.  iv. '  Le  Moriage  Forc^.' 
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will  speaks  of  a  wish,  the  wish  presupposes  means  to  come 
to  one's  ends,  and  the  end  presupposes  an  object.     It  is 
well  said,  "  according  to  my  will !" 
Bar.     I  am  bursting  with  rage. 

Doc.  Cut  out  this  word  "  bursting."  It  is  a  low,  vulgar 
expression. 

Bar.     But,  doctor,  listen  to  me  for  mercy's  sake. 
Doc.     Audi,  qucBso,  would  Caesar  have  said.* 
Bar.     Seize  her,  or  don't  seize  her,  you  will  listen  to  me 
or  I  will  break  your  doctoral  neck  !    What  the  devil  do 
you  mean  by  all  this  ? 

(Le  Barbouill^,  Ang^lique,  Gorgibus,  Cathau, 
ViLLEBREQUiN,  wish  to  explain  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel;  the  Doctor  explains  that  peace  is  a 
fine  thing.     TJiey  all  talk  together,  and  make  a 
dreadful  noise.     In  the  midst  of  all  this,  Le 
Barbouilli^  ties  the  Doctor  hy  the  legs  with  a 
rope,  throws  him  down  on  his  back,  and  drags 
him  away ;  the  Doctor  goes  on  talking  all  the 
time,  and  counts  all  his  arguments  on  his  fingers, 
as  if  he  were  not  on  the  ground.') 
Gor.     Now,  my  daughter,  go  back  to  your  home  and 
live  in  peace  with  your  husband. 
ViLL.     Your  servant ;  good  night. 

(Exeunt  Villebrequin,  Gorgibus,  and  Angelique.) 

Scene  VII. — Valere,  La  Vallee. 

Val.  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  the  trouble 
you  have  taken,  and  I  promise  you  that  in  about  an  hour's 
time  I  shall  be  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  j'ou  give  me. 

La  Val.  It  cannot  be  put  off  so  long,  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  the  ball  will  be  over,  and  you  will  miss  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  there  the  person  you  love. 

Val.     Let  us  go  together  then. 

(Exeunt  Valere  and  La  Vallee.) 

•  Doc.     'Audi,  qusBso,*  aurait  dit  Ciceron. 
Bar.     Si  ce  ronipt,  si  ce  brise,  &c. 

It  seems  necessary  to  ascribe  the  saying  to  Coesar,  rather  than  to 
Cicero,  in  order  to  render  to  some  extent  this  fearful  pun  into  English. 
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Scene  VIII. — Ang]£lique  {alone). 

While  my  husband  is  absent,  I  will  just  go  round  to  a  ball 
given  by  one  of  our  neighbours.  I  bhall  bo  back  befbre 
him,  for  ho  is  somewhere  drinking;  he  will  not  even 
know  that  I  am  gone  out.  The  wretched  knave  always 
leaves  me  alone  at  home,  as  if  I  were  his  dog. 

{Exit  Angelique.') 

Scene  IX. — Le  Barbouille. 

I  knew  that  I  should  master  that  brute  of  a  doctor  and 
his  stupid  doctrine.  Devil  take  the  ignorant  ass !  I  soon 
brought  all  his  science  to  the  ground.  I  must  now  go  and 
see  if  our  good  wife  has  prepared  anything  for  my  supper. 

(Exit.) 

Scene  X. — Ang^liqde. 

How  unlucky  !  I  went  too  late,  the  party  was  over.  I 
arrived  just  as  everybody  was  leaving.  But  never  mind, 
it  shall  be  fur  another  time.  1  will  go  home  as  if  nothing 
was  the  matter.  Bless  me !  the  door  is  locked ;  Cathau  1 
Cathau ! 

Scene  XI. — Le  Barbouill^  {at  the  window),  Ang^lique. 

Bar.  "  Cathau  I  Cathau !"  Well  I  what  is  the  matter  with 
Cathau  ?  And  where  do  you  come  from  at  this  time  of 
night,  and  in  such  weather  ? 

Ang.  Where  I  come  from?  Just  open  the  door,  and  I 
will  tell  you. 

Bar.  Yes,  you  catch  me!  You  may  go  and  sleep 
where  you  come  from ;  I  shall  not  open  to  a  gad-about  like 
you.  What!  alone  at  this  time  of  night!  1  dun't  know 
if  it  is  fancy,  but  my  forehead  seems  to  me  already  rougher 
by  half. 

Ang.  Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  scolding  mo  because 
I  am  alone  ?  You  scold  me  if  I  have  anybody  near  me ; 
what  am  I  to  do  ? 

Bar.  Stop  at  home,  give  orders  for  the  supper,  take 
care  of  the  household,  and  of  the  children  ;  but  it  is  no  ute 
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t-tlking  80  nnicU ;  good-bye,  good  night,  go  to  tlio  dcvil 
and  leave  me  in  peace. 

Ano.  You  won't  open  to  mo  ? 

Bar.     No,  I  shall  not  open  to  yon. 

Anq.  Ah!  my  dear  little  liusbaiid,  I  l>og  of  you  ojkju 
the  door;  do,  my  darling  little  heart. 

Bar.  Ah!  crocodile!  Ah!  dangerous  serpent  I  you 
caress  me  to  betiay  me. 

AxG.     Open,  do  open. 

Bar.     Farewell !    Vaih  rclro,  Safanat  / 

Ano.     AVhat,  you  won't  open. 

Bar.     No  1 

AxG.  You  have  no  pity  for  the  wife  wlio  loves  you  so 
much? 

Bar.  No,  I  am  inflexible.  You  have  ofTended  me.  I 
am  icvengeful  like  the  very  devil  1  that  is  to  say  plainly 
that  1  am  inexorable. 

Ang.  Do  you  know  that  if  you  push  me  too  far.  nnd 
put  mo  in  a  passion,  1  may  do  something  which  will 
make  you  re]'eiit  your  unkinilness. 

Bar.     And  what  will  you  do,  dair  little  vixen  ? 

Ano.  I  declare  that  if  you  do  not  open  to  me,  I  will 
kill  myself  before  the  door;  my  ]>annta  will  no  donl>t 
come  here  before  goincf  to  b<  d,  to  see  if  we  are  all  right 
togutlur,  and  they  will  find  mo  dead,  and  you  will  bo 
hanged. 

BaIv.  Ila  !  ha  1  ha  I  ha  !  the  silly  creature  !  Tell  me 
who  would  lose  the  most?  Nonbonse,  you  are  not  so  fuolihh 
as  to  phiy  such  a  trick, 

AxG.  You  don't  beUivo  me.  See,  h(re  i.s  my  knife 
all  ready,  if  you  do  not  open  at  once  i  will  pieree  myself 
to  the  heart  with  it. 

Bar.     Take  care,  it  is  veiy  sharp. 

AxG.     You  won't  open  to  me? 

Bar.  I  have  told  you  twenty  times  that  I  shall  nut 
open  ;  kill  yourself,  die,  go  to  the  devil,  I  caie  not. 

Ang.  (pretending  to  stab  lierself).  Farewell  then  .... 
Ay  !  I  am  dead. 

B.vR.  Can  she  be  stupid  enough  to  do  such  a  thing  ?  I 
must  go  down  \Nath  the  light  and  see. 

Ang.  (aside).     I  will  pay  vou  buck.     If  I  can  only  slip 
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into  the  house  while  you  are  lookinoj  for  me,  it  shall  Le 
my  turn.  {She  runs  j^ast  BArBOUii.i.E,  and  manages  to  (jet 

into  the  home  without  his  knowledge.) 

Bar.  Well !  I  knew  t.he  was  not  so  stupid  as  all  that ! 
She  is  dead,  and  yet  she  runs  like  Facolet's  horse.*  To 
say  the  tiUih,  she  really  frightened  me,  she  did  right 
to  run  away,  for  if  I  had  found  her  alive  after  she  had 
given  me  such  a  fright,  my  buot  would  have  taught  her 
not  to  play  the  fool.  I  must  go  to  bed  now.  Hallo !  the 
wind  must  have  shut  the  door  to,  I  fear.  Hi!  Cathau, 
Cathau,  open  the  door. 

Ang,  (at  the  window).  "  Cathau,  Cathau !  well  what  is 
ihe  matter  with  Cathau?"  and  where  do  you  come  from, 
you  drunkard  ?  "Well,  well,  my  parents  will  soon  be  here, 
and  will  hear  all  about  you.  You  wine-tap,  you  infamous 
wretch,  yon  do  not  stir  from  the  public-house;  but  leave 
a  poor  wife  with  little  children  waiting  for  you  all  day  at 
home  without  caring  to  know  if  they  want  anything. 

Bar.  Open  quickly,  she-devil !  or  I'll  break  your  head 
open. 

Scene  XII. — Gorgibus,  Villebrequin,  Angelique, 
Le  Barbouille. 

GoR.  Why,  what  is  it  now?  still  quarrelling  and 
fighting  ? 

ViLL.     What  ?  will  yon  never  agree  ? 

AxG.  Only  just  look  at  him !  ho  is  drunt,  and  returns 
at  this  time  of  night  to  make  a  noise  and  threaten  to 
kill  me. 

GoR.  She  is  right :  it  is  not  at  this  hour  of  night  you 
should  come  home.  W  hy  can  yon  not,  like  a  good  father  of 
a  family,  come  home  early  and  live  at  peace  with  your 
wife? 

Bar.  Deuce  take  me,  if  I  left  the  house!  Ask  those 
gentlemen  who  are  on   the  terrace  theie.     It  is  she  who 


♦  An  enchanted  dwarf  in  the  old  romance  of  'Valentine  and 
Oisson,'  who  manufactured  a  wooden  horse,  which  could  go  very  fast 
"  Courir  comme  le  cheial  de  I'acolet"  remuius  as  a  proverb. 
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has  only  just  come  home.  Ah !  how  innocence  is  alvva)  s 
oppressed ! 

GoR.  Well !  Come,  come,  try  to  agree  together,  and 
ask  her  to  forgive  you. 

13 AK.  I  ask  her  to  forgive  me!  I  had  rather  the  devil 
flew  off  with  her.  I  am  in  such  a  terrible  rage,  I  hardly 
know  what  to  do. 

GoR.  Come,  daughter,  kiss  your  husband,  and  be 
friends. 

Scene  XIII. — The  Doctor  (in  night-gear  at  another 
window'). 

Doc.  What  1  always  noise,  disorder,  dissension,  quar- 
rels, strife,  disputes,  uproar,  everlasting  altercations? 
What  is  it  ?     What  can  it  be  ?     One  can  have  no  rest. 

ViLL.     It  is  nothing,  Mr.  Doctor,  every  one  is  agreed. 

Doc.  Ah!  about  being  agreed,  shall  I  read  you  a 
chapter  of  Aristotle,  where  he  proves  that  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  universe  subsist  only  through  the  concord 
which  exists  between  them  ? 

ViLL.     Will  it  be  long  ? 

Doc.  No,  it's  not  a  bit  long,  only  about  sixty  or 
eighty  pages. 

ViLL.     Thanks,  good  night,  good  night  1 

GoR.     It  is  not  necessary. 

Doc.     Do  you  wish  for  it  V 

GoR.    No. 

Doc.     Good  night,  then,  since  it  is  so — latine,  bona  noa. 

ViLL.    Let  us  all  go  and  have  some  supper  together. 


THE    FLYING     DOCTOIi 

(LE    MEDECIN    VOLANT.) 


'Le   Mddccin   Volant'  aecma  to  have   been  acted  for  the  fin-t 
time    in  Paris,  on  (he  18th  of  April,    1059.     Parts  of  it  were  repro- 
duced in  •  L'Amour  M^decin,'  and  '  Le  Medecin  malgre  luL' 
Moliere  acted  the  part  of  SganareUe 


PEllSONS  REPRESENTEa 


(tOUgibus,  father  to  LuciLK, 
"Vai.err,  in  love  with  Lucii.E. 
Sganakelle,  servant  to  Yaleks 
Oros-Rene,  valet  to  Gorgibcs. 
A.  Lawyer. 

LUCILR. 

Sabine,  cousin  to  LuciLB. 


THE  FLYING  DOCTOR. 


Scene  I. — Valere,  Sabine. 

Vat..     Well,  Sabine,  what  do  you  advibC  me  to  do  ? 

Sab.  I  have  really  much  to  tell  yon.  My  nncle  is  bent 
upon  marrj'ing  my  cousin  to  Villebreqiiin.  and  things  have 
gone  so  far,  that  I  believe  the  wedding  would  have  taken 
place  to-day  if  you  were  not  loved  by  her.  However,  as 
my  cousin  told  me  the  secret  of  all  the  love  she  feels  for 
you,  and  as  we  were  almost  driven  to  desperation  thiough 
the  avarice  of  our  niggardly  uncle,  we  thought  of  a  capital 
device  to  prevent  the  marriage:  at  the  present  moment 
my  cousin  aflFects  to  be  ill,  and  the  foolish  old  man,  who  is 
easily  deceived,  has  just  sent  me  to  fetch  a  doctor.  Could 
you  not  find  one,  some  friend  of  yours,  who  would  be  on 
our  side,  and  order  the  invalid  to  go  into  the  country  for  a 
change  of  air  ?  The  old  man  will  be  sure  to  send  my  cousin 
to  live  in  the  pavilion,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  our  gar- 
den. In  that  way  you  will  be  able  to  see  her,  unknown  to 
our  uncle,  and  maiTy  her;  then  let  him  and  Villebrequin 
cuise  as  much  as  they  please. 

Yal.  But  what  means  have  I  of  finding  so  suddenly 
the  doctor  I  want,  and  who  would  risk  so  much  to  serve 
me  ?     I  tell  you  frankly  I  know  of  none. 

Sab.  Now  I  think  of  it,  why  don't  you  have  your  ser- 
vant dressed  up  as  a  doctor?  There  is  no  one  more  easy 
to  dupe  than  the  old  fellow. 

Val.  But  Sganarelle  is  a  blockhead  who  will  spoil 
everything.  However,  as  we  have  nobody  else,  we  must 
make  use  of  him.  But  where  shall  we  find  him:— Ah! 
here  he  is  in  the  very  nick  of  time.  {Exit  Saiune.) 
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Scene  II. — Valere,  Sganauelle. 

ViL.  Ah!  my  poor  Sganarelle,  how  glad  I  am  to  see 
yon !  I  want  your  help  in  a  most  important  business,  but 
as  I  do  not  know  what  you  can  do  ...  . 

SGA>f.  What  I  can  do,  sir?  Only  make  use  of  me  in 
your  more  important  business,  in  things  of  consequence: 
for  instance,  bend  me  to  see  what  time  it  is  by  the  clock ; 
send  me  to  the  market  to  ask  the  price  of  butter ;  send  me 
to  water  a  horse ;  it  is  then  that  you  will  be  able  to  judge 
of  my  talents. 

Val.  I  ask  for  none  of  these  things,  I  want  you  to 
play  the  part  of  a  doctor. 

Sgax.  I,  a  doctor,  sir!  I  am  ready  to  do  all  you  please, 
but  as  for  being  a  doctor,  I  say  no;  I  am  your  servant,  1 
will  be  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  ask  you  how  I  should  set 
about  it ;  goodness  me,  sir,  you  are  only  laughing  at  me. 

Val.     If  you  will  try,  I  will  give  you  ten  pistoles. 

Sgam.  Ah!  ten  pistoles;  well,  I  won't  say  I  am  no 
doctor,  for  you  see,  sir,  I  am  not  so  scrupulous  as  to  toll 
}  ou  the  whole  truth.  But  supposing  I  am  a  doctor,  where 
shall  I  go  ? 

Val.  To  the  old  man  Gorgibus,  to  see  his  daughter  who 
is  ill ;  but  you  are  a  blockhead  who,  instead  of  doing  what 
we  want,  might  .... 

Sgan.  Ah  !  sir,  don't  be  anxious  ;  I'll  answer  for  it  that 
I  can  kill  anybody  as  well  as  any  doctor  in  the  town.  The 
]iroverb  usually,  is,  "  after  death  comes  the  doctor,"  but 
you  will  see  that  if  I  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  it  will 
be,  "  after  the  doctor  comes  death ! "  But  now,  while 
I  think  of  it,  it  must  be  difficult  to  play  the  doctor ;  and 
if  I  do  nothing  right  .  .  .  .  ? 

Val.  There  will  be  nothing  difficult  to  do  in  this  case. 
Gorgibus  is  a  simpleton,  a  boor,  Avho  will  readily  believe 
everything  you  say,  provided  you  speak  to  him  of  Hippo- 
crates, of  Galen,  and  that  you  have  brass  enough. 

Sgan.  You  mean  that  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  philosophy 
«nd  mathematics.  Leave  that  to  me ;  if  he  is  a  man  as 
easily  deceived  as  you  say,  I  answer  for  everything.  You 
have  only  to  find  me  a  doctor's  gown,  tell  me  wliat  you 
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expect  from  me,  and  give  me  my  diploma,  lliat  is,  my  ten 
pistoles.  {Exeunt  Valere  and  Suanarelle.) 


Scene  III. — Gorgibus,  Gros-Rene. 

GoR.  Go  quickly  and  fetch  the  doctor  for  my  daughter 
who  is  very  ill ;  make  haste ! 

Gr.-IIe.  \N  hy  the  deuce  do  you  think  of  giving  your 
daughter  in  marriage  to  an  old  man  ?  Don't  you  see  that 
it  is  the  longing  she  has  for  a  young  one  that  makes  her 
ill?    See  the  attraction  theie  is,  &c.* 

Gor.  Go  quickly!  I  am  greatly  afraid  that  the  wed- 
ding will  have  to  be  put  oif  on  account  of  this  illness. 

Gr.-Ee.  That  is  what  vexes  me,  for  I  was  looking  for- 
ward to  a  good  round  bellyfuU,  and  now  I  have  to  do  with- 
out it.f  Yes,  yes,  I'll  go  to  fetch  the  doctor,  but  it  is  as 
much  for  my  own  sake  as  for  your  daughter's.  I  am 
dreadfully  disappointed.  {Exit  Gros-Eene.) 


Scene  IV. — Sabine,  Gorgibus,  Sganarelle  (as  doctor). 

Sab.  I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  uncle,  to  tell  you  of  a  good 
piece  of  news :  I  bring  the  cleverest  doctor  in  the  world,  a 
man  who  comes  from  foreign  lands,  who  knows  the  most 
important  secrets,  and  who  will  no  doubt  cure  my  cousin. 
He  was  fortunately  shown  to  me,  and  I  bring  him  to  you. 
He  is  so  clever,  that  I  heartily  wish  I  were  ill,  so  that  he 
might  cure  me. 

Gor.     Where  is  he? 

Sab.     Close  at  hand  ;  here  he  is. 

GoK.  Doctor,  I  am  your  veiy  humble  servant.  I  sent 
for  you,  to  come  and  see  my  daughter  who  is  ill;  I  put  all 
my  hopes  in  you. 

Sgan.  Hippocrates  says,  and  Galen  too,  with  strong  rea- 
soning argues,  that  a  person  does  not  feel  well  when  he  is 
ill.     You  are  right  to  put  all  your  hopes  in  me,  for  I  am 


*  The  actor  seems  in  this  place  to  have  been  left  to  add  ax\j  non- 
sense that  came  into  his  head.     The  MS.  has  ".  .  &c.  {galimatias)." 
t  Compare  '  Le  Dcpit  Amourcux,'  Act  i.  Sc.  i.  (p.  97). 
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the  greatest,  the  cleverest,  the  wisest  doctor  in  the  vege- 
table, animal,  and  mineral  faculty. 

GOR.     I  am  delighted  to  hear  it. 

So  AN.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  am  an  ordinary  doctor,  a 
common  doctor.  All  other  doctors  compared  to  me  are 
abortions.  I  possess  wonderful  talents;  I  am  master' of 
many  secrets.  Salamalec,  salamalec.  "  Hast  thou  courage, 
Rodrigo?"*  Signor,  si ;  signor,  non.  Per  omnia  scBcula  scecu- 
lorum.     Still,  let  us  see  a  little.     (Feels  Gorgibus's  pulse.) 

Sab.  Eh !  He  is  not  the  patient ;  it  is  his  daughter  who 
is  ill. 

Sgan.  It  does  not  matter :  the  blood  of  the  father  and 
that  of  the  daughter  are  the  same ;  and  by  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  blood  of  the  father,  I  can  know  the  illness  of  the 
daughter. 

GoR.  Ah !  doctor,  I  am  greatly  afraid  that  my  daughter 
will  die. 

Sgan.  S'death!  she  must  not!  she  must  not  indeed 
have  the  pleasiii  e  of  dying  before  she  has  the  doctor's  pre- 
scription.    But,  Mr.  Gorgibus,  can  I  see  your  daughter  ? 

Sab.     She  is  up ;  I  will  bring  her  if  you  like. 


Scene  V.  —Sabine,  Gorgibus,  Sganarelle  (as  doctor), 

LUCILE. 

Sgan.    Well,  young  lady,  so  yon  aro  ill? 

Luc.     Yes,  sir. 

Sgan.  So  much  the  worse  ;  it  is  a  proof  that  you  are  not 
quite  well.    Do  you  feel  great  pains  in  your  head  and  back  ? 

Luc.     Yes,  sir. 

Sgan.  I  thought  so.  Yes,  the  great  doctor  I  spoke  of,  in 
the  chapter  he  made  on  the  nature  of  animals,  said  .... 
a  hundred  fine  things ;  and  how  the  humours  which  have 
connexion,  have  much  relation  to  each  other ;  for  instance, 
as  melancholy  is  the  enemy  to  joy,  and  as  the  bile  in 
going  through  our  body  makes  us  become  yellow,  and  as 
nothing  is  more  contrary  to  good  health  than  illness ;  so  we 
can  say  with  that  great  man  that  your  daughter  is  very  ill. 
I  must  give  her  a  prescription. 

•  A  scrap  from  •  Le  Cid'  of  Corncille. 
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GoR.     Quick!  a  table,  paper  and  ink! 

Sgan.     Js  there  anybody  hero  who  can  write? 

GoR.     \\hat!  do  yuu  nut  know  how  to  write? 

SoAN'.  Ah!  I  was  forgetting;  I  have  so  many  things  to 
think  of,  that  I  forget  the  half.  ...  I  think  it  is  quite 
necessary  for  your  daughter  to  have  a  change  of  air  and  that 
Bhe  should  go  and  enjoy  herself  somewhere  in  the  country. 

GoR.  We  huvo  a  very  fine  garden,  and  some  rooms 
attarhed  to  it;  if  you  think  it  will  do,  I  will  send  her 
there. 

CJGAX.    Let  us  go  and  see  the  place.  (Exeunt.) 

ScEXE  VI. — The  Lawyer. 

Law.  I  have  heard  that  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Gorgibua 
is  ill ;  I  must  go  and  inquire  after  her  health,  and  offer  my 
M3I vices,  as  the  friend  of  the  whole  family.  {Knocks.)  Is 
;Mr,  Gorgibus  at  home  ?  (L'jj/er  Gorgiijus  )  Having  heard 
of  your  daughter's  illness,  I  come  to  tell  you  of  my  entire 
sympathy,  and  to  put  myself  at  your  disposal  for  all  that 
may  be  wanted  of  me. 

GoR.     I  have  just  left  the  cleverest  man  in  the  world. 
Law.     Would  it  not  be  possible  to  speak  witli  him  for  a 
few  moments?  (Gorgibus /e^cAea  Sganarelle.) 

Scene  VH. — Gorgibus,  Lawyer,  Sgaxarelle  (a«  doctor). 

GoR.  Sir,  hero  is  a  fiiend  of  mine,  a  very  clever  man, 
who  would  be  glad  to  speak  with  you. 

Sgan.  I  have  no  leisure,  Mr.  Gorgibus ;  I  must  go  and 
see  my  patients.  I  will  not  presume  to  take  your  place  of 
honour,  sir. 

Law.  Sir,  from  what  Mr.  Gorgibus  has  told  me  of  your 
merit  and  talents,  I  had  the  greatest  longing  in  the  woild 
to  bo  introduced  to  you,  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
addressing  you  on  tliat  account.  I  hope  you  will  not  think 
it  too  bold.  One  must  acknowledge  that  those  who  excel 
in  any  great  science  are  worthy  of  high  praise  ;  particularly 
those'whose  calling  is  that  of  doctor,  as  much  on  account 
of  its  utility,  as  In^cause  it  is  the  source  of  several  othttr 
sciences.     Henoe  it  is  a  difficult  one  to  know  perfect:/  • 
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and  Hippocrates  therefore  saj's  tiuly  in  his  first  treatise : 
Vita  Irecis,  ars  verb  longa,  occasio  autevi  praecejps,  experi- 
wentum  pcricuJosum,  judicium,  difficile. 

Sgan.  (to  GoPvGiBUs).    Ficile  tantina  pota  haril  camhustihus. 

Law.  You  are  not  one  of  those  doctors  who  only  study 
the  medicine  called  rational  or  dogmatic,  and  I  believe  that 
you  practice  it  eveiy  day  with  great  success, — experieniia 
nmgistra  rerum.  The  first  men  who  practised  medicine 
were  held  in  such  consideration  because  of  that  wonderful 
science,  that  they  Avere  numbered  among  the  gods  on 
account  of  the  marvellous  cures  they  performed  every  day. 
Not  that  any  one  should  despise  a  doctor  who  has  not  given 
back  health  to  his  patient,  since  health  does  not  altogether 
depend  on  liis  reniedit  s  or  his  knowledge  :  interdum  docta 
plus  valet  arte  malum.  Sir,  I  am  afraid  I  am  importunate  ; 
I  must  leave  you,  with  the  hope  that  next  time  we  meet  I 
shall  have  the  honour  of  conversing  with  you  at  greater 
length.     Your  time  is  precious.  (Exit  Lawyer.) 

GoR,     What  do  you  think  of  that  man? 

Scan.  He  has  some  trifling  knowledge  of  things.  Had 
he  stopped  a  moment  longer  I  would  have  made  him  con- 
verse upon  a  lofty  and  sublime  subject.  But  now  I  must 
leave  you  (Gorgibus  offers  him  money).  Ha  !  what  are  you 
about  ? 

GoR.     I  know  that  I  am  indebted  to  you. 

Sgan.     You  are  laughing,  Mr.  Gorgibus!    I  never  take 

any  money,  I  am  not  a  mercenary  man  (taJces  the  money). 

YTour  very  humble  servant.  (Exit  Sganarelle  ; 

Gorgibus  ^oes  into  his  own  house.) 

Scene  VIII. — Valere  (alone). 

I  wonder  what  Sganarelle  has  done ;  I  Lave  no  news 
from  him  ;  I  wish  I  knew  where  to  meet  him  (Sganarelle 
returns  in  his  usual  dress).  Ah  !  here  he  is.  Well !  Sganar 
relle,  and  what  have  you  done  since  I  saw  you  ? 

Scene  IX. — Valere,  Sganarelle. 

Sgan.  Worked  wonders  upon  wonders  !  I  have  done  so 
well,  that  Gorgibus  really  believes  me  to  be  a  clever  doctor. 
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I  went  to  his  house,  I  ordered  liim  to  send  his  daughter  to 
breathe  fresh  air,  and  she  is  now  in  an  apartment  at  the 
bottom  of  their  garden,  so  far  from  the  ohl  man,  that  you 
can  go  and  see  her  without  fear  of  being  disturbed. 

Val.  All !  how  happy  you  make  me ;  I  shall  go  at 
once  to  see  her,  without  losing  any  more  time.  {E.iit.) 

Sgan.  That  old  fellow  Gorgibiis  must  be  a  downright 
fool  to  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  in  that  fashion  {sceinn 
GoRGlBUs).  Ah  !  goodness,  all  is  lost !  well,  here's  a 
pretty  up^et  for  my  doctorship !  But  I  must  tiy  and  take 
him  in  once  more. 


Scene  X. — Sganarelle,  Gorgibus. 

GoR.     Good  morning,  sir. 

iSoAX.  Sir,  your  servant.  You  see  in  me  a  poor  fellow 
driven  to  despair.  Do  you  know  a  doctor  who  has  only 
lately  come  to  this  town,  and  who  performs  wonderful 
cures  ? 

GoR.     Yes,  I  know  him  ;  he  has  just  left  my  house. 

Sgan.  I  am  his  brother,  sir;  we  are  twins,  and  we 
resemble  each  other  like  two  peas,  and  aie  of;  en  taken  the 
one  for  the  other. 

GoR.  Dev —  .  .  .  deuce  take  me,*  if  I  did  not  make  the 
mistake  myself;  and  what  is  your  name? 

S<JAN.  Narcissus,  sir,  at  your  service.  You  must  know 
that  while  in  his  study  I  upset  two  bottles  full  of  est-ence, 
which  were  ove  the  edge  of  his  table.  Will  you  believe 
that  he  was-  so  furious  with  me,  that  he  actually  drove  me 
out  of  the  house,  and  said  he  would  never  see  me  again  ;  so 
that  here  I  am  a  poor  destitute  fellow,  without  friends, 
without  help,  without  anything  at  all. 

GoR,  Don't  distress  yourself;  I  will  make  your  peace 
with  your  brother.  I  am  his  friend,  and  I  promise  you 
that  he  shall  forgive  you.  I  will  Fpeak  to  him  the  first 
'.ime  I  meet  him. 

Sgan.     1  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Gorgibus. 

{Exit  Sganarelle.) 

*  See  note,  p.  7. 
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Scene  XI. — Sganarelle  (dressed  as  a  doctor),  Gorgibus. 

Sgan.  Ono  must  say,  that  when  patients  will  not  fol- 
low the  advice  of  the  doctor,  but  give  themselves  up  to 
excesses  .... 

GoR.  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant.  I  have  a  favour 
to  ask  of  you, 

Sgan.     What  is  it,  sir  ?    Can  I  be  of  service  to  you  ? 

GoR.  Sir,  I  have  just  met  your  brother,  who  is  extremely 
Boiry  to  ...  . 

Sgan.     He  is  a  scoundrel,  Mr.  Gorgibus. 

GoR.  I  assure  you  that  he  is  so  distressed  to  have  put 
you  in  a  passion,  that  .... 

Sgan.     Ho  is  a  drunkard,  Mr.  Gorgibus. 

GoR.  Eh  !  sir,  do  you  wish  to  drive  the  poor  fellow  to 
despair? 

Sgan.  Do  not  speak  to  me  of  him.  Just  fancy  that 
scoundiel's  impudence  to  go  and  ask  you  to  make  his  peace 
for  him.     I  beg  of  you  not  to  speak  of  him  to  me. 

GoR.  In  Heaven's  name,  sir,  do  it  for  my  sake !  K  it  is 
in  my  power  to  do  anything  to  oblige  you  in  return,  I 
will  do  it  with  all  my  heart.  I  gave  him  my  word, 
and  .... 

Sgan.  You  entreat  me  so  much,  that  although  I  swore 
I  would  never  forgive  him,  here,  shake  hands,  I  forgive 
him.  I  assure  you  that  I  impose  a  great  restraint  upon 
myself,  and  that  I  must  have  gieat  regard  for  you.  Fare- 
well, Mr.  Gorgibus.  (Gorgibus  goes  into  Ids  house ; 

exit  Sganarelle.) 

Scene  XII. — Valere,  Sganarelle. 

Val.  I  am  forced  to  acknowledge  that  I  should  never 
have  thought  that  Sganarelle  could  have  done  so  well. 
(S(iANAREM.E  rctums  in  his  servants  dress)  Ah !  my  dear 
follow,  under  what  obligation  I  am  to  you  I  how  happy  I 
am  !  and  how  .... 

S<iAN.  Yes,  this  is  all  very  well,  but  Gorgibus  met  me, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  trick  I  thought  of  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  all  would  have  been  discovered,  (seeinj 
GoiiGiBus)  Kun  away ;  here  he  is.  (Exit  Valkre.) 
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Scene  XIII. — Gorgibus,  Sganarelle. 

GoR.  I  was  looking  for  you  everywhere  to  tell  you  that 
I  have  spoken  to  your  brother.  He  has  promised  me  that 
he  will  tori^ive  you,  but  in  order  that  I  may  be  more  sure 
of  it,  I  want  him  to  embrace  you  in  mj  presence;  step 
into  my  house,  I  will  go  and  fetch  him. 

Sgak.  But,  Mr.  Goigibus,  I  don't  think  you  could  find 
him  now ;  besides,  I  should  not  like  to  stop  in  your  house ; 
I  dread  his  anger  too  much. 

GoR.  Indted!  you  will  stay  there,  for  I  shall  lock 
you  in.  I  am  going  now  to  fetch  your  brother ;  fear 
nothing ;  I  aijsure  you  that  he  is  no  longer  angry. 

(Exit  Gorgibus.) 

Sgan.  (at  the  window).  "Well !  I  am  caught  this  time. 
I  see  no  way  of  escape.  The  clouds  are  very  dark,  and  I 
greatly  fear  that,  if  they  break,  they  will  rain  haid  blows 
un  my  back ;  or  that  by  a  prescription  str<jnger  even  than 
that  of  all  the  doctors,  they  will  apply  a  royal  cauteiy*  to  my 
shoulders.  But  why  should  I  despair?  Since  I  have  dono 
so  much,  I  must  go  on  to  the  end.  Yes,  yes  ;  I  must  get 
clear  of  all  this,  and  show  that  Sganarelle  is  the  king 
of  rogues. 

(Sg AS AKEhLE  jumps  out  of  the  u-indoio  and  runs  aicay.) 

Scene  XIV.— Gros-Rene,  Gorgibus,  Sganarelle. 

Gr.-Ke.  Upon  m}'  word  this  is  funny  !  How  ])eople 
jump  out  of  the  windows  in  this  place  1  1  must  just  stop 
here  and  see  what  comes  of  it.    (Ilides.) 

Gor.  I  cannot  find  the  doctor ;  I  wonder  where  he  went 
to  hide  himself,  (seeing  Sganarelle  returning  with  his  doctors 
gown)  Ah !  here  he  is.  It  is  not  sufficient,  sir,  to  have 
forgiven  your  brother,  I  beg  you  to  give  me  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  you  embrace  him.  He  is  in  my  house ;  I  was 
looking  eveiywhere  for  you,  to  ask  you  to  make  your  peace 
with  him  in  my  presence. 

Scan.     You  are  joking,  Mr.  Gorgibus ;  is  it  not  sufficient 


I.e.  brand. 
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that  I  should  have  forgiven  him  ?     I  will  never  see  him 
again. 

GoR.     Do  it  for  my  sake,  sir,  I  pray. 

Sgan.  I  can  refuse  you  nothing:  tell  him  to  come  down 
(while  GoRGiBUS  goes  into  the  Jiouse  by  the  door,  Sganahelle 
goes  in  by  the  imidoiii). 

GoR.  (at  the  ivindoiv).  Here  is  your  brotlier  waiting 
for  you  yonder ;  he  has  promised  me  that  he  will  do  all 
you  like. 

Sgan.  (at  the  ivindmii).  Mr.  Gorgibus,  I  beg  of  you  to 
make  him  come  here;  let  me  see  liim,  and  ask  him.,  in 
private,  to  forgive  me,  for  no  doubt  he  would  treat  me 
ronghly,  and  would  shame  me  before  everybody. 

(Gorgibus  comes  out  of  his  house  by  the  door ; 
Sganarelle  by  the  window.') 

GoR.  Very  well,  I  will  tell  him.  Sir,  he  says  that  he 
is  thoroughly  ashamed,  and  he  begs  you  to  come  in,  so  that 
he  may  ask  you  in  private  to  forgive  him.  Ilere  is  the 
key,  you  may  come  in.  I  beg  of  you  not  to  refuse  me,  but 
give  me  this  satisfaction. 

Sgan.  There  is  nothing  I  can  refuse  you.  You  will  hear 
how  I  will  speak  to  him.     (within  the  house)  Ah !   so  you 

urt!  here,  scoundrel! My  brother,  I  beg  your  pardon, 

I  assure  you  it  was  not  my  fault. Profligate  wretch ! 

I  will  teach  you  to  dare  importune  Mr.  Gorgibus,  and  plague 

him   with  your  absurdities ! Ah !    my   brother  .  .  . 

.  ,  .  Hold  your  tongue,  I  tell  3'ou. I  would  not 

disoblige  .  .  .  • .  .  Be  silent,  rascal  .  

Gc.-Ii'e.  (coming  forward).  Who  do  you  think  is  in  your 
house  at  present? 

GoR.  Why !  it  is  the  Doctor  with  his  brother  Nar- 
cissus; they  have  had  a  quarrel,  but  they  aie  making 
it  up. 

Gr.-TJe.     Deuce  take  it,  if  they  are  more  than  one  ! 

Sgan.  (within  the  house)  Drunkard  that  you  are!  I 
will  Teach  you  how  to  behave. — He  may  well  look 
down!  He  feels  he  has  done  wrong,  the  good-for-no- 
thing scoundiel!  Ah,  the  hypocrite,  how  he  pretends 
to  be  good  I 

Gu.-1\E.  (to  GoHGiBus).  Sir,  do  ask  him,  just  for  fun,  to 
make  his  brother  show  himself  at  the  window. 
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GoR.  Very  well.  Sir,  pray  make  your  biolLer  show 
himself  at  the  window. 

Scan,  {from  the  ic'mdoio).  He  is  unwoitliy  of  being  seen 
by  honourable  people ;  and,  besides,  I  could  not  bear  to 
have  him  by  the  side  of  me. 

GoR.  Sir,  do  not  refuse  me  this  favour,  after  all  those 
you  have  granted  me. 

Sgan.  {from  the  windoiv).  Truly,  Mr.  Gorgibus,  you  have 
so  much  power  over  me  that  I  can  refuse  you  nothing.  Show 
yourself,  scoundrel !  ( after  havincj  disappeared  one  moment,  he 
reappears  as  a  valet.)  Mr.  Gorgibus,  I  am  so  much  indebted 
to  you.  {^Disappears,  and  reappears  again  as  doctor.)  Well, 
did  you  see  that  picture  of  drunkenness? 

Gr.-Ee.  {to  Gorgibus).  I  know  they  are  but  one,  and 
to  prove  it,  tell  him  that  you  want  to  see  them  both 
together. 

GoR.  But  grant  me  the  favour  of  showing  yourself 
with  him,  and  of  embracing  him  at  the  window  before  me. 

Scan,  {from  the  windcio).  It  is  a  thing  I  would  refuse  to 
any  one  but  you  ;  but,  to  show  you  that  I  would  do  anything 
for  your  sake,  I  consent,  though  with  difficulty,  and  I  wish 
that  he  should  first  ask  you  to  forgive  him  for  the  trouble 

he  has  given  you. Yes,  Mr.  Goigibus,  I  beg  your  pardon 

for  having  tioubled  you  so  much  ;  and  I  promise  you,  my 
brother,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Gorgibus,  to  be  so  careful 
in  future  that  you  will  never  have  reason  to  complain.  I 
beg  of  yon  not  to  think  any  more  of  what  is  past  {he  kisses 
his  hat  and  his  ruff,  ichich  he  has  put  at  the  end  of  his  elbow). 

GoR.     Well,  did  }ou  not  see  them  both? 

Gr.-Ee.     Upon  my  word,  he  is  a  sorcerer  ! 

Sgan.  {coming  out  of  the  house  as  doctor).  I  give  you 
back  the  key  of  your  house,  sir.  I  do  not  \vi«h  this 
sci'undrel  to  come  down  with  me,  i'ov  he  makes  mc  ashamed 
of  liim.  I  would  not,  for  anything,  that  he  should  be  seen 
with  me  in  this  town,  where  I  have  some  reputation.  You 
can  send  him  away  when  you  please.  I  wish  you  good 
moriiing,  and  am  your  humble  servant  {feigns  to  go,  but^ 
after  having  thrown  down  his  gown,  enters  the  house  by  the 
window). 

GoR.  I  must  go,  and  set  this  poor  fellow  free.  To  say 
the  truth,  if  his  brother  has  forgiven  him,  it  is  not  befoi'e 
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ill-treating  liim  veiy  much  (^goes  into  his  house,  and  comes  out 
with  Sganarelle  as  a  servant'). 

Scan.  1  thank  you  very  much,  sir,  for  the  trouble  you 
have  taken  and  the  kindness  you  have  shown  me.  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  you  for  it  all  my  life. 

Gr.-Ee.  (to  GoRGiBUs).  Where  do  you  think  the  doctor 
is  now  ? 

GoR.     He  is  gone  away. 

Gr.-Ee.  (who  has  picked  up  Sgaxarelle's  gown').  I  hold 
him  under  my  arm.  There  is  the  knave  who  played  the 
doctor  and  deceived  you ;  and,  while  he  is  deceiving  you 
and  playing  you  off,  Valere  and  your  daughter  are  together, 
aoing  all  they  like. 

GoR.  Ah !  how  unfortunate  I  am !  But  you  shall  be 
hanged !  you  knave  !  you  scoundrel ! 

Sgan.  Why,  sir,  what  good  will  it  do  you  to  hang  me  ? 
Hear  a  word  or  two,  I  beg  of  you.  It  is  true  that, 
thanks  to  my  stratagem,  my  master  is  with  your 
daughter ;  but,  while  serving  him,  I  have  done  you  no 
wrong.  It  is  a  good  match  for  her,  both  as  to  birth  and 
money.  Believe  me,  do  not  make  a  scandal  which  would 
turn  to  your  shame ;  but  send  this  knave  here  to  the  devil 
along  with  Villebrequin.     But  here  are  our  lovers. 

Scene  XV. — Valere,  Lucile,  Gorgibus,  Sganarelle. 

Val.     We  come  to  ask  you  to  forgive  us. 

GoR.  I  forgive  you  ;  and,  on  seeing  such  a  good  son-m- 
law,  think  myself  happily  deceived  by  Sganarelle.  Now, 
let  us  all  go  to  the  wedding,  and  drink  the  health  of  the 
company. 


IHE     BLUNDERER; 

OK,  THE  MISHAPS. 


(L'£T0UEDI,  OU  LES  CONTEE-TEMPS.) 


'  L'JEtourdi'  was  acted  for  tie  first  time  in  Lyons,  either  in  1653  of 
l'J5o.  Played  in  Paris  in  the  Louvre,  in  1G58,  before  the  king,  it 
olitaineil  tlie  greatest  success. 

Molicre  took  the  jait  of  31ascarilla 


PEKSONS  EEPRESENTEU. 


Pandolfe,  father  to  Lelib. 

Ansrlme,  father  to  Hippolttb. 

Trufaldin,  an  old  man. 

Celie,  a  slave  belonging  to  Teufaldin. 

HiPPOLYTE,  daughter  to  Anselme. 

L^LiE,  son  to  Pandolfe. 

Leandre,  a  young  man  of  good  familij, 

Andre,  a  supposed  gipsy. 

Mascarille,  servant  to  Lelie. 

Ergaste,  a  friend  of  Masoarillb, 

A  Messenger. 

Two  Companies  of  Masqucradcra. 


TTie  icene  is  at  Messina,  in  a  public  plnr\ 


THE   BLUNDERER 

ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — L^lie. 

Very  well,  Leandre,  let  it  be  so  !  We  will  have  a  struggle 
for  it;  we  will  see  whicli  of  us  two  will  cany  the  day; 
which  of  us  two,  in  our  common  pursuit  of  this  lovely  girl, 
can  best  thwart  the  addresses  of  his  rival.  But,  muster 
your  forces,  prepare  f  )r  a  hard  light,  for  1  assure  you  that 
on  my  side  nothing  shall  be  left  undone. 

Scene  II. — Lelie,  Masoarille. 

Lel.     Ah  !  Mascarille ! 

Masc.     What  is  the  matter? 

Lel.  Matter  enough  !  Everything  goes  wrong  in  my 
love  affairs.  1  have  just  heard  that  Loandre  is  in  love 
with  Ct'lie,  so  that,  although  I  have  now  changed  the 
object  of  my  desires,  he  is  again  my  rival. 

Masc.     Leaiidi  e  in  love  witli  Celio  ? 

Lel.     He  adores  her,  I  tell  you. 

Maso.     So  much  the  worse. 

Lel.  So  much  the  worse,  indeed;  and  that's  what  puts 
me  out  But  1  will  not  despair,  I  will  take  heart  again  : 
f  »r  have  I  not  you  to  help  nie,  Mascarille — you,  so  clever  ir. 
intrigues;  you  who  have  never  found  anything  difficult; 
you  who  de.-ei-vo  to  be  called  the  prince  of  servants,  and 
who  in  the  whole  world  .... 

Masc.  A  truce  to  your  compliments  1  Thus  it  alwaj's 
is;  when  you  masters  have  need  of  iis  poor  slaves,  there  is 
no  end  to  your  praise.  We  are  the  much  beloved,  the 
wonders  of  this   world  ;    but  let   there  be  the   sli^rhtest 
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cause  for  displeasure  and,  lo !  we  are  rascals  and  scoun- 
drels, who  des;erve  a  good  thrashing. 

Lel,  Nay,  you  wrong  nie. — But  let  us  talk  together 
for  a  moment  of  the  beautiful  slave.  Tell  me  if  the 
coldest,  the  most  ciuel  heart  could  resist  the  power  of  her 
lovely  charms?  As  for  me,  when  I  look  at  her,  when  I 
he  ir  her  talk,  I  feel  that  she  is  not  what  she  seems,  and 
that  her  lowly  station  must  hide  a  noble  birth ! 

i\lASC.  Very  romantic!  But  what  will  Pandolfe  say  to 
all  this?  He  is  your  father, — at  least  he  says  so.  You 
know  that  your  behaviour  puts  him  pretty  often  out  ot 
temper,  and  that  he  frets  and  fumes  against  you  in  fine 
style.  You  know  besides,  that  he  is  arranging  a  marriage 
for  you  with  Anseliue,  whose  daughter  he  wishes  to  give 
you  for  a  wife,  for  he  believes  that  nothing  but  marriage 
can  make  a  steady  man  of  you.  What  will  he  do  when  he 
hears  that  you  refuse  the  girl  he  has  chosen  for  you,  and 
that  it  is  the  love  you  have  for  a  person  of  whom  nobody 
knows  anything,  which  makes  yuu  forget  your  duty  of 
obedience  to  him?  God  knows  what  a  storm  will  burst 
over  your  head,  and  with  what  fine  lectures  you  will  be 
entertained. 

Lel.     There  !  there !    An  end  to  all  your  speechifying ! 

Masc.  An  end  rather  to  your  design.  It  has  not  much, 
to  recommend  it,  and  you  would  do  better  if  ...  . 

Lel.  J  thuuglit  by  this  time  you  might  have  been 
aware  that  nothing  is  gained  by  making  me  angry,  that 
I  have  no  taste  for  advice,  and  that  the  servant  who  takes 
upon  himself  to  sermonise  me,  acts  altogether  against  his 
own  interests. 

]\Iasc.  (aside).  He  is  getting  into  a  rage,  (aloud)  All 
I  said  was  only  in  fun,  and  to  try  you.  Do  I  look,  then, 
like  a  stern  reformer,  and  does  Masearille  oppose  that 
which  is  natural  ?  You  know  that  I  do  not,  and  that  the 
only  reproach  you  can  make  me  is  that  I  am  too  good- 
nalured. — No,  believe  me,  do  not  listen  to  the  lectures 
of  your  old  greybeard  of  a  father;  follow  your  whim,  and 
laugh  at  his  advice.  In  very  truth,  my  opinion  is  that 
those  decrepit  old  dotards  only  try  to  deceive  us  with 
their  silly  stories ;  and  that,  forced  to  be  virtuous,  they 
hope  to  deprive  young  people,  out  of  sheer  envy,  of  all 
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the  pleasures  of  life.  You  know  my  talents,  dispose 
of  me. 

Leu  That's  better!  But  to  proceed:  yon  mnst  know 
that  when  J  first  declared  my  passion,  it  was  not  disdained 
liy  the  sweet  girl  who  had  inspired  it.  I'ut,  now  that 
Leandre  has  threatent>d  me  ihat  he  will  carry  her  off,  no 
time  is  to  bo  lost.  Eansack  your  brains  to  find  the 
epeedicst  means  of  secuiing  her  for  me.  I'lan  any  trick, 
invent  any  subterfuge,  find  any  stratagem,  but  frustrate, 
by  some  means,  the  pretensions  of  my  rival. 

Masc.  Let  me  think  awhile,  (aside)  What  can  I  possibly 
invent  ? 

IjEL.    Well,  the  stratagem  ? 

M.vsc.  One  moment !  You  go  too  fast  ;  my  brain  moves 
more  leisurely.  I  have  it !  You  must  ....  no,  that 
won't  do.     But  if  you  wuuld  go  ...  . 

Lel.     Where? 

Masc.    That's  but  a  poor  device.    I  thought  of  one  .... 

Lkl.     What  was  it  ? 

Masc.     It  would  not  succeed.    But  could  you  not  .  .  .  .  ? 

Lel.     Could  I  not  what  ? 

Masc.     No.     Y'ou  could  do  nothing.    Speak  to  Anselme. 

Lel.     And  what  can  I  s^ay  to  him? 

Masc  Quite  true,  that  would  be  falling  out  of  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire.  Yet  we  must  have  her.  Go  to 
Trufaldin. 

Lel.     What  to  do? 

Masc     I  ion't  know. 

Lel.  Come,  this  is  too  bad  1  You  will  drive  me  mad 
with  your  idle  talk. 

Masc.  Well,  you  know  that  if  you  could  command  a 
good  round  sum  of  money,  there  would  be  no  need  for  us 
to  stand  here  speculating  upon  the  be.->t  means  of  securing 
your  object;  wo  would  go  and  purchase  the  slave  off 
hand,  and  thus  efTectually  prevent  \our  rival  fiom  thwmt- 
ing  you  by  being  first.  I  know  that  Tiufaldiu  is  latlur 
unea.sy  about  those  gipsies  who  placed  her  with  him,*  and 
that  he  is  anxious  about  his  money,  which  they  are  a  long 
time  bringing  him.     If  he  could  only  got  this  money  back 

•  As  sccuiity  for  tlie  iuoticj-  Unt  (see  Act  v.  Sc.  iLi.). 
VOL.   1.  D 
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again,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  would  be 
but  too  delighted  to  sell  her,  for  he  has  always  lived  like 
a  sordid  miser.  He  would  consent  to  be  whipped  for  less 
than  sixpence,  and  money  is  the  god  he  worships  1  Un- 
fortunately, it  so  happens  that  .... 

Lel.     That  .  .  .  .  ? 

Masc.  That  your  father  is  almost  as  bad.  He  won't 
allow  you  to  handle  his  ducats  at  your  pleasure  ;  and  1 
don't  know  of  a  single  purse,  however  small,  that  would 
open  at  your  command.  But  let  us  try  to  speak  to  Celie, 
and  find  out  what  she  thinks.  Her  window  looks  this 
way. 

Lel.  Be  cautious,  for  Trufaldin  keeps  watch  day  and 
night  over  her. 

Masc.  Let  us  stand  still,  and  wait  in  this  corner  .... 
What  luck  !  here  she  comes. 

Scene  III. — Celie,  Lelie,  Mascarille. 

Lel.  Ah  !  what  thanks  I  owe  to  Heaven,  for  oflfering  to 
my  sight  the  celestial  charms  it  has  bestowed  upon  you ! 
Great  though  the  sufiering  which  those  eyes  have  caused 
me,  greater  still  is  the  delight  I  feel  at  being  able  once 
more  to  gaze  upon  them  ! 

Cel,  My  heart,  with  reason,  is  surprised  at  your  words ; 
it  has  never  wished  that  my  eyes  should  pain  anyone ;  and 
if  they  have  in  any  way  injured  you,  believe  that  it  was 
entirely  without  my  leave. 

Lel.  Oh !  I  do  not  complain,  their  glances  are  too 
charming  to  cause  me  any  injury !  I  esteem  it  a  supreme 
happiness  to  cherish  the  wounds  they  make,  and  .... 

Masc.  You  are  rather  losing  yourself  in  the  clouds ; 
this  is  not  exactly  the  style  we  have  need  of  here ;  let  us 
spend  our  time  more  to  the  purpose,  and  quickly  ask  her 
what  .... 

True,  (within).     Celie ! 

Masc.  (to  Lelie).     I  told  you  so ! 

L?:l.  0  cruel  fate  !  Why  must  this  wretched  old  man 
come  and  interrupt  us  ! 

Masc.     Leave  us.     I  will  find  something  to  say  to  him. 

(Lemk  hidei.) 
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Scene  IV.--  Trufaldin,  Celie,  Mascarille,  Lelie  (liidtng). 

Truf.  {to  Celie).  What  are  you  doing  out  of  doors? 
What  can  possibly  bring  you  here  ?  Have  1  uot  forbidden 
you  to  speak  to  anybody  ? 

Cel.  Pray  do  not  bo  angry ;  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  this  honest  fellow  some  time  ago,  and  there  is  no 
occasion  for  you  to  suspect  liim. 

Masc.     Is  this  Signor  Trufaldin  ? 

Cel.     Yes. 

Masc.  Sir,  I  am  your  most  humble  servant.  It  gives 
me  extreme  pleasure  to  pay  my  respects  to  a  man  whose 
name  is  so  well  known. 

Truf.     Sir,  your  very  humble  servant. 

Masc.  I  am  intruding  perhaps,  but  I  have  met  witlx 
this  young  lady  before.  1  liave  learnt  how  well  skilled 
she  is  in  the  art  of  predicting  the  future,  and  I  have 
therefore  come  to  consult  her  on  a  certain  subject. 

1'ruf.  (to  C^lie).  What!  Do  you  deal  in  the  super- 
natui-al  ? 

Cel.     No,  such  magic  as  I  have  is  purely  natural.* 

Masc.  I  will  briefly  state  the  case.  The  master  who"o 
servant  I  aiu,  has  lost  his  heart.  He  woixld  fain  tell  the 
beauty  he  adores  of  the  flame  that  buj-ns  within  him,  but 
a  wakeful  dragon,  that  watches  over  this  treasure,  has  till 
now  rendered  all  his  attempts  unavailing.  To  cnniplete 
his  misery,  he  has  just  discovered  that  he  has  a  dangerous 
rival.  Now,  his  great  anxiety  is  to  know  whether  he  may 
still  hope  for  success  in  his  love.  I  have  therefore  come  to 
consult  you,  for  I  feel  sure  that  from  your  lips  alone  can  I 
learn  the  truth. 

Cel.     Under  what  planet  was  your  master  bom  ? 

MAsa  Under  a  planet  which  makes  his  love  unchange- 
able. 

Cel.  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  name  the  object  of 
his  passion ;  the  science  I  p(is.sess  enlightens  me  suffi- 
ciently. Tell  him  that  this  young  girl  has  a  proud  heart, 
and  that  although  she  is  now  in  adversity,  she  still  knows 

•  Or,  more  literally,  "  Do  you  deal  in  the  black  art? — No,  I  only 
onJorstand  white  magic." 

D   2 
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how  to  preserve  her  self-respect.  She  is  not  of  a  dis- 
position to  disclose  too  freely  her  secret  feelings,  but  I 
have  full  knowledge  of  them,  and  I  will  in  a  few  words 
impart  them  all  to  yon. 

Masc.     Oh  !  wondrous  power  of  magic ! 

Cel.  If  your  master  can  really  be  constant  in  his  af- 
fection, and  if  his  motives  are  such  as  virtue  can  approve, 
tell  him  to  be  under  no  fear  of  loving  in  vain ;  there  is 
loom  for  hope,  and  the  fortress  he  wishes  to  take,  is  not 
averse  from  parley,  but  is,  on  the  contraiy,  rather  inclined 
to  capitulation. 

Masc.  That  is  a  great  deal ;  but  this  fortress  depends 
on  a  governor  who  is  hard  to  gain  over. 

Cel.     Tliei  e  lies  all  the  difficulty. 

Masc.  (aside,  looJcing  at  Lelie).  Deuce  take  the  fooli&h 
fellow !  how  narrowly  he  watches  us  ! 

Cel.     And  now  listen  to  what  you  ought  to  do  ...  . 

Lel.  (joining  them).  Tray,  Trufaldin,  do  not  get  uneasy; 
it  is  in  obedience  to  my  orders  that  this  trusty  servant 
has  come  to  see  you.  I  sent  him  to  offer  you  my  services, 
and  to  treat  with  you  concerning  this  young  lady,  whose 
ransom  I  wish  to  pay,  provided  we  can  come  to  terms. 

Masc.  (aside).     Plague  take  the  ass! 

Truf.  So !  So  !  Which  of  the  two  am  I  to  believe  ? 
This  story  strangely  contradicts  the  other  one. 

Masc.  This  gentleman  is  not  quite  right  in  his  head; 
did  you  not  know  it  ? 

Truf.  I  know  what  I  know  ;  you  are  up  to  something, 
I  fear,  (to  Celie)  Go  in,  and  never  take  such  a  liberty 
again.  As  for  you  two  arrant  knaves~or  I  am  greatly 
mistaken — if  ever  again  you  want  to  play  upon  me,  make 
up  your  mind  beforehand  as  to  the  tune.  (Exit.) 

Scene  V. — L^lie,  Mascarille. 

Masc  "Well  done!  To  speak  the  plain  truth,  I  only 
wish  that  he  had  soundly  thrashed  us  both  into  the 
bargain !  What  need  was  there  for  your  showing  your- 
self? What  need  for  you  to  come,  like  a  blunderer  that 
you  are,  and  give  the  lie  to  all  I  had  been  saying  ? 

Lei.     I  thought  I  did  right. 
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Masc.  Of  couiso  you  did!  I  might  have  expected  as 
much  from  you !  Yim're  such  a  confirmed  marplot,  that 
people  have  ceased  to  wonder  at  your  freaks. 

Lel.  Surely  the  ofleuce  was  small  enough;  and  you 
need  not  make  so  much  of  it!  Is  there  no  means  of 
retrieving  «ucli  a  little  mishap  ?  Any  how,  if  you  do  not 
see  your  way  to  giving  me  Celie,  at  least  try  to  thwart  my 
rival's  schemes,  and  prevent  him  from  huyiiig  this  slave 
hefcre  I  do.  For  fear  my  presence  should  still  prove  niis- 
chievuus,  I'll  retire. 

Masc.  It  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do.  (Exit  L^lie.) 
There  is  no  doubt  that  money  would  prove  the  safest  and 
surest  agent  in  this  business ;  but,  as  it  fails  us,  we  must 
think  of  something  eLe. 

Scene  VI. — Anselme  (a  purse  at  Ms  side),  Mascarille. 

Ans.  Upon  my  word,  ours  is  a  strange  age !  I  am 
ashamed  of  it !  Never  was  there  such  a  love  of  nifuey  ; 
never  t-nch  dilficulty  in  getting  })ack  one's  own.  What- 
ever caie  we  may  take,  debts  are  now-a-days  like  children, 
begot  wiih  pleasure,  but  brought  forth  with  pain,  Jt  is 
delightful  enough  to  feel  money  coming  into  our  purse, 
but  when  the  time  comes  that  we  are  to  deliver  it  up 
again,  then  it  is  that  the  pangs  of  labour  seize  fast  upon 
us,  an.d  wo  groan.  Still,  I  have  got  back  the  eighty 
pounds  which  have  been  owing  to  me  for  the  last  two 
years ;  I  must  be  thankful  for  small  nioicies. 

Masc.  (aside).  Oh  !  Oh !  "What  fine  game  to  shoot  on 
the  wing!  Soft's  the  word ;  I  must  get  a  little  nearer. 
I  know  pretty  well  the  sweet  lullaby  wherewith  to  soothe 
him.     (Joining  Anselme)  Anselme,  1  have  just  seen  .... 

Ans.     Seen  whom  ? 

Masc.     Your  Kerina. 

Ans.  Have  you  ?  And  what  does  the  cruel  one  say 
of  me? 

JIasc.     She  loves  you  more  than  ever, 

Ans.     She  does  ? 

Masc,  She  loves  you  so,  that  it  bicaks  one's  heatt  to 
see  her  suffer. 

Ass.     1  low  happy  you  make  met 
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Masc.  Lovo  is  nearly  killing  the  poor  thing.  •'Anselme, 
my  darlin<;,"  she  cries,  "  when  will  mariiage  unite  our 
hearts  ?  When  will  you  vouchsafe  to  quench  these  flames 
which  devour  me  ?  " 

Ans.  But  why  has  she  concealed  this  from  me  till 
now  ?  Truly  women  aie  great  dissemblers !  After  all, 
Mascarille,  what  do  you  think  ?  Although  old,  my  good 
looks  have  not  yet  left  me  ;  I  have  yet  wherewith  to  please 
the  eye. 

Masc.  Decidedly.  That  face  of  yours  is  still  not  amiss ; 
if  it  is  not  of  the  handsomest,  it's  at  least  agieeable.* 

Ans.    So  that  .  .  .  .  ? 

Masc.  (trying  to  talze  the  purse).  So  that  she  dotes  on 
you,  and  considers  you  now  as  ...  . 

Ans.     As  what  ? 

Masc.     As  her  husband  ;  and  intends  .... 

Ans.     Intends  .  .  .  .  ? 

Masc.  Intends,  happen  what  may,  to  steal  a  purse  from 
you. 

Ans.     Steal  what  ? 

Masc.  (talcing  the  purse,  and  letting  it  slide  to  the  ground). 
To  steal  a  buss  from  you.")" 

Ans.  Ah  !  I  understand  you.  I  say,  when  next  you 
see  her,  you  will  say  a  good  word  for  me,  will  you  not  ? 

Masc     Trust  me. 

Ans.     Good-bye ! 

Masc     May  Heaven  protect  you ! 

Ans.  (coming  back).  Really,  I  was  acting  in  a  strange 
manner,  and  you  might  well  have  accused  me  of  neglect. 
Here  am  I  asking  you  to  assist  me  in  my  love,  you  give 
me  good  news,  and  I  do  not  think  of  rewarding  your  zeal  I 
Here  !  be  sure  you  remember  .... 

Masc     No,  no,  I  beg  of  you,  pray  don't ! 

Ans.     Allow  me  .... 

Masc  I  won't  hear  of  such  a  thing.  I  don't  do  this 
for  the  sake  of  money. 

*  II  est  des  agreables  (dc'sagreable). 
t  Masc.    Et  vous  veut,  quoiqu*il  tienne,  prendre  la  bourse. 
Ans.     la...? 

Masc.     La  bonche  avec  la  sienna. 
There  is  a  play  on  these  two  woida. 
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Ans.     I  know  it ;  but  still  .... 

Masc.     No,  sir,  I  will  not.     Yon  olTend  me. 

Ans.     Grood-bye,  then,  Mascarille. 

Masc.  (aside).     When  will  he  cease  talking? 

Ans.  (coming  back').  I  wish  you  to  take  to  the  dear 
girl  some  slight  token  of  my  love.  Let  me  give  you 
enough  to  buy  her  a  ring,  or  some  other  trinket  that  you 
may  think  proper. 

Masc.  No,  no !  leave  your  money  alone,  and  do  not 
trouble  yourself.  Since  you  wish  it,  I  will  make  her  a 
present  of  a  fashionable  ring  that  was  left  with  me  this 
morning,  and,  if  it  fits  her,  you  shall  pay  me  for  it 
aftei-wards. 

Ans.  Do  so  ;  and  mind,  above  all  things,  you  encourage 
her  in  the  good  opinion  she  has  of  me,  and  in  her  desire 
of  making  me  her  own.  (Enter  Lelie.) 


Scene  VII. — L6lie,  Anselme,  Mascarille. 

Lel.  (taking  up  the  purse).     Whose  purse  is  this  ? 

Ans.  Good  Heavens  !  I  liad  dropped  it ;  and  afterwards 
I  should  have  said  that  it  had  been  stolen  from  me.  I  am 
extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness ;  it  has  saved 
me  a  deal  of  anxiety.  Without  you,  I  might  never  have 
seen  my  money  again.  I  shall  go  home  this  minute,  and 
put  it  safely  away.  (Exit.) 

Scene  VIIL— Li^^lie,  Mascarille. 

Masc.     Hang  me,  if  I  ever  saw  such  officiousness  ! 

Lel.     Why,  but  for  me  he  would  have  lost  his  money. 

Masc.  There's  no  denying  it,  you  do  wonders,  and 
have  shown  to-day  most  exquisite  judgment,  followed  of 
court^e  by  supreme  good  fortune.  Go  on  as  you  have 
begun  ;  we  shall  thrive  apace. 

Lel.     W^hat  have  I  done,  now  ? 

Masc.  What  you  have  done  ?  Why,  acted  the  fool,  if 
you  will  have  it  in  plain  English.  You  know  that  your 
father  will  give  you  no  money.  Von  know  that  we 
aie  greatly  pressed  by  a  formidable  rival  ;  and  yet  when, 
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to  oblige  you,  I  have  recourse  to  a  bold  stratagem,  of 
which.  I  alone  bear  the  shame  and  danger  .... 

Lel.     What !     Was  it  ....  ? 

Masc.  Yes,  simpleton,  it  was  to  buy  Celie,  that  I  had 
seized  the  mone}'',  which  you  gave  back  with  so  much  grace. 

Lel.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  was  in  the  wrong ;  but  how 
could  I  guess  '? 

Masc.  Oh,  no  doubt,  it  required  exceptional  discern- 
ment ! 

Lel.  You  should  have  made  me  some  sign  to  warn  me 
of  what  was  going  on. 

Masc.  No  doubt,  I  ought  to  have  my  optics*  behind 
me.  Leave  me  alone,  and  let's  have  no  more  of  your 
stupid  excuses !  Another  man,  after  this,  would  give  up 
the  affair  altogether;  but  as  just  a  minute  ago,  I  thought 
of  a  masferly  piece  of  roguery,  I  should  like  to  see  how 
it  works  ;  only  mind,  if  ...  . 

Lel.  Ko,  I  promise  you  I  won't  interfere  any  more.  I 
will  say  nothing,  do  nothing. 

Masc.  Mind  you  don't !  Now  go,  pray  go.  The 
very  sight  of  you  kindles  my  wrath. 

Lel.     Lose  no  time  for  fear  that  in  this  business  .... 

Masc.  Once  more,  go,  I  tell  you ;  I  will  set  to  work 
immediately.  (Exit  Lei.ie.)  I  must  be  prudent.  It  will 
be  exquisite,  if  it  succeeds  ;  and  it  can't  help  succeeding  ! 
To  begin  with  ....   Good !  here  is  the  very  man  I 

Scene  IX. — Pandolfe,  Mascapjlle. 

Pand.     Mascarille  I 

Masc.     Sir ! 

Pand.  To  speak  to  you  plainly,  I  am  far  from  pleased 
with  my  son. 

Masc.  With  my  master?  Ah!  to  whom  do  you  say 
that,  sir  ?  You  are  not  the  only  one  who  complains,  I  can 
tell  you ;  and  his  evil  doings  have  well-nigh  worn  out  my 
patience. 

Pand.  That  is  strange,  I  thought  that  you  two  had  a 
full  understanding  in  all  matters  which  .... 

♦  Je  devais  au  dos  avoir  mon  luminaire. 
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Masc,  Do  not  believe  it,  sir;  wo  are  always  pickiug  a 
boue  about  something,  and  not  a  day  passes  but  1  try  to 
remind  him  of  his  duty.  Only  a  few  minutes  ago  we  had 
a  quarrel  about  his  engagement  with  Hippolvte;  for  ho 
rebels  against  it.  By  such  distjbediencc  he  violates  all  the 
respect  duo  to  you  his  father. 

"Pand.     You  had  a  quarrel  ? 

Masc.     Yes,  and  a  very  serious  one  too. 

Pand.  I  have  been  greatly  dt- ceived  then,  for  I  thought 
that  you  were  always  ready  to  encourage  him  in  whatever 
he  did. 

Masc.  I  encourage  him!  Jnst  see  tho  wickedness  of 
the  world,  and  how  innocence  is  always  oppressed.  If  my 
uprightness  were  known  to  you,  although  I  am  but  his 
sers-ant,  you  would  give  me  the  additional  pay  of  a  tutor. 
You,  yoiirself,  could  not  admonisli  him  more  than  1  du, 
in  order  to  bring  him  to  reason.  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir," 
I  often  say  to  him,  "  cease  to  be  driven  by  the  fiist  wind 
that  blows  ;  do  settle  down.  Look  what  a  wortliy  father 
Heaven  has  bestowed  upon  you,  and  what  a  reputation  ho 
has  in  the  world  ;  forbcir  to  grieve  him  to  the  very  soul, 
and  live,  as  he  does,  like  a  man  of  honour." 

Pand.  That  is  rightly  spoken ;  and  what  does  he  answer 
to  that  ? 

Masc.  Answer?  "Why  all  kinds  of  nonsense,  witlx 
which  bo  tries  to  overpower  my  arguments.  Mind,  I  do 
not  say  that  at  tho  bottom  of  his  heart,  he  has  not  retained 
those  principles  of  honour  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  you  ; 
but  the  fact  is,  the  poor  fellow  is  no  longer  governed  by 
reason  and  common  sense.  If  I  could  speak  out  freely, 
and  give  advice,  I  believe  you  would  soon  see  him  an 
altered  man. 

Pand.     Pray  speak  out. 

Masc.  It  is  a  secret  which  would  cost  me  dear  if  it 
were  discovered,  but  1  feel  sure  that  I  can  trust  it  with 
safety  to  your  discretion. 

Pand.     You  may  rest  quite  satisfied  about  that. 

Masc.  Know,  then,  that  the  love  your  son  has  for  a 
certain  slave,  exceeds  the  respect  he  has  for  your  wishes. 

Pand.  I  have  been  told  of  this  before,  Mascarille,  but 
it  comes  home  to  me,  when  it  is  you  that  tell  it  me. 
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Masc.     You  can  judge  if  I  am  the  secret  confidant  .... 

Pand.     I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  not. 

Masc.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  really  wish  to  bring 
him  back  quietly  to  the  path  of  duty,  you  must  ....  1  am 
terribly  afraid  of  being  overheard,  for  it  would  be  all  over 
with  me  if  he  knew  of  this  ....  you  must,  I  say,  in  order 
to  cut  short  all  his  schemes,  secretly  buy  his  beloved  slave, 
and  send  her  away  to  some  far-off  country.  Anselme  knows 
Tiufaldin  very  well ;  let  him  go  and  buy  her  for  you  this 
very  morning.  Afterwards,  if  you  are  willing  to  trust  her 
to  me,  I  know  some  slave-merchants  to  whom  I  can  sell 
her.  I  can  promise  in  this  way  to  make  good  to  you  the 
money  she  costs  you,  and  to  send  her  out  of  the  way,  in 
spite  of  30ur  son.  If  you  wish  him  to  enter  the  bonds  of 
matrimony,  we  must  steer  clear  of  this  growing  love,  fur 
however  willing  he  may  be  to  submit  to  you,  and  to  accept 
the  yoke  you  would  put  on  him,  the  sight  of  this  giil 
might  renew  his  flame,  and  prove  a  great  hindrance  to  the 
happiness  of  his  married  life. 

Pand.  Fairly  put!  Your  advice  pleases  me  greatly. — 
Here  comes  Anselme.  Go,  now ;  I  will  do  my  best  quickly 
to  get  possession  of  this  troublesome  slave,  and  to  put  her 
into  your  hands  ;  you  can  then  manage  the  rest.        {Exit.~) 

Masc.  Famous  !  Kow  to  inform  my  master  of  all  this. 
Long  live  knaves  and  their  knavish  tricks  I 

Scene  X. — Hippolyte,  Mascarille. 

Hip.  So  this  is  your  v/ay  of  serving  me,  you  faithless 
rascal  !  I  overheard  everything  myself,  and  saw  your 
false  dealings  !  If  1  had  not,  I  could  never  have  believed 
it!  You  promised  me  that  you  would  serve  my  love  for 
Loandre,  and  I  had  a  right  to  expect  that  with  your  skill 
and  management  you  would  find  means  to  break  off  the 
engagement  with  Lelie,  which  my  father  wi>hes  to  force 
on  me.  You  have  deceived  me,  miscreant  I  But  you  will 
find  yourself  mistaken  ;  I  know  a  sure  way  of  preventing 
the  purchase  you  so  eagerly  recommend,  and  I  will  go 
immediately  .... 

Masc.  How  hasty  you  are  !  Yon  fly  into  a  passion, 
without  giving  yourtelf  time  to  inquire  if  you  are  right  or 
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Nvrong.  Wliy  thus,  in  a  moment,  get  angry  with  me  ? — 
Since  you  su  insult  me,  I  really  have  a  great  mind  to  let 
you  go  your  own  way,  to  make  your  wurds  true,  and  to 
leave  undone  what  I  have  begun. 

Hip.  And  what  can  you  invent  to  make  me  believe  the 
contrary  of  what  I  heard  and  saw?  Do  you  mean  to 
deny  it  ? 

Masc.  Deny  it?  Oh  dear  no!  But  you  might  have 
inquired  if  all  this  plotting  was  not  meant  to  serve  you. 
Know  then,  that  the  piece  of  advice,  given  so  innocently, 
will  make  buth  old  men  fall  into  the  snare,  and  that  if  I 
want  them  to  trust  me  with  Celie,  it  is  only  that  I  may 
secure  her  for  Lelie,  and  so  arrange  matters,  that  Anselme, 
furious  at  being  imposed  upon,  and  deprived  of  his  son-in- 
law,  may  in  his  rage  turn  his  choice  upon  Leandre. 

Hip.  What !  this  great  project  which  made  me  so 
angry,  was  all  for  my  sake,  Mascarille  ? 

Masc.  Yes,  for  your  sake.  But,  since  my  kind  seiTices 
meet  with  such  recompense ;  since  I  have  thus  to  bear  w4th 
your  caprices ;  since  for  all  reward  I  am  haughtily  called 
faithless  rascal,  cheat,  and  deceiver,  1  will  soon  correct 
the  mistake  I  have  been  guilty  of,  and  in  a  moment, 
scatter  all  my  schemes  to  the  wind. 

Hip.  (stopjjintj  him).  Piay  do  not  be  so  hard  upon  me, 
and  forgive  ray  fir.-t  outburst  of  passion. 

Masc.  No,  no,  leave  me  alone ;  I  will  soon  change  the 
plan  which  oflends  you  so  much.  You  will  have  no 
more  cause  in  future  to  complain  of  my  schemes.  You 
shall  have  my  master,  I  promise  you  that  you  shall. 

Hip.  Nay,  my  guod,  honest  Mascarille,  do  not  he  angry 
with  me.  1  judged  you  harshly;  I  was  wrong,  I  confess 
it  (^pulb  out  her  purse);  but  I  will  try  to  atone  f(jr  my 
fault  with  this.  Can  you  be  so  hard-hearted  as  to  leave 
me  in  this  manner? 

Masc.  Do  whatever  I  will,  I  fear  I  cannot.  But  really 
your  hasty  temper  makes  you  very  unjust.  Nothing 
wounds  more  a  noble  mind,  than  imputations  upon  its 
honour. 

Hip.  Yes,  it  is  true  T  treated  you  very  badly,  but  let 
thes-e  two  gold  pieces  heal  your  wounds. 

Masc.     Lh. !  I  had  no  such  meaning  {accepts  the  money'). 
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I  am  very  sensitive  on  the  point  of  honour,  but  my  auger 
is  giving  way  already.  We  must  bear  sometimes  with 
our  friends'  failings. 

Hip.  Can  you  bring  to  pass  what  I  so  much  long  for, 
JNIascarille?  and  do  j'ou  really  believe  that  your  bold 
projects  will  favour  my  love,  as  you  imagine  ? 

Masc.  Do  not  make  yourself  anxious  about  that ;  I  am 
ready  for  all  kinds  of  emergencies,  and  even  though  this 
stratagem  should  fiiil  to  bring  about  what  we  wish, 
another  shall  succeed. 

Hip.  Be  sure,  at  least,  that  Hippolyte  will  never  be 
ungrateful. 

Masc.     It  is  not  the  hope  of  gain  that  spurs  me  on. 

Hip.  There  is  your  master  beckoning  ;  he  wants  to 
speak  to  you.  Do  not  forget  to  do  all  you  can  for  me. 
Good-bye.  (Exit  Hippolyte.) 

ScEXE  XI. — Lelie,  Mascarille. 

Lel.  What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  here?  You 
promised  to  do  wonders,  but  your  dilatory  ways  are  really 
unparalleled !  Had  not  my  good  genius  forewarned  me, 
all  hopes  of  success  would  be  over  for  me.  Farewell  then 
to  joy  and  welfare  I  I  shou'd  have  become  a  prey  to 
eternal  grief.  In  short,  had  I  not  been  there  just  at  the 
right  moment,  Anselme  would  have  canied  otf  the  captive, 
and  she  was  for  ever  lost  to  me  ;  but  I  parried  the  tlirust, 
I  warded  off  the  blow,  and  prevailed  so  far  upon  Trufaldiu's 
fears  as  to  make  him  keep  her  in  his  house. 

Masc.  That's  the  third  time  !  When  we  come  to  ten 
we  will  chalk  it  up.  You  incorrigible  donkey  !  it  was  by 
m}'  ordeis  that  Anselme  undertook  a  bargain  so  favourable 
to  our  purpo>e.  She  was  to  be  left  entirely  in  my  power, 
and  your  cursed  meddling  has  again  spoilt  everything. 
And  do  you  expe(;t  me,  after  this,  to  labour  and  toil  to  serve 
your  love?  I  would  rather  a  thousand  times  become  a 
mule,  pumpkin,  codfish,  owl,  or  vampire,  and  that  Satan 
should  come  and  twist  your  neck  for  you.  (Exit.) 

Lel.  1  must  take  him  to  some  tavern,  and  let  him 
discharge  his  fury  on  the  glasses. 
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ACT  IL 

Scene  I. — L^lie,  Mascarille, 

Masc.  "Well,  I  yield  again  to  your  entreaties,  I  yield 
in  spite  of  all  my  protestations  to  the  contrary;  I  can 
resist  no  longer,  and  I  venture  once  more  into  unknown 
dangers  to  promote  your  interests,  which  I  had  sworn  to 
give  up.  So  tender-hearted  is  Mascarille  !  I  a^k  you  what 
would  have  happened  had  Dame  Nature  made  a  giil  of 
him!  Yet,  believe  me,  don't  presume  too  much  en  my 
promise,  and  give  yoTir  usual  countercheck  to  the  project 
I  have  in  haiid  ;  don't  go  and  commit  some  bhmder  or 
other  and  de-stroy  my  hopes.  1  will  excuse  you  to  Anselme, 
in  order  to  have  what  we  want  from  him  ;  but  should  your 
indiscretion  burst  forth  again,  then  farewell  to  all  care  on 
my  part  for  the  object  of  your  passion. 

Lel.  No,  no,  I  will  be  caieful,  1  tell  you.  Never  fear, 
you  shall  see  .... 

Masc.  Mind  you  keep  your  word.  I  have  planned  for 
your  sake  a  bold  stratagem.  Your  father  .shows  great  un- 
willingness to  gratify  all  your  desires  by  d}dng.  anil  I  have 
just  killed  him, — in  words,  that  is  to  say.  I  have  s]))ead  the 
news  that,  seized  by  a  fit  of  apoplex}',  the  good  old  man  has 
suddenly  departeil  this  life.  But  to  make  the  thing  more 
safe,  I  have  managed  first  to  start  him  off  for  h's  farm. 
I  sent  somebody  to  tell  him  that  the  workmen,  in  digging 
the  foundutinns  of  his  new  barn,  had  discovered  a  treasure. 
Ofl"he  flew  in  a  moment;  and  everybody  except  us  is  gii-no 
to  the  country  after  him.  I  have  killed  him  to-day  in 
everybody's  imagination,  and  am  about  to  bury  him  in 
effigy.  Now  that  I  have  told  you  all  the  plot,  play  your 
part  carefully.  As  fur  mine,  if  you  should  see  me  fail  in 
it,  were  it  oiily  in  one  single  word,  I  give  you  leave  to 
tell  me  plainly  that  I  am  a  fool.  (Exit.) 

SCEXE   IT. — Ll<:i,TF. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  ho  has  found  out  a  strange 
way  of  helping   mej    but   when    one   is  really   in   love 
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with  a  beautiful  girl,  what  would  not  one  do  to  be  made 
happy  ?  If  love  can  be  said  to  be  a  fair  excuse,  even  for 
a  crime,  it  can  surely  be  one  for  this  harmless  piece  of 
imposture,  with  which  the  strength  of  my  passion  forces 
me  to-day  to  comply,  in  consideration  of  the  great  joy 
that  is  to  follow.  Good  heavens  !  how  quick  they  are ! 
I  Bee  them  talking  together  about  it.  Now  to  get  ready 
to  act  my  part.  (Exit.) 


Scene  III. — Anselme,  Mascarille. 

Masc.     The  news  may  well  surprise  you. 

Ans.     To  die  in  this  manner  ! 

Masc.  He  was  certainly  much  to  blame.  I  can  never 
forgive  him  for  such  an  affront. 

Ans.    Not  even  to  find  time  to  be  ill  I 

Masc.    No,  never  was  a  man  in  such  a  hurry  to  die. 

Ans.     And  Lelie  ? 

Masc.  He  has  lost  all  command  over  himself,  and  ia 
wild  with  sorrow.  He  has  knocked  himself  about  till  he 
is  black  and  blue,  and  has  resolved  to  follow  his  father  to 
the  grave.  In  short,  the  excess  of  his  grief  determined 
me  to  wrap  the  dead  in  a  shroud  with  the  utmost  speed, 
for  fear  that  the  sight  which  feeds  his  despair  should  tempt 
him  at  last  to  take  some  fatal  step. 

Ans.  All  the  same,  you  should  have  put  it  off  till  the 
evening ;  for  not  only  should  I  have  been  glad  to  have 
Been  poor  Pandolfe  once  more,  but  whoever  buries  a  man 
too  hastily  may  commit  murder ;  many  a  man  is  thought 
to  be  dead  who  only  looks  lil<e  it. 

Masc.  I  warrant  him  dead  to  all  intents  and  purpose^. 
But  now,  to  return  to  what  we  were  talking  about.  Lelie 
has  resolved  (and  it  will  do  him  good)  to  give  his  father 
a  splendid  funeral,  in  order  to  comfort  the  deceased  a  little 
for  his  hard  fate,  by  the  pleasure  he  will  have  at  seeing  the 
honours  we  pay  to  him  after  his  death.  My  master  in- 
herits a  very  good  income;  but  he  is  only  a  novice  in 
business :  all  he  can  see  is  that  the  greater  part  of  his 
•property  does  not  lie  within  his  reach,  and  that  what  he 
has,  is  in  paper.     He  would  beg  of  you,  aftor  having 
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a-sked  you  to  forgive  him  for  his  violent  condact  of  late, 
to  advance  him  at  least  enough  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  this  his  last  duty  to  ...  . 

Axs.  Yes,  yes,  yuu  have  told  me  this  already,  and  I  will 
go  and  see  him. 

Masc.  (a?07ie).  So  far  so  good  ;  everything  is  going  on  as 
smoothly  as  possible.  Let  us  endeavour  to  make  the  end 
correspond  to  so  satisfactory  a  beginning.  Lest  we  should 
be  wrecked  in  the  very  harbour,  let  us  steer  the  sliip  with 
all  care,  and  keep  a  shaq)  look-out  at  the  masthead. 


SCEN'E   IV. — AXSELME,  L^LIE,  MaSCARILLE. 

Ans.  Come  away ;  I  cannot,  without  great  sorrow,  see 
him  wrapt  up  after  that  sad  fashion.  Alas !  to  die  in  so 
short  a  time!  lie  was  alive  and  well  only  tliis  morning! 

Masc.  We  sometimes  go  over  a  good  deal  of  ground  in 
a  little  time. 

Lel.  (weeping).  Oh! 

Ass.  !Nay,  dear  Lelie,  he  was  but  a  man  after  all ; 
Rome  itself  can  grant  no  dispensation  from  death. 

Lel.    Oh! 

Ans.  It  cuts  down  human  beings  without  the  least 
warning,  and  shows  no  pity  in  its  designs  against  them. 

Lel.    Oh! 

Ans.  That  merciless  destroyer  will  not  forego  one  bite 
of  his  murderous  teeth,  no,  not  even  for  the  prayers  of  all 
mankind ;  every  one  must  feel  them. 

Lel.    Oh! 

Masc.  All  your  preaching  is  in  vain ;  his  sorrow  is  too 
deeply  rooted  to  be  eradicated. 

Ans.  If  in  spite  of  all  these  arguments  your  sorrow 
still  endures,  at  least,  my  dear  Lelie,  try  to  moderate  its 
violence. 

Lel.    Oh! 

Masc.    It  is  of  no  use  ;  I  know  what  he  feels. 

Ans.  However,  in  answer  to  the  hint  of  your  servant, 
I  bring  you  here  money  enough  to  celebrate  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  your  father. 

Lel.    Oh!   oh  I 
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Masc.  How  his  grief  increases  at  this  word  !  It  is  death 
to  him,  to  think  of  his  misfortune. 

Axs.  You  will  find  by  the  good  man's  books  that  I  owe 
him  a  much  larger  sum  of  money ;  but  even  if  this  were 
not  the  case,  and  if  I  were  in  no  way  your  debtor,  you 
could  still  freely  command  my  purse.  Take  this  ;  I  am 
entirely  at  your  service,  and  will  prove  it. 

Lel.  {going).   Oh! 

Masc.    How  great  is  the  grief  my  master  feels! 

Ans.  Mascarille,  I  think  it  would  be  but  right  if  he 
would  give  me  a  couple  of  words  as  a  receipt. 

Masc.    Oh! 

Ans,    Everything  is  so  very  uncertain  in  this  world. 

Masc.    Oh! 

Ans.    Get  him  to  write  the  acknowledgment  I  want. 

Masc.  Alas  !  how  can  he  comply  with  your  wish  while 
he  is  in  such  a  state  of  mind  ?  Give  him  time  to  forget  his 
sorrow,  and  as  soon  as  his  great  grief  leaves  him  any  rest, 
I  will  at  once  get  you  the  security.  Farewell.  I  feel  my 
heart  leady  to  burst  with  grief;  I  must  go  with  him  and 
give  full  vent  to  my  tears.     Oh ! 

Ans.  This  world  is  full  of  troubles!  At  rsvery  turn 
man  meets  with  them  under  some  shape  or  other,  and 
never  here  below  .... 


Scene  V. — Pandolfe,  Anselmb. 

Axs.  Oh  heavens,  how  I  tremble !  What !  Pandolfe 
come  back  from  the  dead!  0  God!  has  not  his  soul  found 
rest  ?  How  wan  his  face  has  grown  since  his  death !  For 
pity's  sake,  do  not  approach  me!  my  repugnance  at 
touching  a  dead  man  is  too  great. 

Pani).    \\  hat  can  be  th^e  cause  of  this  ridiculous  terror  ? 

Ans.  Tell  me,  at  a  distance,  what  reason  brings  you 
here.  If  you  have  taken  all  tliis  trouble  to  bid  me  fare- 
well, it  is  too  much  couitesy.  Believe  me,  1  could  well 
have  dispensed  with  the  compliment.  If  your  soul  is  in 
torment  and  needs  prayers,  you  shall  have  them,  I  promise 
you,  but  do  not  frighten  me !  Upon  the  word  of  a  terrified 
man,  I  will  go  immediately  and  order  so  many  prayers 
that  you  will  be  satisfied. 
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Vanish  then,  vanish,  I  pray, 
And  may  kindest  Heaven  LestoTV 
Gladness  bri-rlit,  and  health  alway, 
To  your  Lordship  in  death  laid  low 

Pand.  In  spite  of  all  my  vexation,  1  cannot  help 
laughing. 

Aks.  Wondrous  strange!  How  merry  you  arc  for  a 
dead  man ! 

Pand.  Is  this  a  joke,  or  are  you  stark  mad  ?  ^^lly  do 
you  treat  a  living  man  as  if  he  were  dead  ? 

Ans.  Alas  !  you  are  dead  indeed,  and  I  myself  saw  you 
just  now. 

Paxp.  AVhat!  I  am  dead  without  knowing  any  tiling 
about  it  ? 

Ans.  As  soon  as  Mascarille  told  mo  the  news,  I  felt 
myself  ready  to  die  of  giief. 

Pand.  Are  you  asleep  or  awake?  Do  you  really  not 
know  me  ? 

Axs,  You  are  clothed  with  a  ghostly  body  which  much 
resembles  your  o^^'n,  but  which  may  change  in  a  moment  1 
I  dread  to  see  you  swell  up  to  the  size  of  a  giant,  and 
put  on  a  hideous  face!  For  pity's  sake  do  not  as.sume 
some  frightful  shape ;  I  am  sufficiently  terrified  already. 

Panp.  At  another  time  your  credulity  and  simplicity 
would  have  amused  me,  Anseline,  and  I  should  have  tried 
to  carry  on  the  joke  a  little  longer;  but  this  story  of  my 
death,  and  another  forged  one  about  a  supposed  tieasure, 
which  it  was  proved  to  me  has  no  existence,  raise  in  my 
mind  a  strong  suspicion  that  Mascarille  is  a  villain,  a  most 
villainous  villain,  a  villain  proof  against  fear  and  remorse, 
and  capable  of  employing  any  means  to  secure  his  own  ends. 

Axs.  ^\hatI  can  I  have  been  imposed  upon?  Can  I 
have  been  made  a  fuol  of?  A  raie  compliment  to  my  com- 
mon sense  !  Let  us  touch  him,  just  a  little  to  see  :  it  is  he 
himself!  Plague  take  me  for  an  old  idiot ! — For  pity's  sake 
do  not  spread  this  story  al^njad,  ihey  would  write  a  farce 
about  my  stupidity,  and  I  should  never  hear  the  end  of  it. 
But  now,  Pundolfe,  help  me  to  get  back  the  money  I  lent  to 
bury  you. 

•  Seems  to  be  a  formula  by  which  Anselrae  attempts  to  lay  the 
supposed  ghost.     He  repouts  it  on  his  knees. 

VOL.   1.  E 
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Pand.  Money,  do  you  say  ?  Oh !  now  I  see  the  key  to 
the  whole  aflfair.  So  much  the  worse  for  you  I  I  shall  not 
trouble  myself  with  that  part  of  the  business,  but  shall  go 
straightway  and  give  information  against  this  Mascarille ; 
and  if  they  can  catch  him,  he  shall  be  hanged,  cost  what 
it  may. 

Ans.  (alone).  And  I,  foolish  gull,  I  must  needs  believe 
everything  a  scoundrel  comes  and  tells  me,  and  must  lose 
in  one  day  both  my  common  sense  and  my  money.  Upon 
my  word,  my  grey  hairs  become  me  well !  So  ready  at  once 
to  fall  into  the  snare  set  for  me,  and  to  believe  upon  trust 
the  first  story  concocted  to  take  me  in  1  Out  upon  me  for 
an  old  fool  1   But  I  see  ...  . 

Scene  VI. — Lelie,  Anselme. 

Lel.  (aside).  Xow,  with  this  passport,  I  am  pretty  sure 
of  access  to  Trufaldin. 

Aks.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  your  grief  is  leaving 
you. 

Lel.  What  do  you  say  ?  No,  it  will  never  leave  a  heart 
bent  on  cherishing  it. 

Ans.  I  came  back  to  confess  to  you  frankly  that  I  made 
a  mistake  this  afternoon,  when  I  gave  you  that  purse.  I 
had  by  inadvertence  put  among  those  gold  pieces  which 
look  so  good,  several  which,  I  fear,  are  bad ;  I  bring  there- 
fore with  me  enough  money  to  change  them.  Forgery  is 
now  carried  on  so  boldly  in  this  countiy,  that  no  one  can 
receive  anything  without  suspicion.  What  a  comfort  it 
would  be  to  every  honest  man,  if  these  coiners  of  base 
money  could  one  and  all  be  hanged  ! 

Lel.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  changing  them ; 
but  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  did  not  notice  any  of  the 
pieces  to  be  bad. 

Ans.  I  should  know  them  directly ;  just  show  them  to 
me.     Is  this  all  ? 

Lel.    Yes. 

Ans.  Thanks !  And  so,  my  dear  money,  I  have  caught 
3'ou  again !  Go  once  more  back  into  my  pocket.  As  for 
you,  my  worthy  swindler,  you  will  have  none  of  it!  Hal 
you  treat  as  f'ead,  people  that  are  in  good  health,  do  you  ? 
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And  what  woiikl  you  have  done  with  me,  a  poor  old  m;ui 
of  a  father-in-law?  Upon  my  word,  I  had  made  a  nice 
choice,  and  should  have  added  to  my  family,  in  you,  sir,  an 
estimable  son  in-law  !  Go,  sir;  go  and  hang  yourself  for 
very  shame  and  regret !  (Exit.) 

Lel.  Well,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  am  caught  in 
my  own  trap!  But  what  an  extraordinary  thing!  llow 
could  he  have  found  us  out  so  soon  ? 

Scene  VII. — Lelie,  Mascarille. 

Masc.  So  you  had  gone  out?  I  have  been  hunting  for 
you  everywhere.  Well,  have  we  succeeded  at  last  ?  I  will 
give  the  cleverest  of  rogues  six  trials  to  do  as  much.  Here, 
give  nie  tlie  money  that  I  may  go  directly  and  buy  our 
slave.     Won't  your  rival  be  sold  ! 

Lel.  Ah  !  my  dear  fellow,  our  luck  has  sadly  clianged  : 
you  could  never  guess  what  my  hard  fate  had  in  store 
for  me  I 

Masc.     Well,  what's  the  matter  now  ? 

Lel.  Anselnie  having  found  out  the  trick  we  played  him, 
got  out  of  me  all  the  money  he  had  lent  us,  under  pretence 
that  some  of  the  pieces  were  bad,  and  that  he  wanted  to 
change  them. 

Masc.     You  are  joking,  surely? 

Lel.    It  is  but  too  true. 

Masc.     In  good  earnest  ? 

Lel.  In  good  earnest.  I  am  half  wild  over  it ;  and  I 
know  that  you  will  be  terribly  angry  with  me. 

Masc.  I,  sir!  Who  would  be  such  a  fool?  Anger  is  un- 
wholesome, and  I  mean  to  take  care  of  myself,  happen 
what  may.  Let  Celie  be  free,  or  remain  a  captive;  let 
Le^mdre  buy  her,  or  leave  her  where  she  is :  what  is  that 
to  me?   I  don't  care  a  brass  button  about  it. 

Lel.  Nay,  do  not  show  such  inditference  to  me,  but  be 
more  indulgent  for  this  little  piece  of  thoughtlessness. 
But  for  that,  you  must  acknowledge  that  I  did  wonders, 
and  that  in  the  affair  of  the  sham  dtath,  I  showed  to 
everyone  such  a  well-feigned  grief,  that  the  most  sharp- 
sighted  would  have  been  feiken  in. 

Masc.     Much  reason  you  hcve  to  praise  yourself! 
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Lel.  I  know  I  am  to  blame,  and  I  acknowledge  it. 
Rut  if  you  ever  cared  for  my  happiness,  find  a  remedy  for 
this  mishap,  and  continue  to  help  me. 

Masc.    I  am  your  very  humble  servant ;  I  have  no  leisure. 

Lel.     Mascarille,  my  dear  dear  fellow  1 

Masc.     I  won't  listen  to  you. 

Lel.     Do  me  this  favour. 

Masc.     No  ;  I'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Lel.     If  nothing  can  move  you,  I  shall  kill  myself. 

Masc.     Do  so,  you  are  quite  at  liberty. 

Lel.     Can  I  not  soften  you  ? 

Masc.     No. 

Lel.     Do  you  see  my  sword  ready  drawn  ? 

Masc,     Yes. 

Lel.     I  will  plunge  it  through  my  breast. 

Masc.     Do  just  as  you  please. 

Lel.     Will  it  not  grieve  you  to  take  away  my  life  ? 

Masc.     Not  in  the  least. 

Lel.     Farewell,  Mascarille. 

Masc.     Farewell,  Mr.  Lelie. 

Lel.     What  .  .  .  .  ? 

Masc.  Be  qitick  then  and  kill  yourself;  you  take  a 
long  time  about  it. 

Lel.  I  believe  that,  in  order  to  have  my  clothes,  you 
would  willingly  see  me  play  the  fool  and  end  my  life ! 

Masc.  As  if  I  did  not  know  all  along  that  it  was  but 
mere  pretence !  Although  there  may  be  many  who  swear 
to  do  it,  how  very  few  are  there  ready,  nowadays,  to  kill 
themselves  in  good  earnest. 

Scene  VIIL — Trdfaldin,  L^andre,  L^lie,  Mascarille. 
(Trufaldin  is  seen  whispering  to  L^andre.) 

Lel.  AVhat's  that  I  see?  My  rival  and  Tnifaldin 
together!  He  is  going  to  buy  Celie.  I  tremble  for 
fear! 

Masc.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  will  do  all  he  can ; 
and  if  he  has  money,  he  can  do  all  he  will.  For  my  part, 
I  am  delighted.  This  is  the  fruit  of  your  blundering 
mistakes  and  of  your  impatience. 
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Lel.     What  must  I  do  ?     Pray  advise  me. 

Masc.     I  don't  know. 

Lel.     I  know ;  I  will  go  and  pick  a  quarrel  with  him. 

Masc.     What  good  will  come  of  that  ? 

Lel.  AVhat  would  you  have  me  do,  to  preveut  him 
from  succeeding  ? 

Masc.  There,  I  forgive  you.  Once  more  I'll  cast  an 
eye  of  pity  on  you.  Leave  me  to  watch  him.  I  believe 
I  can  discover  what  projects  he  has  in  view,  without 
your  quarrelling  with  him.  (Exit  Lelie.) 

Truf.  (to  Leandi'.e).  "NVhen  your  messenger  comes  by 
and  by,  it  shall  be  done.  (^Exit  Trufaldin.) 

Masc.  (aside  and  going  out).  I  must  become  his  confidant 
in  order  more  easily  to  baflfle  his  designs.  Thus  only 
can  I  overreach  him.  (Exit.) 

Lean,  (alone).  Thanks  to  heaven,  my  happiness  is  now 
beyond  the  reach  of  chance !  I  have  found  the  way  to 
secure  it,  and  have  no  more  to  fear.  "Whatever  my  rival 
may  now  undertake,  it  is  no  longer  in  his  power  to  injure 
me. 

Scene  IX. — Leandre,  and  Mascarim.e  aftencards. 

^.\sc.  (icithin).  Oh  !  qh  !  help  !  iMurder !  help  !  I  shall 
be  killed  outright !  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  I  oh  !  oh !  Oh  you  brute  ! 
you  cruel  wretch ! 

Lean,  (alone).  Where  does  all  that  noise  come  from  ? 
(to  Mascarille  entering).  What  is  it?  ^Vhat  are  they 
doing  to  you? 

Masc.  He  has  just  given  me  two  hundred  blows  with 
a  stick. 

Lean.     Who  has  ? 

Masc.     Lelie. 

Lean.    But  why  ? 

Masc,  He  has  turned  me  out  for  nothing,  and  has 
beaten  me  within  an  inch  of  my  life  ! 

Lean.     He  certainly  is  much  1o  blame. 

Masc.  Yes,  and  I  swear  I  will  be  revenged  on  him ; 
only  let  mo  get  the  chance ! — Yes,  I  will  teach  you,  you 
confounded  thrasher  of  other  people,  that  my  bones  are 
not  to  be  broken  with  impunity.     I  am  a  servant,  it  is 
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true,  but  I  am  also  a  man  of  honour.  After  having  served 
you  faithfully  for  four  years,  you  might  have  rewarded 
me  otherwise  than  with  a  cudgeh  To  wound  my  honour 
\n  so  sensitive  a  part  as  my  shoulders  !  I'll  be  revenged 
on  you,  I  repeat  once  more ;  111  be  revenged  on  you.  A 
certain  slave  pleases  you,  does  she  ?  and  you  would  fain 
have  me  get  her  for  you,  would  you  ?  Devil  take  me,  if  I 
don't  so  arrange  matters  that  another  shall  have  her! 

Lean.  Listen  to  me,  Mascarille,  and  moderate  your 
passion.  I  always  liked  you,  and  often  wished  that  a 
faithful  and  clever  young  fellow  like  you  should  take  a 
fancy  to  enter  my  service.  If  yon  think  my  offer  will 
suit  you,  and  you  have  a  mind  to  serve  me,  I  will  engage 
yon  at  once. 

Masc.  I  accept,  sir:  so  much  the  more  willingly,  that 
propitious  fate  gives  me  thus,  while  serving  you,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  avenging  myself;  and  that  while  endeavouring 
to  please  you,  I  can  best  punish  the  brutal  master  I  have 
left.  In  a  word,  by  my  dexterity,  I  hope  that  you  and 
Celie  .... 

Lean.  My  love  for  her  has  settled  this  point.  I  have 
just  bought  the  matchless  beauty  for  much  less  than  her 
right  value. 

Masc.     Ah !  Celie  belongs  to  you,  then  ? 

Lean.  You  should  see  her  at  once,  if  I  only  had  power 
over  my  own  actions  :  but  over  them  my  father  is  master  ; 
and  as  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  him,  informing  me 
that  he  has  decided  upon  my  marrying  Hippolyte,  I  would 
not  have  this  come  to  his  ears  for  fear  of  irritating  him. 
I  have  therefore  transacted  this  business  with  Trufaldin 
(whom  I  have  just  left)  under  a  supposed  name ;  and  the 
bargain  being  completed,  he  is  to  give  Celie  to  the  person 
who  brings  him  my  ring.  First  of  all,  however,  I  must  try 
and  discover  some  means  of  hiding  from  all  eyes  the  beauty 
now  my  own.  I  want  to  find  quickly  a  place  of  retirement 
where  this  adorable  captive  may  live  in  secrecy. 

Masc.  I  have,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  an  old  relative  whose  house,  I  feel  sure,  I  can  offer 
to  you.  There  you  could  safely  place  her,  and  nobody 
would  ever  know  anything  about  it. 

Lean.     You  render  me  a  much  needed  service.     Here, 
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take  this  rinc;  and  go  and  fetch  the  fair  one  for  me ;  as 
soon  as  Tiufahlin  sees  the  token,  he  will  deliver  her  into 
your  hands.  You  ■will  then  take  her  to  the  house  you 
speak  of,  when  ....  llush  I  here  comes  Ilippolyte. 

ScE>fE   X. — IIlPPOLYTE,  LeANDRE,  MaSCARILLE. 

Hip.  1  have  some  news  fur  you,  Leandre,  but  will  you 
think  it  bad  or  good  ? 

Lean.  Before  I  can  judge  and  answer  you,  I  mui?t 
know  what  ihc  news  is. 

Hip.  Give  mo  your  arm  as  far  as  the  chuich,  and  I 
will  tell  you. 

Lean.  (Jo  Mascariu.e).  Go,  make  haste  and  render  me 
that  service  without  loss  of  time. 

Scene  XL — Mascarille  (alone). 

Yes,  I  will  serve  you  a  dish  of  my  own  dressing.  Was 
there  ever  in  the  world  a  more  lucky  fellow  ?  How 
delighted  Lelie  will  be  as  soon  as  he  hears  of  this  !  Fancy 
his  lady-love  falling  into  our  hands  in  such  a  fa.shion ! 
To  receive  blessings  whence  evil  should  flow,  and  be 
made  happy  by  a  rival's  hand  !  After  this  noble  exploit, 
I  command  that  due  preparations  should  be  made  to  paint 
me  as  a  hero  crowned  with  laurel,  and  that  at  the  foot 
of  the  portrait  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  Vivat 
Mascabillus  Knavum  ImpkratouI 

Scene  Xll. — Trufaldin,  Mascarillk. 

Masc.     Ho,  within  there  ! 

True.     "What  do  you  want  ? 

Masc.  This  ring,  which  you  know,  will  tell  you  what 
business  brings  me  hero. 

True.  Yes,  it's  a  ring  I  know  welL  Wait  a  moment, 
I  will  go  and  fetch  the  bhive. 

Scene  Xin. — Trufaldin,  a  M^:ss^2fGER,  Mascarille. 

Mkss.  (to  Trufaldin).  Do  me  the  honour,  sir,  to  tell  me 
where  a  gentleman  lives  who  .... 
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Truf.     What  gentleman  ? 
Mess.     I  think  his  name  is  TrufaldiR. 
Truf.    What  do   you  want  with  him?    My  name  is 
Trufaldin. 

Mess.     Only  to  deliver  this  letter  to  him. 

Trufaldin  reads. 

"  The  hind  Providence  that  watches  over  me  has  Just  brought 
to  my  ears  the  most  welcome  report  that  my  daughter,  who  loas 
stolen  from  me  when  about  four  years  of  age,  is  now  a  slave  in 
your  house,  under  the  name  of  Celie.  If  you  ever  Tcnew  what 
it  is  to  be  a  father,  and  are  sensible  to  the  tenderness  of  natural 
affection,  keep  that  dear  child  for  me  as  if  she  were  your  own. 
1  am  setting  out  myself  to  fetch  her,  and  you  shall  be  so  well 
rewarded  for  your  care  that  you,  will  bless  the  day  when  you 
were  the  occasion  of  my  happiness. 

"Don  Pedro  de  Gusman, 

"  Madrid.  *'  Marquis  de  Montalcana." 

Truf.  (asidey  Although  no  great  faiih  can  be  put  in 
gipsies,  yet  those  who  sold  her  to  me  told  me  that  some- 
body would  soon  come  and  fetch  her,  and  that  I  should 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  bargain ;  yet  through 
my  impatience  I  was  just  about  to  lose  all  that  I  had 
hoped  for.  (to  the  Messenger)  Had  you  come  one  moment 
later,  your  journey  would  have  been  in  vain.  I  was  just 
going  to  give  the  girl  into  this  gentleman's  hands ;  but  it 
is  all  right  and  I  will  take  every  care  of  her.  (to  Masca- 
rille)  You  heard  what  I  have  just  read.  You  must  tell 
him  who  sent  you  that  I  cannot  possibly  keep  my  word, 
and  that  he  had  better  come  and  receive  his  money 
back. 

Masc.     But  in  doing  so  you  insult  him  and  .... 

Truf.     It  is  of  no  use  talking  about  it.  (Exit.) 

Masc.  (alone).  Well,  this  is  an  unfortunate  letter  for 
us!  Fortune  has  indeed  crushed  all  my  hopes  I  What 
an  unlucky  moment  this  messenger  has  chosen  to  come  all 
the  way  from  Spain  !  May  thunder  and  lightning  follow 
liim !  Surely  never  had  such  a  good  beginning  a  more 
disastrous  end. 
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Scene  XIV. — Lelie  (hughiiig),  Mascarille. 

Masc.     Why  this  exuberant  joy  ? 

Lel.     Let  me  have  my  laugh  out  before  I  tell  you. 

Masc.  By  all  means  let  us  laugh ;  we  have  cause  to  be 
merry. 

Lel.  Ah !  I  shall  never  again  be  the  object  of  your  com- 
plaints ;  you  will  twit  me  no  more  with  spoiling  all  j'our 
plans  by  my  blunders.  I  myself  have  played  one  of  the 
most  clever  tricks  that  ever  was  heard  of.  It  is  true  I  am 
hasty,  and  sometimes  a  little  too  quick-tempered ;  but  yet, 
when  I  like,  my  imagination  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  man 
living;  you  yourself  will  confess  that  what  I  have  done 
proceeds  from  an  amount  of  cleverness  rarely  equalled. 

Masc  Let  us  hear  what  your  wondrous  imagination 
has  done. 

Lel.  Just  now,  being  stmck  with  a  genuine  fear  at 
seeing  Trufaldin  with  my  rival,  I  cast  about  to  find  out 
some  remedy ;  at  last,  collecting  all  my  powei  s,  I  conceived, 
digested,  and  carried  out  a  stratagem  before  which  all  yours, 
of  which  you  are  so  proud,  must  lower  their  colours. 

Masc.     But  what  can  it  possibly  be  ? 

Lel.  Don't  lose  patience,  only  hear. — I  wrote  without 
delay  a  letter  to  Trufaldin,  which  I  so  arranged  that 
it  seemed  to  come  from  a  great  nobleman.  In  it  was 
stated  that  through  a  most  fortunate  occurrence  he  had 
just  learnt  that  his  daughter,  who  had  once  been  kid- 
napped by  gipsies,  had  been  bought  by  Trufaldin,  and  was 
living  in  his  house :  that  therefore  he  was  just  starting 
from  Cjpain  to  come  and  fetch  her,  and  begged  him  in  the 
meantime  to  keep  her  and  take  great  caio  of  her,  for  ho 
meant  to  reward  him  so  handsomely  that  he  never  would 
have  to  complain  of  having  been  the  instrument  of  his 
future  hapf)iness. 

Masc.    Excellent. 

Lel.  But  you  must  really  listen  to  the  best  part  of  the 
joke.  The  letter  was  sent  and  delivered  to  him; — when 
do  you  think  ?  \\'ell,  in  the  veiy  ni(  k  of  time.  Fancy  I 
my  messenger  told  me  that  he  found  a  felluw  there  who 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  her  away,  and  that  he  never 
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saw  anybody  look  bo  foolish  as  he  did  when  my  letter 
came  and  prevented  him. 

Masc.  And  did  you  do  all  this  without  giving  yourself 
to  the  devil? 

Lel.  Yes;  you'd  never  have  believed  me  capable  of 
such  a  subtle  piece  of  wit  ?  At  least  praise  my  skill  and  the 
dexterity  with  which  I  have  utterly  disconcerted  the  well- 
laid  scheme  of  my  rival. 

Masc.  I  lack  eloquence  to  praise  you  as  you  deserve. 
I  feel  unequal  to  the  task.  Yes,  my  tongue  wants  power 
sufficiently  to  laud  this  sublime  act,  this  delicate  stratagem, 
achieved  before  my  own  eyes ;  this  great  and  glorious 
work  of  an  imagination  that  for  power  yields  to  no  other. 
I  would  I  had  the  talent  of  the  most  accomplished  scholar 
to  express  in  noble  verse  or  in  learned  prose  that  you  will 
always  be,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said  and  done,  what 
you  always  were ;  that  is,  a  man  whose  reason  is  dis- 
tempered, whose  common  sense  is  non-existent,  whose 
judgment  is  distorted ;  that  you  are  a  marplot,  an  ass,  a 
hare-brained  blundering  fellow;  what  can  I  think  of? 
a  ...  a  hundred  things  worse  ought  I  to  have  said. 
This  is  only  an  abridgment  of  the  panegyric  you 
deserve. 

Lel.  Pray  tell  me  what  puts  you  in  such  a  passion 
with  me?     Have  I  done  anything  wrong? 

Masc.  Oh  dear,  no,  nothing  at  all;  but  please  don't 
follow  me. 

Lel.  I  will  follow  you  everywhere  to  clear  up  this 
mystery. 

Masc.  Will  you?  Come  then,  strengthen  your  legs, 
for  I  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  exercising  ihem. 

(Exit.') 

Lel.  He  has  escaped  me  !  Oh  unutterable  niisfortune  1 
What  am  I  to  uiider.-^tand  fiom  what  he  has  said?  And 
what  harm  can  I  possibly  have  done  to  myself? 
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ACT  IIL 

Scene  I. — Mascarille  (ahne). 

Silence,  my  good  nature ;  you  are  a  simpleton,  and  I  am 
detennined  to  listen  to  your  pleadings  no  more.  You,  my 
auger,  you  are  right ;  it  is  unbearable  to  be  eveilastingly 
patching  up  the  blunders  of  a  blockhead.  IMy  patience  is 
at  an  end ;  after  all  the  glorious  schemes  he  has  ruined,  I 
shall  give  up  all  further  attempts. — And  yet  let  us  consider 
the  matter  calmly.  If  I  listen  to  my  legitimate  indigna- 
tion, what  will  people  say?  That  I  yield  to  difficulties,  that 
1  feel  myself  overmatched.  And  then,  what  will  become 
of  my  public  character  as  the  king  of  cheats?  Shall  I  not 
thus  lose  the  result  of  so  many  successful  campaigns? 
Honour,  Mascarille,  is  a  grand  thing !  Beware  of  stop- 
ping short  in  thy  noble  career  ;  and  whatever  thy  master 
may  have  done  to  provoke  thy  wrath,  complete  the 
work,  not  to  oblige  him,  but  for  thy  own  glory !  But 
whatever  thou  dost  will  be  lost,  troubled  as  thou  art 
by  thy  evil  genius,  which  forces  thee  to  alter  thy  course 
at  every  turn.  It  is  beating  the  empty  air  to  pretend 
to  stop  that  resistless  hurricane,  lot  loose  to  overturn  in 
a  moment  the  most  beautiful  edifices  thy  art  has  raised  ! 
— Well,  well,  whatever  may  happen,  once  more,  and  out 
of  sheer  kindness,  let  us  lend  him  our  help;  and  if  he 
still  persists  in  baffling  our  designs,  let  him  for  ever  be 
deprived  of  our  assistance.  After  all,  the  aifair  does  not 
stand  so  very  badly  if  Leandre  will  weaiy  of  the  pursuit, 
and  leave  me  but  one  single  day  for  what  I  contemplate. 
Yes,  I  have  a  most  ingenious  plot  in  my  head,  which  I  feel 
confident  would  result  in  a  most  ^^plendid  Miccess,  if  I  caji 
but  remove  that  obstacle.  Good ;  let  ua  see  if  he  still 
persists  in  his  love. 

Scene  II. — Leandre,  Mascarille. 

Masc.  Sir,  I  have  lost  my  time.  Trufaldin  will  not 
keep  his  word. 

Lean.  He  told  me  all  about  it  himself;  but,  what  is 
more,  I  have  discovered  that  all  this  fine  story  of  Celie 
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being  kidnapped  by  gipsies,  of  her  having  a  great  noble- 
man for  her  father,  who  is  leaving  Spain  to  come  and  fetch 
her,  is  nothing  but  a  pure  invention,  a  mere  farce,  a  made- 
up  story  by  which  Lelie  tried  to  put  off  our  purchase  of 
Celie. 

Masc.     Did  you  ever  see  such  villany  ? 

Lean.  And  yet  this  ridiculous  story  has  taken  such 
hold  on  Trufaldin,  and  he  has  swallowed  the  bait  of  this 
shallow  device  80  greedily,  that  he  will  not  hear  of  being 
undeceived. 

Masc.  So  that  for  the  future  he  will  keep  careful 
guard  over  her ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  as  far  as  I  can 
see. 

Lean.  Mascarille,  if  at  first  I  thought  her  amiable, 
I  now  think  her  perfectly  enchanting;  so  much  so  that, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  debating  with  myself  whether  I 
had  not  better  run  to  extremes  to  gain  possession  of  her, 
and  change  her  sad  life  by  the  offer  of  my  hand,  and  her 
present  bonds  for  those  of  matrimony. 

Masc.     Would  you  marry  her? 

Lean.  I  scarcely  know  ;  but  if  all  is  not  clear  in  her 
previous  life,  her  beauty  and  virtue  aie  gentle  attractions, 
whose  wonderful  power  no  heart  can  withstand. 

Masc.     Her  virtue,  do  you  say  ? 

Lean.  How?  What's  that  you  are  muttering?  What 
makes  you  hesitate  at  the  word  virtue?  Explain  }our6elf. 

Masc  No,  sir:  your  countenance  has  changed  in  a 
moment ;  it  would  be  better  perhaps  for  me  to  be  silent. 

Lean.     No,  no  ;  speak  out. 

Masc.  Well,  then,  out  of  charity,  I  will  cure  you  of 
your  blindness — That  girl  .... 

Lean.     Proceed. 

Masc.  Is  very  far  from  being  hard-hearted,  when  no 
one  is  by ;  and  her  heart,  believe  me,  is  not  made  of  flint 
for  those  who  know  how  to  begin  at  the  right  end.  She 
looks  demure  enough,  and  would  fain  pass  for  a  prude, 
but  I  can  speak  of  her  with  certainty.  You  know  it  is 
somewhat  in  my  line  to  be  a  connoisseur  in  this  kind  of 
game. 

Lean.     Celie  .... 

Masc.     Yes,  her  modesty  is  downright  sham,  notliing 
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but  the  soral)lince  of  virtue ;  it  will  sustain  no  assault, 
but  vanihhes  in  a  moment  before  the  rays  of  a  gold  piece. 

Leas  Heavens !  what  is  that  you  tell  me  ?  Can  I 
believe  ... 

Masc.  Sir,  you  may  do  as  you  please;  what  does  it 
matter  to  me?  Do  not  believe  me,  if  j-ou  do  nut  care  to 
do  60.  Piay  follow  your  own  inclinations,  and  giv«  her 
your  hand :  the  whole  city  in  a  body  will  acknowledge 
your  zeal,  and  in  marrj'ing  her  you  will  receive  credit  for 
taking  the  common  town  property  under  your  protection. 

Lean.     This  is  strange  and  startling  news  ! 

Masc.  (aside).  He  has  swallowed  the  bait ;  let  us  hold 
on  :  if  we  can  but  hook  him  in  good  earnest,  we  shall  have 
landed  an  ugly  customer. 

liKAV.     What  tenible  grief  all  this  causes  me ! 

Masc.     What!  could  you  .... 

Lean.  Go  to  the  post-office,  and  see  if  there  is  a  letter 
for  me.  (alone,  and  for  a  time  lost  in  thouriht)  Who  would 
not  have  been  imposed  upon?  If  what  he  says  is  true, 
never  was  there  a  more  deceiving  countenance. 

Scene  III. — L^andre,  L6he. 

Lel.     "What  can  make  you  look  so  sad  ? 

Lean.     I,  sad? 

Lel.    Yes,  you. 

Lean.     I  have  no  cause  for  sadness. 

Lel.     I  am  afraid  that  Celie  is  no  stranger  to  it. 

Lean.     My  mind  does  not  descend  to  such  trifles. 

Lkl.  Yet  you  had  great  designs  upon  her  once.  Of 
course  you  may  speak  thus,  cousidtring  the  poor  success 
that  resulted  from  tliem. 

Lean.  If  I  were  such  a  fool  as  to  care  for  her,  I  should 
soon  despise  all  your  devices. 

Lel.     Wliat  devices  ? 

Lean.     My  d^ar  sir,  we  know  all  about  it. 

Lei..     Know  all  about  what  ? 

Lean.  All  about  your  proceedings  from  beginning  to 
end. 

Lkl.  This  is  Hebrew  to  me  ;  I  do  nut  understand  what 
you  can  possibly  mean. 
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Lean.  You  may  pretend  not  to  undei  stand  me,  as  mucli 
as  you  please,  but,  believe  me,  you  need  not  fear ;  I 
should  be  sorry  to  dispute  such  a  property  with  you.  I 
sincerely  admire  beauty  that  is  unsullied,  but  not  that  of 
an  unfortunate. 

Lel.     Gently,  gently,  Leandre. 

Lean.  How  kind-hearted  you  are  1  I  tell  you  you  may 
wait  upon  her  without  fear,  and  then  boast  of  your  suc- 
cessful intrigues.  It  is  true  that  her  beauty  is  very 
uncommon,  but  to  balance  that,  the  rest  is  common  enough. 

Lel.  Leandre,  cease  your  insulting  language.  You 
may  employ  what  means  you  like  to  prevent  me  from 
gaining  her,  but  spare  me  these  miirderous  attacks  upon  her 
reputation.  Let  me  tell  you  that  I  think  it  cowardly  in 
me  so  long  to  listen  to  your  slanders  of  the  girl  I  love,  and 
that  I  could  endure  your  love  of  her  with  less  repugnance 
than  aught  that  touches  her  honour. 

Lean.     What  I  say,  I  say  on  good  authority. 

Lel.  Whoever  told  you  so  is  a  scoundrel  and  a  villain. 
Her  character  is  blameless  ;  I  know  her  heart. 

Lean.  Still,  I  should  think  that  Mascarille  is  a  com- 
petent judge ;  it  is  he  who  condemns  her. 

Lel.     Mascarille ! 

Lean.     Mascarille. 

Lel.  He  presumes  to  slander  an  honourable  girl,  and 
thinks  perhaps  that  I  shall  treat  the  matter  as  a  joke  !  I'll 
lay  any  wager  he  retracts. 

"^iEAN.     I'll  wager  he  does  not. 

Lel.  S'death !  I'd  break  every  bone  he  has  in  his  body, 
if  he  dared  to  maintain  such  lies  before  me. 

Le  n.  I'll  crop  his  oars  for  him  if  he  does  not  stick  to 
every  hing  he  told  me.  {Enter  Mascarille.) 


Scene  IV. — L6he,  Leandre,  Mascarille. 

Lel.  There,  there  he  is.  Come  here,  thou  cursed 
hound ! 

Masc.     What's  the  matter? 

Lel.  Thou  tongue  of  the  foul  fiend,  fruitful  in  lies! 
darest  thou  to  fasten  thy  vile  slander  upon  Celie,  and  rob 
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her  of  the  purest  virtue  which  ever  shone  in  the  midst  of 
misfortune  ? 

Masc.  {in  a  whisper  to  Lelie).  Be  careful ;  this  is  a  stury 
of  my  own  invention. 

Lel.  No,  no,  none  of  your  winking!  None  of  your 
joking !  I  am  blind  and  deaf  to  all  you  do  or  say.  AVero 
you  my  own  brotlier,  I  would  make  you  pay  dcail}-  for  it. 
To  slander  her  I  ad<^re  is  to  wound  nie  in  my  inmost  soul. 
I  tell  you,  no ;  all  the^e  signs  are  in  vain.  What  is  it  you 
said  to  him  ? 

Masc.  Cume  now,  do  not  quarrel  with  me,  or  I  leave 
you. 

Lel.    You'll  not  stir  a  step. 

Masc.     Oh !  that's  something  new. 

Lel.     Speak  then  ;  confess  I 

Masc.  (in  a  ichisper  to  Leue).  ])o  leave  me  alone ;  I  teir 
you  I  did  it  on  purpose. 

Lel.  Make  haste ;  tell  me  >vhat  you  said ;  I  must  and 
will  have  it  out ! 

Masc.  {in  a  ichisper  to  L^lie).  I  said  what  I  said ;  do 
not  got  into  a  passion. 

Lel.  {drawing  his  eword).  I'll  make  you  change  yuur 
tune! 

Lean,  {stopping  him).  This  is  going  too  far ;  moderat-a 
your  anger. 

Masc.  {aside).  "Was  there  ever  in  the  world  such  a 
thick-headed  idiot  ? 

Lel.     Let  me  wreak  my  just  wrath  upon  him. 

Lean.  You  take  too  much  upon  you  in  wishing  to 
chastise  him  in  my  presence. 

Lel.  What !  Have  I  now  no  right  to  chastise  my  own 
servant? 

Lean.     How,  your  servant  ? 

Masc.  {aside).     There  I  he'll  find  it  all  out. 

Lel.  If  I  wished  to  beat  him  to  death,  what  is  that  to 
you  ?    Is  he  not  my  servant  ? 

Lean.     He  is  mine  now. 

Lel.  This  is  a  fine  joke.  I  should  like  to  know  how 
he  comes  to  be  yours  ?     No  doubt  .... 

Masc.  {whispering  to  Lelie).     Mind  .... 

Lel,    "NVhat  have  you  to  say  ? 
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Masc.  (aside).  The  insufferable  blockhead!  he'll  spoil 
everything;  he  won't  understand  even  the  clearest  signs. 

Lel.  You  have  strange  ideas,  Leandre,  and  tell  me 
a  likely  story.     He  is  not  my  ser\ant ! 

Lean.  Did  you  not  send  him  away  for  some  slight 
offunce  he  had  committed  ? 

Lel.     What  offence  ? 

Lean.     And  violently  beat  him  into  the  bargain? 

Lel.  Kot  a  bit  of  it.  I  drive  him  away !  I  beat  him 
violently !  Either  you  are  making  fun  of  me,  Leandre,  or 
he  of  yuu. 

Masc.  (aside).  Go  on,  go  on,  you  lout;  you'll  settle 
your  own  aifairs  presently. 

Lean,  (to  Mascarillk).  Then  the  beating  is  only  ima- 
ginary ? 

INIasc.    He  does  not  know  what  he  says ;  his  memory  .... 

Lean.  No,  no,  all  these  signs  betoken  no  good.  I  sus- 
pect you've  been  playing  some  of  your  neat  tricks!  Well, 
go ;  the  cleverness  of  the  invention  shall  cover  your  retreat. 
I  am  only  too  thankful  to  be  undeceived,  and  to  under- 
stand wbat  motives  made  you  speak  of  her  as  you  did.  I 
am  only  too  thankful  that,  having  trusted  myself  to  your 
hypocritical  zeal,  I  come  off  so  cheaply !  Verbum  sap.  &c. 
Farewell,  Lelie  !  your  most  obedient  servant.  (Exit.) 

Scene  V. — Lelie,  Mascaeille. 

Masc.  Take  heart,  my  boy,  may  success  ever  attend  us ! 
Let  us  draw  our  sword  and  bravely  take  the  field ;  let  us 
act  Olihrius*  the  murderer  of  the  innocents. 

Lel.     He  accused  you  of  slandering  .... 

Masc.  And  you  could  not  let  the  artifice  pass  and  leave 
him  undeceived,  when  it  served  jonr  purpose  by  almost 
curing  him  of  his  love. — No!  the  gentleman  has  a  noble 
soul :  he  is  not  at  all  one  to  put  \ip  with  dissimulation ! 
When  by  dint  of  skill  and  planning  I  become  at  last  his 
rival's  confidant,  and  his  mistress  is  sure  to  fall  into  my 
hands,  he  must  needs  invent  a  false  story  and  make  me 


*  A  Roman  governor,  noted  for  his  cruelty.     His  name  appears  in 
many  of  the  old  mysteries. 
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lose  the  chancel  "When  I  went  to  throw  cold  water  iqi..!! 
hia  rival's  ardour,  the  honest  fellow  conies  furwavil  in 
haste  to  fan  the  flame.  In  vain  do  I  make  signs;  in  vain 
do  I  tell  him  that  ir.  is  a  contrivance  of  mine;  he  will 
listen  to  notliing,  and  he  is  not  satisfied  before  he  has 
disclosed  every  item  of  the  plot.  Grand  and  sublime  ])ro- 
duct  of  an  "imagination  wiiich  is  as  good  as  ihat  of  any 
man  living !"  A  rarity,  upon  my  woid,  and  one  wurtliy  to 
adorn  a  king's  private  nnihtuin  ! 

Lel.  How  can  I  possibly  avoid  running  counter  to 
your  plans,  when  you  do  not  even  tell  me  what  you  me;in 
to  attempt?  I  shall  Vt-ry  likely  do  it  ;igain. 

Masc.     So  much  the  wi^rse  for  you. 

l.KL.  Yonr  anger  would  be  more  justifiable  if  you  gave 
me  a  little  insight  into  your  schemes;  but  when  I  am 
kept  in  utter  ignorance,  how  can  I  help  being  cauglit 
napping? 

Masc.  I  believe  you  would  make  a  capital  fenc  ng- 
master,  you  are  ^o  skilful  in  breaking  the  attack  and  gettijig 
(mt  of  distance. 

Lel.  Since  the  thing  is  done,  don't  let  us  think  any 
more  about  it.  In  any  case  my  rival  cannot  thwart  me, 
and  provided  your  endeavours,  in  which  I  still  trust  .... 

Masc.  This  is  all  very  well ;  but  let  us  speak  of  some- 
thing else.  I  am  far  too  angry  to  be  appea.scd  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  you  will  have  first  to  render  me  a  service. 
After  that,  we  will  see  if  I  ought  again  to  take  upon 
myself  the  management  of  your  love-affairs. 

Lll  If  this  is  all  you  want,  3'ou  may  rely  on  me. 
Have  you  need  of  my  sword,  <jf  my  blood? 

Masc.  What  strange  ideas  he  takes  into  his  head  !  You 
are  just  like  tliose  who  are  always  more  ready  to  draw  out 
their  swords  than  their  puise,  were  it  only  a  groat  they 
had  to  give. 

Lel.     "What,  then,  can  I  do  for  you  ? 

Masc.     You  must  make  peace  with  your  father. 

Lel.     B»it  it  is  made  already. 

Masc.     Ye<,  it  is  all  very  well  as  far  as  you  are  con- 

med,  but  what   about  me?    This  morning,  in   order  to 

!  ve  you,  I  made  him  pass  for  dead.  The  very  idea  of  it 
IS  unbearable  to  him.     To  men  of  his  age  such  jokes  as 

VOL.    I.  V 
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these  which  force  them  to  contemplate  the  end  they  are 
Hearing,  are  terrible.  The  good  man,  notwithstanding  his 
age,  loves  life  dearly,  and  hates  any  jesting  upon  the  sub- 
ject. He  fears  the  omen,  and  is  so  angry  with  me  that  I 
hear  he  has  lodi;ed  a  complaint  aguin.st  me.  Now  I  am 
greatly  afraid  tliat,  if  once  I  am  housed  at  the  king's 
expense,  I  may  find  myself  so  comfortable  there  from  the 
very  first,  that  I  shall  find  it  difiScult  to  leave.  Many 
warrants  have  been  issued,  of  late  against  me,  for  in  this 
villanous  age,  virtue  is  always  an  object  of  envy  and  perse- 
cution. Go,  therefore,  and  try  to  prevail  on  your  father 
to  forgive  me. 

Lel.  Yes,  we  will  make  him  relent ;  but  on  your  side 
you  promise  me  .... 

Masc.  Yes,  yes,  we  will  see.  (Exit  Leije.)  Let's  take 
breath  after  so  maiiy  labours.  I  will,  for  a  time,  give  up 
all  intrigues,  and  cease  to  plague  my  own  life  out  as  if  I 
were  possessed  with  a  devil.  Leandre  can  do  nothing 
against  us,  for  Celie  is  carefully  watched  over  since  that 
letter,  and  .... 


Scene  VI. — Ergaste,  Mascarille. 

Eno.  I  was  looking  for  you  everywhere  to  render  you  a 
service,  and  give  you  an  important  piece  of  advice. 

Masc.     What  is  it? 

Erg.     There's  nobody  to  overhear  us  ? 

31asc.     No. 

Erg.  I  believe  I  may  say  that  we  are  as  good  friends 
as  two  men  can  be  in  this  world.  I  am  aware  of  the  bu.^i- 
ness  you  have  in  hand  cuncerning  that  love  affair  of  your 
master's.  Be  on  your  guard  then,  for  Leandre  is  up  and 
doing.  He  has  heard  that  at  this  time  of  the  year  it  is 
customary  for  some  ladies  of  the  neiglibourhood  to  visit 
Trufaldin  in  the  evening  in  masks,  and  he  intends  to 
make  use  of  this,  and  to  carry  ofi"  Celie  this  very  night. 

Masc.  Humph !  That's  enough.  But  let  him  see  to 
it,  or  I'll  snatch  the  prey  from  under  his  very  nose ;  don't 
let  him  shout  before  he's  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  I  know  a 
dodge  worth  two  of  that,  and  I'll  catch  him  in  his  own  trap. 
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He  does  n"t  jet  know  all  the  gifts  of  Mascarille.     Good 
bye;  we'll  Lave  a  glass  together  at  the  first  opportunity. 

{Exit  Ebgastk.) 

Scene  VII. — Mascarille. 

All  the  benefit  contained  in  this  lover's  scheme  shall  be 
for  us  !  But  our  plan  must  be  caiefully  laid,  and  then 
we  may  risk  the  venture  without  danger.  If  1  put  on  a 
mask  and  am  the  fir>t  there,  Leandre  will  not  dare  to  clial- 
lenge  me  ;  and  if  by  being  first  in  the  field  we  carry  off  the 
prize,  he'll  bu  at  the  expense  of  the  undertaking  for  us. 
For  since  his  scheme  is  already  known,  and  suspicion  is 
sure  to  fall  on  him,  we,  safe  from  all  pursuit,  need  not 
fear  the  cimsequences  of  this  hazardous  enterprise.  This 
may  be  called  doing  the  thing  neatly  and  quietly,  and 
using  the  cat's  paw  to  take  the.  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 
Quick,  let  me  go  without  delay  and  disguise  myself  witli 
some  jovial  fellows  of  my  own  cloth.  1  know  where  the 
game  lies,  and  can  easily  provide  men  and  appliances  in  a 
moment.  Depend  upon  it,  111  make  good  use  of  my 
natural  skill.  If  I  have  been  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
knavery,  I  am  not  one  of  those  degenerate  souls  \\  ho 
hide  luider  a  bushel  the  talents  they  have  received  fiom 
Heaven.  (L'.a7.) 

Scene  YIII. — Lelie,  Eiigaste. 

Lel.  So  he  intends  to  carry  her  off  with  the  help  of 
the  masquerade. 

Erg.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain.  One  of  his  party 
having  informed  me  of  his  plan,  I  ran  instantly  to  tell  it 
all  to  Mascarille,  who  said  he  would  go  at  once  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  scheme  by  an  artifice  which  he  concocted  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  Meeting  you  thus  accidentally, 
1  thought  I  had  better  let  you  know  what  was  going  on. 

Lel.  I  am  greatly  obliged;  yuu  may  depend  upon  my 
not  forgetting  you.  {Exit  Eugaste.) 

Scene  IX. — Lklie. 

That  knave  of  mine  is  sure  to  play  them  some  trick  or 

F  2 
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other ;  and  I  will  on  my  part  back  him  np.  It  jihall  never 
be  said  that  in  a  matter  which  so  nearly  conceins  me  I 
didn't  stir  a  peg,  Now's  the  time ;  they'll  be  surprised  to 
see  me.  Egad !  why  did  I  not  bring  my  peace-maker*  with 
me  ?  But  come  and  attack  me  who  will,  I  have  two  good 
pistols  and  my  trusty  sword.  Ho!  ho  there  !  within!  A 
word  with  you. 

Scene  X. — Trufaldin  (at  Ms  window),  Lelie. 

Truf.  What  is  the  matter  ?  Anybody  coming  to  see  me? 

Lel.     Mind  you  shut  your  door  carefully  to-night. 

Truf.     Why? 

Lel.  Some  people  are  coming  in  masks  to  give  you 
an  unpleasant  kind  of  serenade ;  they  wish  to  carry  ofif 
Celie. 

Truf.     Good  heavens  ! 

Lel.  They  will  no  doubt  soon  be  here.  Keep  where 
you  are,  you  can  see  them  from  your  window. — W  ell,  did 
I  not  tell  you  so  ?  Don't  you  see  them  coming  ?  Hush ! 
I  will  read  them  a  lecture  before  your  face ;  we  shall  have 
fine  fun  if  the  string  does  not  snap. 

Scene  XI. — Lelie,  Trufaldin  ;  Mascarille,  and  his 
Company,  mashed. 

Truf.  Oh,  the  simpletons!  to  think  of  taking  me  by 
surprise ! 

Lfl.  I  say,  you  masqueraders,  kindly  tell  me  where  you 
are  off  to  so  fast  ?  Trufaldin,  pray  open  the  door  To  these 
mummers,  and  see  them  dance."]"  {to  Mascarille,  disguised  as 

*  No  special  arm  seems  intended  by  porte-respeot.  Littre'  says 
*'  arme,  surtout  canne  ou  baton,  qu^on  porte  pour  se  defenilre,  et  qui 
impose."  Ge'nin  is  doubtful  as  to  the  meaning,  but  also  suggests 
"  baton."  Despois  quotes  Furetiore :  "  Porte-respect  ed  un  nom  que 
quelques-uns  donnent  a  un  mousqueton  ou  une  carabine  qui  a  un  calibre 
fort  large,  &c."    Judging  by  the  context,  this  is  perhaps  the  meaning. 

t  Trufaldin,  ouvrea-leur  pour  jouer  un  momon.  "  Momnn,  kind  of 
dance  executed  by  masqueraders." — Littre. 

This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  here,  but  mnmon  also  means  '*  challenge 
with  dice  made  by  masqueraders."  See  Littre  and  Despois,  and  com* 
pare  '  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,'  Act  v.  Sc.  i. 
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a  woman).  How  pretty  she  is !  what  a  dear  darling  sho 
looks  !  How  now,  j-ou  are  grumbling  ?  With  yuur  leave, 
my  beauty,  I  will  remove  your  mask  and  see  that  face  ot 
yours  ? 

Truf.  Get  out,  you  villains !  Be  off,  you  cads ! — Good 
night  to  you,  sir ;  and  many  thanks. 

Scene  XII.— Lelie,  Mascauille. 

Lel.  (after  hanng  removed  Mascarille's  viash).  What! 
is  it  you,  Mascarille? 

Masc.     Not  a  bit  of  it !    it's  somebody  else. 

Lel.  Alas  !  who  would  have  thought  it !  How  hard 
fortune  is  upon  us !  Could  I  possibly  liave  gue-ssed  what 
was  going  on,  since  you  gave  me  no  notice  of  the  private 
reasons  you  had  for  disguising  yourself?  Unfortunate  man 
that  I  am,  unwittingly  J;o  play  you  such  a  trick !  1  am  so 
angry  that  I  have  a  great  mind  to  give  myself  a  sound 
beating. 

Masc.  Farewell,  shining  light !  farewell,  unparalleled 
imagination ! 

Lel.  Alas !  If  your  anger  deprives  me  of  your  help, 
what  guardian  angel  shall  1  invoke  ? 

Masc     Invoke  the  devil ! 

Lel.  Ah  !  if  your  heart  is  not  made  of  stone,  once 
more  at  least  forgive  my  rashne-ss !  If  I  must  kiss  your 
feet  to  gain  this  boon,  behold  me  ...  . 

Masc.  Pooh!  pooh!  Come  along,  boys,  come  along;  I 
hear  some  other  people  close  at  our  heels !  {Exeunt.) 

ScBNE  Xni. — Leandre  and  his  Company,  masked ; 
Trufaldin  (at  his  window). 

Lean.  Softly  here ;  let  us  do  nothing  but  what  seems 
proper. 

Truf.  What!  are  masks  to  besiege  my  door  all  night? 
Geatlemen,  pray  do  not  catch  cold  uselessly, — and  you  will 
have  plenty  of  time  for  it;  it  is  a  little  too  late  for  you  to 
ask  Celie  to  accompany  you,  and  she  hopes  you  will  excuse 
her  for  to-night.    The  dear  girl  is  in  bed,  and  cannot  speak 
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to  you.  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  it ;  but  to  refresli  you  for 
all  the  trouble  you  have  taken  for  her  sake,  she  sends  you 
this  box  of  perfume. 

Lean.     Faugh !    Perfume  indeed !     I  am  in  an  awful 
tness  1    We  are  found  out ;  let  us  be  off  this  way. 


ACT   IV. 


Scene  I. — Lelie  (disguised  as  an  Armenian),  Mascarille. 

Masc.  You  cut  a  very  pretty  figure  dressed  out  in  this 
fashion ! 

Lel.  You  have  revived  all  my  hopes  with  tliis  new 
scheme. 

Masc.  It  is  always  so  with  my  anger ;  I  never  can 
keep  it  up.  In  vain  do  I  swear  and  storm  ;  I  might  just  as 
well  say  nothing  at  all. 

Lkl.  Be  sure,  that  if  ever  it  lies  in  my  power,  you  will 
never  have  cause  to  complain  of  my  ingratitude.  Had  I 
only  one  crust  left,  I  would  .... 

Masc.  We  will  see  by-and-by  :  but  for  the  present 
bring  all  your  mind  to  what  you  have  to  do.  This  time  at 
least,  if  you  commit  any  blunder,  j'ou  will  not  have  for 
excuse  that  you  were  taken  unawares.  I  should  think  you 
know  your  part  pretty  well  by  heart  for  once. 

Lel.     But  how  did  Trufaldiu  receive  you  ? 

Masc.  I  threw  dust  in  the  good  man's  eyes.  With  a  pre- 
tended concern  for  his  interests,  I  told  him,  with  a  gi  eat 
show  of  earnestness,  that  unless  he  was  very  cautious,  he 
would  certainly  fall  into  some  snare,  foi-  from  ditferent 
quarters  danger  was  threatening  him  in  the  peisim  of  the 
slave,  about  whose  birth  he  had  alieady  received  such  a 
made-up  letter.  Certain  people,  I  told  him,  had  tried  to 
drag  me  into  the  business,  but  I  had  slipped  my  neck  out  of 
the  noose  and  had  positively  refused.  Seeing  him  so  en- 
compassed with  perils,  I  could  not  help  coming  to  forewarn 
him  to  stand  on  his  guard.  Starting  with  this  text,  I  went 
on  moralizing:  I  discoursed  solemnly  about  the  deceit  and 
the  frauds  we  daily  meet  with  here  below.     I  told  him 
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that,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  hafed  the  world  and  its 
evil  ways;  that  I  meant  to  work  out  my  soul's  salvaticni  ; 
to  rutiie  from  all  bustle  and  noise,  and  to  live  a  quiet  life 
with  some  honest  man.  I  went  on  to  say  that,  if  he  had 
no  objection,  there  was  no  wish  neaier  my  heart  than  that 
of  spending  the  rest  of  my  days  in  his  family;  that  tu 
nrove  how  he  had  won  my  alfection,  so  far  from  asking  him 
to  pay  mo  for  my  services,  I  would  trust  in  his  hands, 
knowing  that  it  would  be  safe  there,  some  property  I  had 
from  my  faiht-r,  and  also  all  my  savings;  for  I  was  deter- 
mined tu  make  him  my  sole  heir  in  ca>e  Heaven  should 
call  me  hence.  This  was  the  true  way  to  win  liis  heart ! 
My  intention  was  to  try  and  manage  a  secret  interview 
between  you  and  your  beloved,  so  that  you  might  come  to 
some  understanding  together.  He  himself  gave  me  a  capital 
opportunity  of  managing  that  you  shall  live  openly  under 
the  same  roof  with  her.  W  hilst  talking  to  me  about  a  son 
he  had  lost,  and  whom  in  a  dieaia  la>t  night  he  saw  coui<3 
to  life  again,  he  told  me  the  following  story,  ui^on  which 
I  have  just  founded  our  new  stratagem. 

Lel.  Enough,  I  know  it  all ;  you  have  told  it  me  twice 
already. 

Mas  •.  Yes,  yes ;  but  even  if  I  should  tell  it  three  time«, 
I  shoidd  not  wonder  if,  with  all  your  belief  in  yourself, 
you  broke  down  in  some  detail  or  other. 

Lel.  But  I  find  it  very  haul  to  wait  so  h.ng. 
Masc.  Don't  let  us  run  too  fast,  for  fear  of  stumbling. 
You  have  a  headpiece,  do  you  see.  which  is  n(mc  of  the 
thinnest,  and  you  must  study  your  part  well.— Tiufaldin 
left  Naples  some  time  since  ;  his  name  was  then  Zanobio 
Kuberti.  He  was  suspect*  d  of  having  had  a  part  in  an 
insurrection  which  had  taken  place  in  the  city  (he  really 
is  not  a  man  to  disturb  any  State),  and  had  in  consequence 
to  leave  his  native  town  stealthily  by  night.  He  left 
behind  him  a  very  young  daughter  and  his  wife,  but  he 
60on  afterwards  heard  that  they  were  both  dead.  In  his 
great  alUiction  he  wi>hed  to  take  his  j^ropert)^  to  sumo 
other  place,  and  to  settle  there  with  the  only  child  he  had 
left,  a  young  son  called  Horace.  He  wi<.te  therefore  t) 
r)Ologna,  where  he  had  sent  him  when  quite  young,  witli 
his  tutor  called  Alberto,  so  thai  he  might  receive  a  betier 
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education  than  lie  could  in  his  own  town.  But,  althouo-li  he 
waited  for  them  two  whole  years,  they  never  made  their 
oppearance.  Believing  them  to  he  dead,  he  then  came  to 
this  place,  where  he  is  living  under  the  name  you  know. 
Twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  then,  but  he  has  never 
discovered  any  trace  of  them.— This,  then,  is  the  substance 
of  the  whole  story,  which  I  have  repeated  so  that  you  may 
remember  better  the  groundwork  of  onr  plot. — Now, 
mind,  you  are  to  be  an  Armenian  merchant  who  has  seen 
thera  both  in  good  health  in  Turkey,  If,  in  accordance 
with  Trufoldin's  dream,  I  have  chosen  this  scheme  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other,  it  is  because  in  books  of  adventures 
we  find  it  a  common  thing  fur  people  to  be  taken  at  sea  by 
Turkish  pirates  and  to  be  afrerwards  restored  to  their  family 
in  the  very  nick  of  time,  although  fifteen  or  even  twenty 
years  may  have  passed  away  since  they  were  thought  to 
be  dead.  I  have  read  a  hundred  stories  of  this  kind,  and 
it  will  do  very  well  for  us  without  our  racking  our  brains 
to  invent  something  else.  It  will  answer  as  well  as  some- 
thing original.  You  must  say  that  they  themselves  told 
you  how  they  were  made  slaves ;  and  that  you  gave  them 
money  enough  to  pay  for  their  ransom.  But  as  some  very 
urgent  business  called  you  away,  you  started  at  once 
before  them  ;  and  Horace  asked  you  to  call  on  his  father, 
whose  circumstances  he  knows,  and  wait  for  you  here  a 
few  days  until  they  arrive. — Now,  is  the  lesson  clear 
enough  ? 

Lel.  All  these  repetitions  are  perfectly  useless ;  from 
the  very  first,  I  have  understood  it  all. 

Masc.     Well,  then,  I  will  go  in  and  make  a  beginning. 

Lel.  I  say,  Mascarille,  there  is  only  one  thing  that 
troubles  me :  suppose  he  were  to  ask  me  to  describe  his 
son,  what  shall  I  say  ? 

Masc.  Well,  that  is  a  difficulty,  that!  Don't  you  see 
that  the  child  was  very  young  when  he  saw  him  last,  and 
also  that  time  and  slavery  must  have  changed  him  com- 
pletely ? 

Lel.  Yes,  that's  true.  But  tell  me,  if  he  knows  me 
again,  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Masc.  What !  are  you  entirely  without  memory  ?  Did 
I  not  tell  you  already  that,  as  he  has  only  seen  you  for  a 
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moment,  he  couM  not  possibly  remember  you,  and  besides 
that  your  beard  and  your  dre.>-s  disguise  you  altogether. 

Lel.  All  right,  then;  but  bv  the  bye,  what  part  ot 
Turkey?  ... 

i\lA3i'.  It  does  not  matter,  I  tell  you;  Turkey  or 
Barbary,  it  is  all  the  same. 

Lkl.  But  the  name  of  the  town  where  I  am  supposed 
t>  have  seen  them? 

M.vsc.  Tunis. — He  will  keep  me  here  all  day,  I  believe, 
lie  says  it  is  needless  my  repeating  what  I  have  to  tell 
him,  and  yet  I  have  mentioned  the  name  of  the  town 
mure  than  a  dozen  times  alieady. 

Lel.  Go  then,  and  prepare  the  way ;  I  am  quite 
ready. 

Masc.  At  least  be  cautions,  and  behave  reasonably. 
i.'t  us  have  none  of  yonr  private  inventions  this  time. 

Lkl.     Let  me  alone  ;  how  distrustful  you  always  are  ! 

3Iasc.  Kemember :  Horace,  a  schoolboy  in  Bologna; 
Tnifuldiu,  whose  true  name  is  Zanobio  Euberti,  a  citizen 
■  f  Naples  ;  the  tutor,  Alberto. 

Lel.  Ah!  you  make  me  ashamed  of  myself;  do  you 
e  me  for  a  blockhead  that  you  keep  on  preaching  to  me 

.r  this  fashion? 

-Masc.  No,  not  quite,  but  something  very  nearly  akin 
tM  it.  (Exit.) 

Scene  II. — Lelie  (alone). 

When  1  do  not  want  him,  he  cringes  like  a  beaten  hound  ; 
now  because  he  knows  what  need  1  have  of  him,  he  tieats 
iiif  to  such  remarks  as  the  above.  But  I  shall  soon  be  in  the 
lull  sunshine  of  tliose  beautiful  eyes,  whose  ])ower  holds 
me  in  so  sweet  a  captivity  ;  and  witliout  hindrance,  in  the 
most  glowing  colours,  depict  to  her  the  torments  of  my 
soul.  I  shall  tlien  know  what  doom  .  .  .  but  hero  they 
are. 

Scene  III. — Trufaldin,  Lelie,  Mascarillb. 

True.     Heaven  be  praised  for  this  favourable  turn  of 
fortune. 
Masc.     You   are   the   man   to   see   visions    and    dream 
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dreams,  since  you  prove  how  wrong  is  the  saying  that 
dreams  are  myths, 

Truf.  {to  Lelie).  How  can  I  thank  you  enough?  How 
can  I  prove  my  gratitude  to  you,  sir,  you  whom  I  ought  to 
call  a  heavenly  messenger,  sent  to  give  me  good  tidings? 

Lel.  These  compliments  are  needless ;  I  can  dispense 
with  them. 

Truf.  (to  Mascarille).  I  fancy  I  have  seen  some- 
body like  this  Armenian  before,  though  I  do  not  know 
where. 

Masc.  I  was  just  saying  the  same  thing  to  myself;  but 
we  see  surprising  likenesses  sometimes. 

Truf.  So  you  really  have  seen  my  only  son  in  whom 
rest  all  my  hopes. 

Lel.     Yes,  Signer  Trufaldin,  and  he  was  as  well  as 


Truf.  He  related  to  you  the  history  of  his  life,  and 
spoke  much  of  me  ? 

Lel.     Oh  yes,  thousands  of  times! 

Masc.  {aside  to  Lelie).     Something  less,  I  should  think. 

Lel.  He  described  you  just  as  I  see  you,  j  our  face, 
your  manner  .... 

Truf.  How  can  that  be  possible,  he  has  not  seen  me 
since  he  was  seven  years  old.  His  tutor  hardl}'^  could,  after 
such  a  lei.gth  of  time,  know  my  face  again. 

Masc.  One's  own  flesh  and  bluod  always  preserves  the 
image  of  one's  relations.  This  likeness  is  so  deeply 
imprinted  that  my  fatiier  .... 

Truf.     Enough.     Where  was  it  you  left  him? 

Lel.     In  Tuikey,  at  Turin. 

Truf.  Turin?  but  I  thought  that  town  was  in  Pied- 
mont? 

Masc.  (aside).  Oh !  the  numskull !  (to  Trufaldin) 
You  do  not  understand  him:  he  means  to  say  Tunis;  it 
was  in  reality  there  tliat  he  left  your  son ;  but  Aimenians 
have  all  a  certain  faulty  pronunciation,  and  one  very  harsh 
to  our  cars :  it  consists  in  their  changing  nis  into  nn,  so 
that  when  they  mean  to  say  'i'unis,  they  s^y  Turin. 

Truf.  I  should  not  have  understood  him,  if  you  had 
uot  told  me  this.  Did  he  tell  you  huw  and  where  to  meet 
with  his  father  ? 
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Masc.  (aside).  Tie  does  not  answer.  (after  maJcinj 
signs  to  Lei.ie  and  pretending  to  fence)  I  was  just  goin^ 
tlirou;;h  a  jia>s  or  t^vo.  There  was  u  time  wlu  u  not  u 
man  in  Cliri>teiid()m  (.ould  match  me  at  that  sj'oit,  and  I 
have  handled  tlie  foils  in  many  a  fencini^-school. 

Truf.  {t-j  Mascakille).  It  is  not  what  I  care  about  for 
the  present,  (to  Lelie)  By  what  other  name  did  he  say 
I  went? 

^Iasc.  Ah  1  Sij^or  Zanobio  Euberti,  how  great  is  the 
joy  tliat  Heaven  lias  now  sent  you  ! 

Lki..     '1  hat  is  your  true  name  ;   the  o'her  is  assumed. 

Ti:UK.  But  where  did  he  tell  you  that  he  first  saw  the 
light' 

-Masc.  Naples  would  seem  a  charming  place  to  live  in, 
but  you  must  feel  a  decided  aversion  to  it. 

Truf.  Be  silent,  and  do  not  interrupt  our  conversation 
in  this  fashion? 

Lei..     Naples  is  the  place  where  he  first  drew  breath. 

Truf.  Where  did  1  send  him  when  he  was  quite 
young,  and  under  whose  care  ? 

Masc.  That  pi  or  Alberto  is  highly  to  be  praised,  for 
having  accompanied  from  Bologna  the  son  you  had  com- 
mitted to  his  care. 

TuuF.     Ah ! 

Masc.  (aside).  We  are  lost  if  this  conversation  lasts 
mucli  longer. 

Truf.  I  should  like  you  so  much  to  tell  me  all  iheir 
adventures;  on  what  ship  Providence,  which  ordered 
things  so  adverse  .... 

Masc.  I  cannot  imagine  what  is  the  matter  with  me,  I 
do  nothing  but  yawn.  Have  you  considered,  Signov 
'^rufaldin,  that  this  stranger  may  want  some  refreshment, 

d  that  moreover  it  is  getting  late? 

Lkl.     No  lefresliment  for  me. 

JIasc.     Oh  !  hir.  you  are  more  hungry  than  you  imagine. 

Tr.UF.     Please  to  come  in,  then. 

Lel.     After  you. 

Masc.  (to  Tuufai.i>in).  Sir,  in  Armenia  the  ma.ster  <>f 
the  house  uses  no  ceremony,  (to  Lelie,  after  Trlfaldin  ?« 
gone  into  the  house)  You  poor  creature !  have  you  not  a 
Word  to  say  for  yourself? 
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Lel.  He  took  me  by  surprise  at  first ;  bnt  do  not 
fear ;  I  havtj  rallied  my  spirits,  and  I  shall  talk  away 
boldly  .... 

Masc  Here  comes  our  rival,  who  knows  nothing  of  our 
plot.  {Exeunt.^ 

Scene  IV.— Anselme,  Leandre. 

Ans.  Pray  stop,  Leandre,  and  allow  me  for  one  moment 
to  speak  to  vou  on  a  subject  wliich  relates  to  your  peace 
and  reputation.  1  do  not  come  and  speak  to  you  as  the 
father  of  Hippolyte,  as  a  man  who  is  interested  in  your 
welfare  because  of  my  own  family,  but  as  would  speak 
your  own  father,  anxious  for  your  well-being  ;  in  short,  as  I 
should  wi.sli  any  honest  man  to  come  and  speak  to  my  own 
flesh  and  blood  in  like  circumstance.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  is 
thouiiht  of  this  love  of  yours,  which  in  one  day  has  become 
the  talk  of  the  town? — to  what  ridicule  and  sneers  your 
adventuie  of  last  night  has  everywhere  given  rise?  what 
is  thought  of  the  whim  which,  they  say,  makes  you  select 
for  a  wife  a  street-walker,  a  common  gipsy  woman,  whose 
noblest  occupation  is  that  of  begging?  I  really  blush  for 
you  even  more  than  I  do  for  myself,  mixed  up  as  I  am  in 
this  public  Ncandal ;  I  who  acquiesced  in  your  demand  of 
my  daughter's  hand,  and  who  cannot  see  her  slighted 
without  feeling  the  insult  you  do  us  both.  Leandre,  I 
beseech  you  arise  from  the  humiliation  into  which  you 
have  fallen,  and  consider  your  folly.  If  none  of  us  are  wise 
at  all  times,  yet  the  shortest  errors  are  always  the  best. 
When  a  man  receives  no  other  dowry  than  beauty  from 
his  wife,  regret  f^oon  follows  marriage,  and  the  handsomest 
woman  can  hardly  defend  herself  against  the  lukewarm- 
ness  which  follows.  Let  me  tell  you  again  that  those 
ardent  longings,  those  youthful  transports,  may  give  us  a 
few  pleasant  moments,  but  that  this  bliss  is  of  short  dura- 
tion, and,  as  our  gratified  passion  cools,  long  unhappy 
days  follow.  Then  succeed  cares,  anxieties,  and  miseries, 
^-sons  disinherited  through  their  father's  resentment. 

Lean.  In  all  you  have  said,  there  is  not  one  word  my 
mind  has  not  already  represented  to  me.  I  know  how  much 
I  am  indebted  to  you  for  the  great  honour  you  desire  to  do 
me,  but  of  which  I  am  unworthy.     In  spite  of  the  passion 
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that  swavs  me,  I  have  not.  lost  the  sense  of  the  merit  and 
vii tue  of  your  daughter.  Therefore  I  resolved  to  try  .  .  , 
Ans,  Somebody  opens  the  door  of  this  house ;  come 
awa}-  for  ^ar  some  subtle  poison  should  spread  from  it  and 
6cize  you.  (Exeunt.) 

ScEN'K  V. — Leme,  Mascarille. 

Masc.  Our  plan  will  soon  break  through  if  you  go  on 
making  such  palpable  blunders. 

Lel.  Am  i  for  ever  to  bear  with  your  reprimands? 
What  are  you  complaining  of?  Have  1  not  succeeded  in 
everything  I  said  since  .... 

Masc.  So,  so  !  for  instance,  when  you  call  the  Turks 
heretics,  and  swear  that  they  worship  the  sun  and  moon  ! 
Still,  let  that  pass;  what  vexes  nie  beyond  measure  is 
to  see  how  you  forget  yourself  near  Celie.  Your  love 
is  like  a  saucciiaii  of  milk  which  by  too  fierce  a  fire  swells, 
mounts  up  to  the  biim,  and  runs  over. 

Lel.  Could  anyone  put  a  more  thorough  restraint  upon 
himself?     1  hardly  spoke  to  her. 

Masc.  Yes,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  be  restrained  in 
your  talk  only.  You  gave  more  cause  of  suspicion  in  one 
moment  by  your  manners  at  table,  than  others  would  have 
done  in  a  whole  year. 

Lel.    How  so  ? 

Masc.  How  so?  Why.  anybody  coTild  have  seen  it. 
From  the  moment  you  found  your.-elt"  at  table,  where 
Trufaldin  had  a-kcd  Celie  to  sit,  you  did  notliing  but  look 
at  her.  Blushing,  speechless,  ogling  Celie  all  the  time, 
you  never  noticed  what  was  given  you.  You  only  felt 
thirsty  when  she  began  to  drink  ;  then,  eagerly  snatciiiug 
the  glass  out  of  her  hands,  without  rinsing  it  or  throwing 
a  drop  of  it  away,  you  drank  it  off,  choosing  in  preference 
the  side  her  li|'s  had  touched.  Every  morsel  of  bread  her 
delicate  hand  hid  touched,  or  her  teeth  had  bitten,  you 
pounced  upon  as  quickly  as  a  cat  does  upon  a  mouse ;  and 
swallowed  ihem  like  a  glutton.  But  this  is  not  all;  you 
kept  up  under  the  table  an  unbearable  shufHing  noise  with 
your  feet,  and  twice  Trufaldin's  toes  had  to  suffer  from 
too  hard  a  pressure,  for  which  he  punished  some  inncx;ent 
dogs,  who  would  have  fallen  out  with  you,  had  they  dared. 
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— And  yon  call  that  a  right  way  of  behaving  yourself?  For 
my  part  I  was  upon  thorns,  and,  notwithstanding  the  cold, 
I  feel  even  now  all  in  a  perspiration.  I  followed  your 
every  movement  like  a  player  follows  the  movement  of 
his  rolling  bowl ;  like  him,  I  twisted  my  body  in  a 
thousand  wayp,  as  if  I  could  thus  influence  your  actions. 

Lkt..  Weil,  it  is  very  easy  for  you  to  blame  things,  the 
pleasing  cause  of  which  you  do  not  yourself  feel ;  still,  I 
am  willing,  in  order  to  satisfy  you,  to  try  for  once  to 
master  the  love  which  tyrannises  over  me.    In  future  .... 

Scene  VI. — Trdfaldin,  Lelie,  Mascarille. 

Masc.  We  were  speaking  of  the  chequered  life  of  your 
son. 

True.  You  do  well,  (to  L6lie)  Would  you  kindly 
give  me  leave  to  speak  two  words  with  him  in  private  ? 

Lel.  I  should  be  very  inconsiderate  if  I  did  not.  (Lelie 
goes  into  Trufaldin's  house.) 

Scene  VII. — Trufaldin,  Mascarille. 

Truf.  Listen  to  me :  do  you  know  what  I  have  just 
been  doing  ? 

Masc.     No  ;  but  I  shall  soon  know  it,  no  doubt. 

Truf.  From  a  large  and  strong  oak,  nearly  two  hundred 
years  old,  I  have  just  now  cut  oif  an  excellent  branch, 
chosen  of  a  reasonable  thickness,  ex]iressly  for  the  purpose. 
Of  this  on  the  spot  I  have  made  a  cudgel  of  about  .... 
(showing  his  arm) — yes,  of  about  this  thickness  ;  not  so  thick 
at  one  end  as  at  the  other,  but  bettei-  fitted,  I  think,  than  a 
dozen  ordinary  switches,  to  belabour  a  pair  of  shoulders, 
for  it  is  handy,  green,  knotty,  and  heavy. 

Masc.  And  for  the  sake  of  whom,  I  pray  you,  did  you 
take  all  this  trouble? 

Truf.  For  you,  first;  then  for  that  good  creature  who 
wuTild  palm  one  jierson  upon  me,  and  trick  me  out  of 
another, — for  this  Armenian,  this  merchant  in  disguise, 
who  by  lies  and  pretence  has  introduced  himself  to  me. 

Masc.     What!  do  you  not  believe  .... 

Truf.     Do  not  try  to  impose  on  mo :  he  himself  fortu- 
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nately  discovcied  his  own  irick,  by  telling  Celic,  wliilst  he 
s(iueezcd  her  hand,  tliat  it  was  for  her  sake  he  had  come 
thus  disi^ni^ed.  He  never  noticed  my  little  god-daughter 
Jeannette,  who  heard  every  word.  1  have  no  doubt, 
although  he  said  nothing  about  it,  that  you  are  his  cursed 
accomiilice  in  all  this. 

M  \sc.  Ah  !  you  do  me  an  injustice.  If  you  are  really 
imposed  upon,  I  assure  you  that  I  was  the  fir.st  to  be  taken 
in  with  that  story  of  his. 

Tri'F.  Very  well.  Will  you  prove  to  me  that  you  are 
speaking  the  truth?  Assist  nic  in  turning  him  out;  help 
me  to  thrash  him  soundly,  and  1  will  acquit  you  of  all 
share  in  the  crime. 

Masc.  Ay,  ay,  with  all  my  heart ;  I'll  dust  his  jacket 
for  him  so  thoroughly  that  you  will  soon  see  I  have  had 
no  hand  in  this  matter,  (aside)  Ah!  ah!  Mr.  Armenian, 
you  shall  feel  it ;  you  shall  know  what  it  is  to  spoil  every- 
thing in  this  fashion. 

Scene  YIII. — L^.lie,  Trufaldin%  Mascarille. 

Trui\  (to  Leue,  after  hann(j  hnoched  at  the  door).  A 
word  with  you,  pray.  So,  Mr.  Impostor,  this  is  the  way 
you  daie  to  deceive  an  lionest  man;  this  is  the  way  you 
make  game  of  him  ! 

Masc.  To  ])retend  to  have  seen  his  son  in  another 
country,  only  to  get  the  more  easily  into  his  house ! 

Ti:UF.  (beating  Lelie).    Clear  out !  clear  out  this  moment  I 

Iji:l.  (to  Ma^'Ahille,  who  also  heats  him).  Oh!  you 
scoundrel ! 

^Asc,     This  is  the  way  that  cheats  .... 

Lel.     Wretch ! 

Masc.  Are  served  here.  Keep  that  in  jemembrance 
of  me ! 

Let,.     What !     Is  a  gentleman  .... 

Masc.  (still  beating  him).  Be  off!  be  off,  I  tell  you, 
or  I'll  give  j'ou  sucli  a  thrashing  .... 

'J'ri'F.  'i'hat  is  well  done.  I  am  quite  satisfied;  come 
back  into  the  house.  (Mascarille /oZZoit-s  TRUFALms.) 

Lel.  (returning).  This  to  me !  iSuch  an  insult  to  mo 
by  a  Bi.  n'ant !   who  would  have  expected  treatment  like 
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this  from  him  ?  Conld  I  imagine  the  insolent  slave  would 
thus  ill-treat  his  master  ? 

Masc.  (from  Trufaldin's  window).  May  I  ask  y(»u  how 
your  shoulders  feel  ? 

Lkl,     What!  you  dare  speak  to  me! 

Masc.  You  see  what  it  is  not  to  have  noticed  Jeannette, 
and  always  to  have  a  babbling  tongue.  For  once  I  am  not 
angry  with  you ;  I  foibear  storming  and  swearing  at  you, 
although  you  have  behaved  most  imprudently ;  your 
shoulders  have  this  time  paid  for  the  oftence. 

Li-:l.  Ha !  I'll  be  revenged  for  this  treacherous  be- 
haviour. 

Masc.     You  have  brought  all  this  upon  j'our  own  head. 

Leu     I^ 

Masc  If  you  were  not  so  foolish,  when  you  were 
speaking  to  your  well-beloved,  you  would  have  perceived 
that  Jeannette  was  close  to  you,  and  that  her  quick  ears 
were  drinking  in  all  you  said. 

TiEL.     Cnuld  any  one  hear  what  I  said  to  Celie  ? 

Masc.  How  otherwise  can  you  explain  why  you  were 
so  suddenly  turned  out  of  doors  ?  I  tell  you,  you  are  shut 
out  for  your  own  chattering.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  often  play  at  piquet,  but  you  are  a  wonderful  hand  at 
throwing  out  your  cards. 

Lel.  Oh  !  lam  the  most  unfortunate  of  men !  Still, 
why  should  I  be  driven  away  even  by  you  ? 

Masc.  I  could  do  nothing  better  than  take  the  task  upon 
myself;  in  that  way  I  escaped  all  suspicion  of  being  either 
the  inventor  or  the  accomplice  in  this  piece  of  deception, 

Li'X.     At  least  you  should  have  laid  it  on  more  gently. 

Masc.  No  such  fool!  There  was  Trufaldin  watching 
all  my  movements  ;  and,  besides,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  was 
not  at  all  sorry  of  that  timely  pretext  for  giving  vent  to 
my  vexation.  In  short,  the  thing  is  done;  and  if  only  you 
will  give  me  your  word  that  you  will  not  try  to  be 
revenged  on  me,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  digs 
in  the  ribs  I  gave  you  with  such  hearty  good- will,  I  will 
promise  you  that,  with  the  help  of  the  post  I  occupy  here, 
I  will  satisfy  your  \vishes  before  two  days  are  over. 

IjKl.  Although  you  have  treated  me  so  roughly,  you 
can  obtain  anything  from  me  with  this  promise ! 
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-Masc.     You  give  me  your  word,  then? 

Lkl.     Very  well.  I  give  yon  my  wurd. 

Masc.  But  iluit  is  not  sufficient;  you  must  promise, 
besides,  that  you  will  never  meddle  with  anything  I  may 
umlertake. 

Leu    Let  it  be  so. 

Masc.  If  you  break  your  word,  you  deserve  to  be 
gibbeted. 

Lel.  But,  on  your  side,  mind  you  keep  your  promise  of 
restoring  me  to  peace  and  happiness. 

Masc.  Go  aud  change  your  coat,  and  rub  your  back 
with  ointment. 

Lkl.  (alone).  Must  ill-luck  always  pursue  mo,  and 
neap  upon  me  misfortune  upon  misfortune? 

Masc.  (comiwj  out  of  Tkukaldin's  house).  What!  you 
are  not  gone  yet;  leave  this  place  immediately,  but,  atjove 
all,  mind  you  don't  trouble  your  head  about  anything.  I 
;im  working  for  you;  let  that  satisfy  you.  Stir  neither 
hand  nor  foot  to  help  me  in  whatever  I  have  in  band. 
(alone)  Now  let  mo  think  what  is  to  ba  my  next  move. 


Scene  tX. — Ergaste,  Mascarixle. 

Erg.  Mascarillo,  I  come  to  tell  you  a  piece  of  news 
which  will  give  a  terrible  blow  to  all  your  projects.  At 
this  very  moment,  while  I  am  speaking  to  you,  a  young 
gipsy  (not  black,  by  the  bye,  and  in  appearance  a  gentle- 
man) is  on  his  way  to  Trufi^ldin.  He  is  accompanied  with 
a  very  haggard-looking  old  woman,  and  comes  to  buy 
this  slave  you  wish  to  have.  He  seems  very  anxious  about 
her. 

Ma  ^c.  It  must  be  the  lover  Celie  spoke  to  me  of.  Did 
one  ev  er  have  a  more  perplexing  fate?  As  soon  as  we  are 
out  of  one  mess  wo  fall  into  another !  It  is  vain  for  us  to 
have  the  go. id  news  that  Leandre  has  almost  given  up 
Celie,  and  will  not  trouble  us  any  more ;  that  his  father» 
eoming  back  unexpectedly,  has  turned  the  scales  in  fav(Uir 
of  Hippolyte;  that  he  has  employed  his  power  as  a  father 
to  change  everything,  and  that  the  marriage  contract  will 
be  signed  this  very  day.     As  soon  as  one  rival  withdraws, 
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a  more  dar^gerous  one  takes  liis  place,  and  comes  to  deprive 
us  of  what  little  hope  we  had  left.  Still,  thanks  to  my 
wondeiful  skill,  I  fancy  I  can  stop  their  departure  for  a 
while,  and  give  myself  the  necessary  time  to  biing  to  an 
end  this  fine  business.  "A  gieat  robbery  has  been  com- 
mitted of  late;  nobody  knows  by  whom.  Gipsies  have 
not  generally  a  very  good  reputation.  I  will  just  throw 
out  some  slight  hints,  and  have  this  fellow  imprisoned  for  a 
few  days.  I  know  some  police-officers,  thirsty  adminis- 
trators of  justice,  and  always  ready  for  such  jobs.  In  their 
eager  hope  of  a  tip,  there  is  nothing  they  would  not  rush 
into  headlong,  and  with  their  eyes  shut.  The  accused  may 
be  innocent,  it  matters  not ;  the  purse  is  guilty  and  must 
suffer. 


ACT    V. 

Scene  I. — Mascarille,  Ergaste. 

Masc.  You  ass !  You  doubly-distilled  blockhead !  You 
addle -headed  spoony!  Will  there  be  no  end  to  your 
persecutions  ? 

Erg.  Thanks  to  the  diligence  of  the  police-officer 
Balafre,  your  affair  was  going  on  splendidly ;  one  moment 
more  and  the  fellow  was  bagged.  But  suddenly  your 
master  appears  on  the  scene,  and,  like  a  madman,  ruined 
your  plan.  "  I  will  never  suffer,"  he  cried  out  indignantly, 
"  a  respectable  man  to  be  treated  so  shamefully.  I  answer 
fur  him  fiom  his  looks  ;  I  myself  will  be  his  bail."  And 
as  they  resisted — not  being  willing  to  let  go  their  man — 
he  fell  with  such  fury  upon  the  constables,  who  are 
people  terribly  afraid  of  their  skins,  that  even  while  I  am 
speaking  to  you  they  must  be  running  still,  each  man 
thinking  he  has  a  Lelie  at  his  heels. 

Masc.  The  fool  does  not  know  that  this  gipsy  is 
already  in  the  house,  intent  on  carrying  off  his  treasure. 

Erg,  Good-bye !  I  must  leave  you ;  I  have  some  im- 
portant business. 
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Scene  II. — Mascarille  (alone). 

There  1  I  feel  xiiulone  after  such  an  extraordinary 
accident.  One  would  think,  and  for  myself  1  am  almost 
persuaded  it  is  so,  that  this  meddlinjj;  demon  which 
possesses  Lelie  delights  in  setting  me  at  defiance,  and 
leads  him  pn7posely  to  the  very  places  where  his  presence 
is  sure  to  do  mischief.  Yet  I  won't  give  up.  I  am 
detenuined  to  play  the  game  out,  and  in  spite  of  all  these 
reverses,  to  see  who  shall  carry  the  day,  his  devil  or  I, 
Celie  is  on  our  side,  and  I  think  looks  upon  his  departure 
with  regret ;  I  must  profit  by  it. — Now  to  the  execution  of 
our  plan,  for  there  they  are  coming.  That  house  yonder 
....  yes,  I  can  dispose  of  it  pretty  well  as  1  like ;  if 
fate  is  for  us,  we  are  saved.  Nobody  lives  there  but 
myself,  and  I  have  the  key.  Dear  me  !  how  many  adven- 
tures in  so  short  a  time,  and  to  what  expedients  an 
intriguer  is  put !  (Enters  the  house.) 

Scene  III. — C^lie,  Andu6. 

And.  You  know,  C61ie,  that  I  have  left  nothing  undone 
to  prove  to  you  the  strength  of  my  love.  When  still 
young,  the  Venetians  with  whom  I  lived,  had  learnt  to 
esteem  my  courage  in  war,  and  without  wishing  to  fla'ter 
myself,  I  can  say  that  I  was  sure  of  advancement  had  I 
continued  in  their  service.  But  a  change  came  over  my 
heart ;  fur  you,  C(';lie,  I  left  everything,  and  your  lover 
was  soon  numl)ered  among  your  gipsy  companions.  Neither 
many  unlooked-for  events  nor  your  indifference  could 
master  my  perseverance  in  following  you;  and  when  at 
last  an  accident  separated  us  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
I  expe(t»'d,  I  spared  neither  time  nor  pains  to  meet  with 
you  ag;iin.  At  last  I  discovered  the  old  gipsy  woman, 
and  hearing  from  her  that  you  were  left  in  pledge  here, 
for  a  sum  of  money  which  was  then  of  great  consequence 
to  your  band  and  prevented  their  dispersion,  I  came  in 
haste  to  break  these  mercenary  chains  and  to  receive 
from  you  whatever  commands  you  were  pleased  to  give. 
Now  when  I  expected  to  see  you  joyful  and  happy,  I  find 
you  sad  and  low-spirited.     If  you  wish  to  live  a  retired 
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life,  come  with  me  to  A^'enice,  where  out  of  the  spoils  taken 
in  war,  there  will  be  enough  for  us  both  to  live  in  peace. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  you  want  me  still  to  follow  yon  as 
before,  I  will  do  so,  for  my  heart  has  no  other  ambition 
than  that  of  being  near  you  in  whatever  character  you 
please. 

Gel.  I  feel  that  your  affection  for  me  is  most  sincere, 
and  I  should  be  very  ungrateful  if  I  were  sad  because  of 
it;  my  face  does  not  express  what  I  really  feel,  but  shows 
merely  that  I  have  a  painful  headache.  If  I  really  have  any 
influence  over  you,  I  should  wish  our  voyage  to  be  delayed 
for  a  few  days,  until  this  indisposition  has  passed  away. 

And.  We  will  put  it  off  as  long  as  you  please :  I  have 
no  other  wish  than  to  please  you.  Let  tis  look  for  a  house 
where  you  could  stay. — Ah !  this  house  to  let  will  perhaps 
do. 

Scene  IV. — Celie,  Andre,  Mascarille  (disguised  as  a 
Swissy 

And.     Are  you  the  master  of  this  house? 

Masc.     I  am  at  your  serfice.* 

And.     Could  we  lodge  here  ? 

Masc.  Yes,  I  hafe  fery  goot  furnischt  romes  for  schtran- 
gers,  put  I  vill  not  zose  take  what  hafe  not  von  goot 
name. 

And.     Your  house  has  a  good  reputation,  I  hope  ? 

iMasc.  I  see  py  your  face  zat  you  are  von  schtranger  in 
zis  toon. 

And.     Yes. 

Masc.     1st  zis  laty  your  vife  ? 

And.     Sir  ? 

Mahc.     Ist  she  your  vife  or  your  schwister? 

And.     Neither. 

Masc  Upon  mine  wort,  she  is  fery  pooty :  come  you 
on  pisiness,  or  hafe  you  von  process  here  ?  Ze  process  ist 
fery  pat  zing,  he  cost  very  moosch  golt.  Ze  men  of  law  are 
tiefes  and  ze  atfocates  roghues. 

♦  Compare  Hans  Breitmann's  ballads.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
Moliere  hardens  b,  d,  g,  v,  into  p,  t,  k,  f,  but  does  not  also  soften  jj,  t, 
h,f,  into  6,  d,  g,  v,  as  Hans  Breitmann  does. 
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And.     We  have  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Masc.  Ah!  I  pee  you  hafo  proucht  zo  yoong  laty  to 
valk  npout  hero,  and  to  see  zo  toon. 

Ani>.  Never  miud  what  we  have  come  for.  (to  Celie) 
I  will  be  with  you  again  in  a  moment.  I  must  go  and 
fetch  the  old  woman  and  countermand  our  travelling 
carriage. 

Masc.     Ist  ze  laty  not  veil  ? 

And.     She  has  a  headache. 

Masc.  I  hafo  gout  vino  and  goot  tscheese.  Yalk  in  ; 
ko  you  into  mine  leetel  house.  (Celie,  Andr6,  and  Masca- 
KiLLE  go  into  the  house.') 

Scene  V. — Lelie  (alone). 

Ilowever  impatient  my  heart  may  be,  I  am  bound  by 
my  promise  to  keep  quiet,  to  let  another  work  for  me,  and 
to  see,  without  attempting  anything,  how  Heaven  will 
decide  my  destiny. 

Scene  VI. — Andu^,  Lelie. 

Lel.  (to  Andre,  coming  out  of  the  home).  Were  you 
inquii-ing  for  anybody  in  that  house  ? 

And.  No  ;  I  have  just  taken  some  furnished  apartments 
there. 

Lel.  There?  The  house  belongs  to  my  fiither,  and 
my  servant  sleeps  in  it  at  niglit  to  take  care  of  it. 

Ani>.  IIow  can  that  be?  The  bills  at  least  show  that 
it  is  to  let;  read  for  yourself 

Lel.  It  seems  so.  Well,  that  is  strange,  I  must  say. 
Who  the  deuce  could  liave  put  that  bill  up,  and  fur  what 
purpose  .  .  .  .  ?  Oh !  I  have  it !  It  can  only  be  some- 
body I  know,  and  I  can  pretty  well  gut-ss  what  for. 

And.     May  I  a>k  you  what  that  may  be? 

Lel.  I  would  not  tell  anybody  else,  but  it  can  be  of  no 
consequence  to  yon,  and  I  feel  sure  y<»u  will  lie  cantioiis 
how  you  speak  of  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  bill  you  si  e 
there  was  put  up — at  le;ist  I  should  think  so — to  forward 
some  scheme  or  other  of  the  servant  1  was  speaking  to 
you  about,  in  order  th.at  he  may  secure  fur  me  a  certain 
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gipsy  gill  with  whom  I  am  deeply  in  love,  and  whom  I 
must  hare  at  any  cost.  I  have  already  failed  to  obtain 
her  several  times  in  spite  of  all  our  attempts. 

And.     Her  name  is  ....  ? 

Lel.    Celie. 

And.  Ah,  indeed !  what  a  pity  jou  did  not  mention 
this  to  me  sooner !  I  could  no  doubt  have  spared  you  all 
the  trouble  this  trick  might  cost  you. 

Lel.  You  don't  mean  to  say  so !  do  you  know  her, 
then? 

And.     Why,  it  is  I  who  have  just  bought  her. 

Lel.     You  do  snrprise  me ! 

And.  As  the  state  of  her  health  prevented  us  from 
travelling,  I  had  jnst  taken  this  apartment  for  her  ;  but  1 
am  exceedingly  glad  that  you  should  have  told  me  of  yonr 
intentions. 

Lkl.  What!  shall  I  through  your  help  obtain  the  hap- 
piness I  have  been  wishing  for  so  long?    Could  you  .  .  .  . 

Ano.  (JcnocMng  at  the  door).  You  shall  be  satisfied 
about  that  in  a  moment. 

Lel.     What  can  I  say  to  you,  and  what  thanks  .  .  .  ,? 

And.     No,  no,  I  will  have  no  thanks. 


Sckne  VIL — Lelie,  Andre,  Mascarille. 

Masc.  (aside).  Hang  it  all !  there  is  my  fool  of  a 
master.     Now  we  shall  have  some  new  mishap. 

Lel.  Who  would  have  known  you  again  in  this  absurd 
dress?     Come  here,  Mascarille;  you  are  welcome. 

Masc.  I  am  von  man  of  honour  ;  I  am  not  one 
maquerelle ;  I  sell  not  the  woman  nor  the  girl. 

Lel.  How  amusing  to  hear  you  talk !  Your  gibberish 
is  really  very  good! 

Masc.  Ko  you  apout  your  pisiness  and  larfe  you  not 
at  me. 

Lel.  Come,  come,  have  done,  and  acknowledge  your 
master. 

Masc.     Ze  teufel  take  you  !     I  know  you  not. 

Lel.     Everything  is  settled  ;  take  ofl"  your  disguise. 

Masc.  If  you  not  marsch,  I  vill  gife  you  von  goo» 
schlap  an  ze  face. 
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Lel.  Your  German  jargon  is  no  longer  necessary.  I 
fell  yon  -we  are  ai^recd.  1  owe  everything  to  his  generosity  ; 
I  have  all  that  I  could  pos.silily  wish  fur;  and  you  have  no 
reason  to  be  under  any  aj>pichen.sion  whatever. 

]\Iasc.  Oh!  if  by  good  luck  you  are  really  agreed,  I 
willingly  become  myself  again. 

And.  This  servant  serves  3'oa  with  ranch  zeal.  I'leaso 
wait  a  little ;  I  will  return  to  y>-u  presently. 


Scene  YIII, — Lei.ie,  Mascarille. 

Lel.     And  now,  Mascarille.  what  will  you  say  next? 

Masc.  That  I  am  delighted  to  see  success  at  last  crown 
our  labours. 

Lel.  You  were  very  slow  in  giving  way  and  throwing 
oflf  your  disguise.  Y'^ou  could  hardly  believe  in  such  a 
happy  ending,  could  you? 

Masc.  As  1  know  you,  I  must  say  I  was  rather  afraid ; 
and  even  now  I  have  my  doubts. 

Lel.  Acknowledge,  at  least,  that  I  h^ive  done  groat 
things,  and  have  made  up  for  my  previous  stupidity. 
\N  ith  me  remains  the  honour  of  having  given  thf  fmisiiing- 
stroke  to  our  enterprise. 

Masc.  Let  it  be  so.  You  will  have  been  much  more 
lucky  than  wise. 


Scene  IX. — Celie,  Andre,  Lelie,  Mascarille. 

And.     Is  not  this  the  lady  you  were  speaking  of  to  me? 

Lel.     Heavens  !     No  haitpiness  can  equal  mine  ! 

And.  It  is  true  that  I  am  gieatly  indebted  to  you  for 
the  service  you  rendered  me  just  now;  I  shcmld  be  very 
ungrateful  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  it.  Still,  this  service 
would  be  too  dearly  bought  were  I  to  repay  it  at  the 
expense  of  my  heart.  1  ask  you  to  judge  by  the  rapture 
her  beauty  causes  me,  whether  I  ought  to  acquit  my  debt 
at  such  a  cost.  You  are  too  generous;  you  would  not  ask 
such  a  thing  of  me.  Farewtll.  We  will  go  back  into 
Tiufaldin's  h'  use  and  stop  th<  ic  a  iew  days.  (Goes  maiy 
icilh  Celie.; 
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ScEXE  X. — Lelie,  Mascarille. 

Masc.  {after  singing  for  some  time).  I  laiigli  and  sing, 
but  in  truth  I  feel  no  inclination  for  it.  Yes,  you  are 
evidently  agieed  ;  he  gives  up  Celie  to  yon  and  no  mistake. 
— You  understand  by  this  time,  I  suppose  ? 

Lei.,  It  is  too  much !  No,  I  will  trouble  you  no  more. 
I  am  a  greenhorn,  and  an  innocent  fool,  unworthy  of  all 
your  care,  and  utterly  incapable  of  doing  anything.  Let 
me  alone;  cease  attempting  anything  for  a  luckless  fellow 
who  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  made  happy.  After  so 
many  misfortunes,  after  such  hopeless  blundering,  nothing 
remains  for  me  but  death.  (Exit.') 

Scene  XI. — Mascarille  (alone). 

He  has  found  out  the  right  road  of  improving  his  for- 
tunes. There  is,  in  short,  nothing  wanting  to  crown  the 
edifice  but  this  last  folly  of  killing  himself!  But  in  vain 
does  his  anger  at  all  his  faults  urge  him  to  free  me  from 
my  trouble  and  devotion  to  his  interests.  Happen  what 
may,  I  am  deteimined  to  serve  him  in  spite  of  himself, 
and  conquer  the  very  devil  that  is  in  him.  The  greater 
the  obstacles,  the  greater  the  glory  :  difiiculties  are  but  the 
handmaids  to  virtue  ;  they  render  it  more  attractive  by 
adorning  it. 

Scene  XII. — Celie,  Mascarille. 

Cel.  (to  Mascarille,  who  has  been  whispering  to  her). 
Say  what  you  will,  Mascarille,  and  let  them  do  what  they 
can,  I  expect  very  little  from  all  this  delaj-.  We  have 
seen  already  how  they  are  likely  to  agree ;  and  I  told  you 
before,  that  my  heart  would  not  wrong  one  to  satisfy  the 
other.  I  am  greatly  attached  to  both,  although  in  a  very 
different  way.  For  Lelie  there  is  love,  its  power  and 
attractions;  for  Andre,  a  deep  gratitude,  which  will  not 
allow  me,  even  in  my  inmost  thouglits,  to  do  anything  that 
would  wound  his  feelings.  Yes,  I  think  it  but  right,  that 
if  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  look  upon  him  as  he  wishes,  if 
I  cannot  bring  my  heart  to  crown  his  love  with  the  gift  of 
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lu)-  band,  at  least  I  ought  to  refuse  to  another  -svhat  I 
refuse  to  him,  and  1o  do  as  much  violence  to  my  own  feel- 
ings, as  I  force  him  to  do  to  his.  Thise  are  the  difficulties 
honour  throws  in  the  way  of  your  schemes;  judge  thero- 
foio  what  room  there  is  left  for  hope. 

MaSl'.  Very  little,  1  must  acknowledge;  these  obstacles 
are  great.  I  have  not  the  power  of  working  mirncUs,  but 
I  will  do  my  utmost — move  heaven  and  earth,  and  leive  no 
stone  unturned  to  try  and  find  some  happy  expedient  to  get 
out  ot  this  dilemma.  I  will  tell  vuu  presently  what  1 
think.  (Exit.) 

Scene  XIH.— Hippolyte,  Cklik. 

Hip.  Ever  since  you  came  among  us,  the  ladies  of 
the  neighbourhood  may  well  complain  of  the  havoc 
caused  by  your  eyes,  for  you  deprive  them  of  their  dearest 
conquests,  and  make  all  their  lovers  laithless.  No  heart 
can  esea]ie  the  darts  with  which  you  strike.  Thousands 
offer  them>elves  daily  at  the  altar  of  your  charms,  and  im- 
poverish us  by  enriching  you.  As  for  myelf,  however,  I 
would  not  com]dain  of  the  irresistible  sway  f)f  your  won- 
drous beauty,  if,  wiien  my  lovers  forsook  me  for  you,  one 
only  had  remained  to  comfort  me  for  the  loss  of  the  others. 
But  that  you  should  have  left  me  none,  seems  too  inhuman, 
and  I  must  fiin  complain. 

Cel.  Madam,  ym  rally  with  a  good  grace,  but  I  beg 
r  f  you  to  have  a  little  pity  upon  me.  Your  eyes  know 
tliftir  own  power  too  well  ever  todiead  anything  from  what 
mine  can  do  ;  they  are  too  conscious  of  their  own  loveliness 
t..  nurse  such  misgivings. 

Hip.     And  yet  what  I  tell  you  now,  everybody  here  has 

It.     Without  mentioning  any  one  else,  it  is  well  known 

it  Celie  has  made  a  deep  impression  on  both  Leandre 
'id  Loiie. 

Ckl.  I  believe  that,  if  they  could  have  committed  such 
a  mistake,  you  would  find  it  easy  to  comfort  yourself  for 
their  loss,  and  that  you  would  think  beneath  your  notice, 
lovers  who  could  make  so  bad  a  choice. 

Hip.  On  the  contrary,  I  speak  with  very  different  feel- 
ings.    I  am  myself  so  struck  with  your  beauty,  1  see  in  it 
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such  excuse  for  the  inconstancy  of  those  who  are  won  by 
it,  that  1  have  not  tlie  coura^ie  to  blame  Leandre  for  having 
fallen  into  your  chains,  and  for  having  been  false  to  his 
first  love.  I  hope  soon,  without  hatred  and  without 
anger,  to  see  him  return  to  me  through  the  expostulation 
of  his  father. 


Scene  XIV. — Celik,  Hippolyte,  Mascarille. 

Masc.  Great,  gieat,  and  good  news !  Hear  what  I  have 
to  tell,  ana  lejoice  with  me. 

Cel.     What  is  it? 

Masc.     Here  we  have,  without  any  compliments  .... 

Cel.    What  ? 

Masc.  The  last  scene  of  a  true  and  genuine  comedy! — 
The  old  gipsy  M'oman  was,  but  this  very  moment  .... 

Cel.     Well,  go  on. 

Masc  Was  crossing  the  market-place,  thinking  no  harm, 
when  another  ugly  old  woman,  after  having  closely  stared 
at  her  for  some  time,  suddenly  buist  forth  into  a  torrent  of 
abu.'-e.  This  became  the  signal  of  a  furious  combat,  where, 
instead  of  guns,  daggers,  or  arrows,  nothing  was  seen  aloft 
but  four  withered  claws,  with  which  the  two  combatants 
did  their  utmost  to  tear  off  the  little  flesh  time  had  left  on 
tlieir  bones.  All  the  time  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
words  vixen,  drab,  slut!  From  the  very  first,  their  caps 
flew  off,  leaving  a  couple  of  bahl  i)ates  exposed  to  view, 
which  rendered  the  battle  painfully  ridiculous.  So  great 
was  their  fury  that  Andre  and  Truf  ildin,  like  many  others 
attracted  by  the  tumult,  found  it  very  difiicnlt  to  part  them. 
As  the  stonn  abated,  each  one  strove  to  hide  the  nakedness 
of  her  head ;  and  while  they  were  being  asked  what  had 
put  them  into  such  a  passion,  the  first  who  had  begun  the 
affray,  scrutinizing  Trufaldin's  features  in  spite  of  the 
excitement  fnim  which  she  had  not  yet  recovered,  suddenly 
exclaimed,  "  It  is  you,  fir  certain,  nnless  my  sight  greatly 
deceives  me, — it  is  you  who,  I  was  told,  was  living  unknown 
in  this  place.  0  most  happy  chance  !  Yes,  Signor  Zanobio 
Kuberti,  I  have  the  good  fortune  of  meeting  you  at  the 
very  moment  when  I  felt  so  concerned  about  your  welfaie. 
You  remember  that  when  you  left  youi-  family  at  Kaples, 
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I  was  tho  nurse  of  your  daughter,  who  at  four  years  old 
already  showed  in  a  thousand  diflerent  ways  tho  charms 
and  beauty  she  would  one  day  posse>8.  1'his  woman  you 
see  tlKT<>.  this  infamous  hag,  introducing  herself  into  our 
house  wiih  a  semblance  of  friendship,  robbed  me  of  that 
treasure.  Your  poor  wife,  alas !  gave  way  to  such  an 
excess  of  grief,  that  I  truly  believe  it  shortened  her  days. 
I,  fearing  \  our  just  resentment  and  reproaches,  sent  you 
woid  that  both  mother  and  daughter  were  dead.  But  now 
that  I  have  discovered  this  wicked  woman  here,  she  must 
tell  u«;  what  she  has  done  with  your  daughter."  At  the 
name  of  Zanobio  Euberti,  which  she  repeated  several  times 
duiing  the  story,  Andre,  pale  and  agitated,  said  to  Tru- 
faldin,  who  was  listening,  dumb  with  surprise,  "  Fathei-, 
I  am  Ilorace,  your  son!  At  last  Heaven  lias  led  me  lo 
■\  our  arms,  after  I  have  for  so  long  sought  you  in  vain  ! 
Yet  I  saw  you  without  knowing  you, — you  the  author 
of  my  being  !  Listen,  father  :  when  Aiberto  died,  I 
felt  strange  uneasiness  in  my  mind.  I  left  Bologna,  and, 
giving  up  all  my  studies,  for  more  than  six  years  I  wan- 
dered about  in  different  places,  urged  on  by  my  desire  of 
seeing  and  hearing  new  things.  Then,  however,  a  secret 
longing  for  my  fimily  brouglit  me  back  to  my  country  ; 
but,  al.is !  you  were  no  longer  in  Naples,  and  I  could  only 
hear  vague  reports  about  you;  so  that,  after  having  in  vain 
sought  to  meet  with  you,  I  stayed  a  while  in  Venice,  and 
ceased  my  aimless  wanderings.  From  tliat  time  to  the 
present  moment  I  have  lived  without  knowing  anything 
of  my  family  but  the  name."  I  leave  j-ou  to  judge  if,  during 
all  this  speech,  Trufaldin  was  agitated.  In  a  word,  to  cut 
mat'ers  short,  since  you  will  have  every  opportunity  of 
questioning  your  old  nurse  by  and  by,  Trufaldin  owns 
}ou  now  for  his  daughter;  Andre  is  your  brother,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  think  of  marr\ing  you.  The  oldigafion 
he  says  he  is  under  has  made  him  prevail  upon  your  father 
to  give  you  in  marriage  to  my  young  master.  To  this  his 
own  father  readily  consents.  To  complete  the  happiness 
of  the  family,  I'andolfe  proposes  that  the  newly-fuun<l 
Horace  should  marrj'  his  daughter.  Here  aie  a  number  of 
incidents  fi.r  you  at  one  time  ! 

Cel.     Such  tidings  perfectly  bewilder  me. 
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Masc.  They  are  all  coming  here,  except  the  two  female 
champions,  who  are  arranging  their  toilet  after  the  tiinnoil 
of  the  battle,  (to  Hippolyte)  L6andre  is  among  them, 
and  your  father  also.  I  am  going  to  inform  my  master  of 
all  this,  and  to  show  him  how,  when  we  were  at  the  height 
of  di!<appointment  and  despair,  Heaven  has  almost  wrought 
a  miracle  in  his  favour.  (Exit  Mascarille.) 

Hip.  I  experience  such  true  joy,  that,  had  all  this  hap- 
pened to  myself,  I  could  not  feel  more  delighted.  But  here 
they  come. 

Scene  XV. — Trufaldin,  Anselme,  Pandolfe,  C^lie, 
Hippolyte,  L^andre. 

True.    My  child ! 

Cel.     My  father ! 

True.   Do  you  already  know  how  Heaven  has  blessed  us  ? 

Cel.  Yes.  I  have  just  been  told  of  this  wonderful 
chain  of  events. 

Hip.  (to  Leandre).  It  is  needless  for  you  to  try  and 
excuse  yourself  for  your  temporary  infidelity;  my  eyes 
behold  the  beauty  that  caused  it. 

Lean.  I  ask  for  nothing  but  a  generous  forgiveness, 
and  I  take  Heaven  to  witness  that,  although  I  return  so 
suddenly  to  my  first  love,  my  father  has  done  much  less  to 
influence  me  than  the  wish  of  my  own  heart. 

And.  (to  Celie).  Who  could  ever  have  thought  that  so 
pure  a  love  might  one  day  be  condemned  by  nature !  How- 
ever, as  it  always  was  under  the  keeping  of  the  most  rigid 
honour,  I  can,  by  changing  its  nature  slightly,  still 
retain  it. 

Ckl.  As  for  me,  I  blamed  myself,  and  thought  it  wrong 
in  me,  to  feel  nothing  for  you  but  the  greatest  esteem.  I 
could  not  understand  what  powerful  obstacle  stopped  me 
in  a  path  so  pleasing  and  so  dangerous,  and  prevented  me 
from  acknowledging  a  love  which  my  senses  tried  in  vain 
to  communicate  to  my  heart. 

Th'DF.  (to  Celie).  But  what  will  you  say  of  me,  my 
daughter,  if,  thongh  I  have  only  just  found  you  again,  I 
already  think  of  parting  with  you  ?  I  have  promised  your 
hand  to  this  gentleman's  son. 
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Cel.     That  your  will,  my  father,  is  now  my  law 

Scene  XVI. —  Thofaldim,  Anselme,  Pand^lke,    C^lik, 
IIii'TOLYrE,  Lelie.  Leandre,  Andr6,  Mascarillk. 

Masc.  {to  Leme).  Now  let  us  see  if  this  devil  of  yours 
will  have  power  enough  to  cheat  you  of  a  hope  based  on 
such  solid  foundations,  and  whether  you  will  bring  the 
Ktrengtli  of  your  inventive  powers  to  bear  against  your 
wonderful  good  luck.  By  a  most  unexpected i  turn  of 
fortune,  your  desires  are  crowned  with  succe.-s, — Celie  is 
yours. 

Lel.  0  neaven  I  am  I  to  believe  that  your  omni- 
potence .... 

TuuF.     Yes,  my  son-in-law,  it  is  really  true. 

Pand.     The  matter  is  settled. 

And.  {to  Lelik).  Thus  1  have  acquitted  myself  of  my 
obligation  to  you. 

Lel.  (to  Mascaiulle).  I  must  embrace  you  a  thousand 
times,  and  a  thousand  times  in  this  ray  great  joy  .... 

Masc.  Oh!  oh!  gently,  I  beg  of  you.  He  has  almost 
Btifled.  me.  I  am  greatly  afiaid  for  Celie,  if  you  kiss  her 
with  this  energy.  1  would  rather  be  excused  such  em- 
braces. 

Truf.  (to  LiuvX  You  know  how  much  Heaven  has 
blessed  me  ;  but  since,  thus  suddenly,  happiness  has  come 
not  to  me  alone,  but  to  us  all,  let  us  not  pai't  till  the  day  is 
ended.     Let  Leandre's  father  als^o  be  sent  for  imnjcdiately. 

Masc.  Nkw  you  are  all  provided  for.  Is  there  not 
Bome  good  giil  to  take  pity  upon  jioor  Mascarille?  To  see 
thus  every  lad  have  his  lass,  gives  me  a  strange  wish  to  be 
married  also. 

Ans.     1  know  a  girl  to  suit  you. 

Masc.  Let  us  go,  then,  and  may  propitious  Heaven 
grant  ua  sweet  babes  of  our  own  begetting  I 


LOVERS*   QUARKELS. 

(LE  Dl^PIT  AMOUKEUX.) 


*Le  De'pit  Amourcux'  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  Be'ziers, 
towards  the  end  of  1656,  where  it  had  as  great  a  success  as  iu  Paris  in 
1658,  nt  the  Theatre  du  Petit  Bourbon,  in  the  Louvre. 

Moliere  acted  the  part  of  Alberu 


Pi^RSONS  REPEESENTED. 


6raste,  in  love  with  Lucilb. 

Albert,  father  to  Lucile  and  Ascagnb. 

Gros-Eexe,  valet  to  tuASTE. 

VaLERE,   son   to   POLIDORE. 

ToLmoRE,  fatJier  to  Valerk. 

Mascarille,  valet  to  Valere. 

I^Ietaphraste,  a  pedant. 

La  Eapiere,  a  bravo. 

Lucile,  daughter  to  Albert. 

Marinette,  maid  to  Lucile. 

AscAGNE,  daughter  to  Albert,  disguised  as  a  mau. 

Frosine,  conjidant  to  Ascagne. 


The  scene  is  in  Paria, 
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ACT  L 

Scene  L— Eraste,  Gros-"Ren^. 

Erast.  "What  shall  I  say  ?  A  secret  uneasiness  leaves 
U4y  mind  no  rest.  Yes;  whatever  you  may  tell  me  of 
my  love,  I  am  afraid  of  being  deceived.  I  even  fear  that, 
in  favour  of  a  rival,  your  fidelity  may  be  tampered  with  ; 
or  perhaps,  rather,  that  you  are  deceived,  as  well  as  I. 

Gr.-Kk.  As  for  suspecting  me  of  any  unfair  tiick,  I 
must  say  (and  1  mean  no  otience  to  your  woishipful  love) 
that  you  very  unjustly  wound  my  honest  pride,  and  al>o 
that  you  must  have  very  little  knowledge  of  physiognomy. 
People  of  my  make  and  shape  are  seldom  suspected,  thank 
Ilejiven !  of  being  either  cheats  or  knaves.  I,  on  my 
part,  do  not  belie  this  honour  paid  to  bulk:  tliere  s  no- 
thing .small  about  me.*  It  is  very  possible  that  I  may  be 
deceived — there's  more  reason  to  suppose  that,  still  I  don't 
believe  it.  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  see  what  motive 
you  have  to  fret  as  you  do.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  Lucilo 
gives  you  enough  prtjofs  of  her  love.  iShe  sees  you  and 
talks  with  you  at  all  hours  of  the  day  ;  and  Valere,  who  is 
the  cause  of  your  fear,  seems,  to  me  to  be  only  on  suf- 
ferance after  all. 

Erast.  A  lover  is  often  buoyed  up  with  false  hope. 
He,  who,  to  all  ai^pearances,  is  the  best  received,  is  not 
always  the  most  beloved;  and  many  a  time,  the  display 
women  make  of  affection  is  but  a  delicate  veil  they  use  to 


•  Du  Pare,  who  played  the  part  of  Gros-Ren^,  wag  very  stout. 
3<jm])are  Molicre's  allusion  to  the  lameuoBs  of  liejart  in  L'Avare, 
Act  i.  be.  iii. 
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cover  tlieir  real  feelings  for  another.  In  elio-d,  1  o  my  mind, 
Valere  has  shown  too  much  equanimity  of  late  for  a  dis- 
carded l(»Yer,  and  the  quiet  laugh  or  show  of  indifference 
Avith  which  he  notices  every  one  of  those  favours  she 
hestows  on  me,  and  which  30U  think  so  much  of,  em- 
hitters  wliat  in  them  should  most  delight  me.  This  is  the 
cause  of  the  sorrow  you  seem  unable  to  understand ;  it  is 
v/liat  makes  me  doubt  of  my  good  fortune,  and  renders  it 
difficult  for  me  to  trust  entirely  to  all  that  Lucile  says. 
That  Valere  should  be  jealous  io  necessary  to  my  happiness. 
AVere  I  to  see  him  in  a  state  of  great  vtxation  and  impa- 
ti('nce,  then  my  mind  would  be  at  ease.  Now,  tell  me 
f lankly,  do  you  not  really -tliink  with  me,  that  one  could 
hardly  look  with  such  bland  satisfection  ujion  a  rival's 
success?  and,  if  ^-ou  tliinlc  so,  acknowledge  that  I  have 
good  grounds  to  be  perplexed. 

Gr.-Ee.  Perhaps  he  has  looked  elsewhere  for  happiness, 
when  he  saw  his  love  rejected  here. 

Erast.  Ko,  no  !  ^Vhen,  after  repeated  rebuffs,  we  try  to 
free  ourselves  from  the  love  that  enthials  us,  our  first  care 
is  to  avoid  the  cause  of  our  suffering.  Our  heart  does  not 
break  its  chains  so  quietly  tliat  nothing  remains  but  mere 
indifference.  On  the  contrary,  if  our  dislike  inci eases,  our 
li)ve  is  but  walching  the  opportunity  for  returning  into  our 
bosom.  In  fact,  believe  me,  hoAvever  well  we  may  succeed 
in  conquering  our  pas^ion,  there  will  still  be  jealousy  in  our 
heart ;  and  we  cannot  see,  without  bitterness,  that  another 
has  won  the  veiy  love  all  our  efforts  have  tailed  to  secure. 

Gr.-Ee.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  enter  into  all  this  philo- 
sophizing; I  simply  trust  what  my  eyes  see,  and  I  am  not 
such  an  enemj*  to  my  peace  of  mind,  as  to  go  and  torment 
myself  without  a  cause,  or  the  shadow  of  a  cause.  Why 
should  I  subtilise,  and  pretend  to  a  knowledge  which  I 
do  not  possess,  and  all  to  lender  myself  more  wretched? 
feliall  I  pine  away,  and  grow  miserable  upon  unfumded 
suspicious?  \Vhy  drink  the  dregs  of  imaginary  cups?  I 
reck(m  grief  a  very  uncomfortable  thing,  and  I'll  never  give 
wa}--  to  it  but  with  good  and  just  cause.  Nay,  more,  I  often 
see  a  hundred  leasons  for  being  sad ;  but  I  do  not  choose 
to  give  way  to  sadness.  I  run  the  same  risk  in  love  as 
you  do.     AVhat  happens  to  you  must  necessarily  happen 
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to  me;  f<»r  the  mistress  could  hardly  bo  faithless  to  you, 
without  the  servant  being  so  to  me.  Still,  I  carefully 
avoid  all  thoughts  of  the  kind;  I  mean  to  trust  people, 
and  if  any  one  i>ays  to  nie,  "  1  love  you"  1  shall  not  go  and 
inquire,  in  order  to  o>teem  mvsclf  happy,  whtllier  ^las- 
caville  tears  the  hair  off  his  head  or  not.  Let  Marinette  but 
s'lifer  her.-elf  to  be  kissed  and  caressed  by  me  as  much  as 
I  please,  my  lival  may  laui:h  at  it  like  mad  ;  I  can  laugh  as 
well  as  he,  and  we'll  see  who  laughs  with  the  better  giace. 

Erast.     Yes;   this  is  always  your  way  of  talking. 

Gk.-Ee.     But,  look  !  there  she  is  coming. 

Scene  II. — Eraste,  Marinette,  Gros-Ren^ 

Gr.-Ee.     Hist  !  1  say,  there!  Marinette! 

Mar.     Hallo!   what  are  you  doing  here? 

Gr.-Re.  "What  I'm  doing!  why,  talking  of  you  to  be 
sure. 

Mar.  Ah  !  there  you  are  also,  sir !  Wh}',  for  the  last 
hour  I  have  been  tramping  it  all  ovlt  the  place  after  you. 
Slap  my  face,  if  I  hav'n't. 

Erast.     After  me ! 

Mar.  I  have  taken  more  than  ten  thousand  steps  to 
look  for  yuu  ;  and  I'll  vouch  for  it  ...  . 

Erast*    What? 

Mar.  That  you  were  neither  at  church,  at  home,  in 
the  public  promenade,  nor  in  the  Place  litjy ale. 

Gr.-1vi:.     You  might  have  6wt)rn  to  that. 

Erast.     l>ut,  piay,  who  is  it  sent  you  to  look  for  me ? 

Mar.  Somebody,  believe  me,  who  is  far  from  being 
badly  disposed  towards  you  ; — my  mistress,  in  fact. 

Erast.  Ah,  dear  Marinette !  Are  your  words  the  true 
inteii)ieters  of  her  heart?  Do  not  hide  from  me  some  fttal 
f.ecret  :  I  .-hould  bear  you  no  malice  for  it.  For  Heaven's 
Bake,  tell  me  the  truth  :  tell  me  if  your  hjvely  mistress  does 
not  as>uuie  towards  me  a  love  she  does  not  leel. 

Mai:.  Ua !  ha!  AVhat  a  queer  idea  to  take  into  your 
head !  Does  she  not  show  you  clearly  enough  what  siie 
feels?  What  other  proofs  does  your  love  require  ?  What 
would  it  ask  besides? 

Gu.-Ke,     That    Valere    should    go    and    hang   himself, 

H    2 
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Nothing  Lut  some  such  trifle  as  that  will  set  his  heart 
at  i-est. 

Mar.     But  why  ? 

Gk.-Ee.     He  is  so  teiTibly  jealous. 

Mar.  Jealous  of  Valere?  Well,  that  is  a  ridiculotis 
fancy!  It  can  only  be  the  fruit  of  your  own  imiigination. 
I  took  you  for  a  man  of  sense,  and  until  now,  had  full 
belief  in  your  judgment ;  but,  as  fur  as  I  can  see,  I  was 
very  much  mistaken. — And  you,  sir,  has  any  share  of  this 
delusion  entered  ^-our  pate? 

Gr.-Rk.  I,  jealous! — Heaven  forbid!  Keep  me  from 
being  so  fooliish  as  to  go  and  lose  all  my  fat  over  such 
worry.  I  trust  entirely  the  fidelity  of  your  heart ;  and, 
besides,  I  have  too  good  an  ojiinion  of  myself  to  think 
that  any  one  could  please  you  after  me.  Where  the  deuce 
could  you  find  another  of  my  worth  ? 

Mar.  Now,  come  ;  you  talk  sense.  This  is  as  it  shotild 
be.  A  jealous  man  should  never  suffer  his  suspicions  to 
come  to  light;  all  he  gains  by  it  is  to  injure  himself,  and 
forward  the  cause  of  his  rival.  Sorrowful  i  e[)roaehes  often 
open  the  eyes  of  a  mistress  to  the  merit  of  another,  and  I 
know  of  one  who  owes  his  happiness  entirely  to  the  great 
anxiety  of  his  jealous  rival.  In  short,  to  show  distrust 
in  love  is  to  act  a  very  foolish  part,  and  at  the  best  to 
make  oneself  wretched  upon  mere  conjecture  :  (to  Eraste) 
This  to  3^ou,  sir. 

Erast.  Very  well ;  let  us  say  no  more  about  it.  What 
is  it  you  wanted  to  tell  me  ? 

Mar.  You  richly  deserve  to  be  kept  in  suspense,  and 
that,  as  a  punishment,  I  should  take  my  own  time  to  tell 
you  the  important  news  which  has  made  me  hunt  for  you 
everywhere.  But,  here ;  read  this  letter,  and  let  us  heai- 
no  more  about  your  doubts  and  fears.  You  can  read  it 
aloud  ;  there  is  nobody  near  to  hear  us. 

Erast.  (reads).  "  You  told  me  your  love  ivould  attempt 
amjth'ng  ;  it  maybe  crowned  this  very  day,  if  you  can  but  obtain 
my  fathers  consent.  Tell  Mm  of  the  power  you  have  acquired 
over  my  heart ;  I  give  you  full  leave.  If  he  returns  you,  a 
favourable  ansiver,  be  sure  of  my  obedience."  Ah,  what  de- 
lightful news  I  You,  who  have  brought  it  to  me,  are  as 
welcome  as  a  messenger  from  the  gods. 
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Gr.-Re.  I  told  yoxi  so,  but  yon  would  not  believe  me. 
I  am  rarely  mistaken  in  what  I  tliiuk. 

Erast.  (reads  again).  "  Tell  him  of  the  poicer  jj<u  have 
acquired  over  my  heart ;  I  give  you  full  leave.  If  he  returns  you 
a  favourable  answer,  he  sure  (f  my  obedience.'^ 

Mar.  If  I  Went  and  tuld  lier  of  tlic  weakness  you  have 
jnst  shown,  she  would  soon  recall  lier  letter. 

Erast.  Pray,  hide  from  her  a  passing  feir  which,  for  a 
moment,  made  a  dark  suspicion  appear  like  truth  to  my 
mind  :  or,  if  you  tell  her  of  it,  add  that  I  am  leady  to 
expiate  my  flly,  even  with  my  death  ;  that  if  I  have  been 
untVirhmare  enough  to  incur  liev-  displeasure,  I  will  sacrifice 
my  life  at  her  feet. 

Mar.  Don't  let  us  talk  of  dying;  this  isn't  the  time 
for  it. 

EnAST.  You  lay  me,  however,  under  a  great  obligation, 
and  I  will  soon  reward,  in  a  handsome  manner,  the  i rouble 
that  so  kind  and  pretty  a  messenger  has  taken  fur  me. 

Mar.  Oh  !  that  reminds  me.  Can  you  guess  wliere  else 
I  went  to  look  for  you,  just  now  ? 

Erast.     No. 

Mar.     Close  to  the  market ;  you  know  where  I  mean  ? 

Erast.     ^\  here  do  you  say  ? 

Mar.  There  ....  in  that  shop;  don't  you  remember 
where,  a  month  ago,  out  of  the  goodness  of  your  heart,  you 
generously  ]ironiised  to  give  me  a  ring. 

Erast.     Oh  !  I  understand. 

Gr.-Ke.     The  sly  wench  ! 

Erast.  You  are  right.  I  have  put  off  too  long  making 
good  my  promise  to  you,  but  .  .  .  . 

Mar.  I  did  not  say  that  to  press  you,  sir,  you  may  be 
sure  .... 

Gr.-Re.     Oh  lear  no ! 

Erast.  (jjiving  her  his  rin'j).  This  one  may  be  to  your 
taste  perhaps ;  accept  it  in->-tead  of  the  one  I  owe  you. 

Mau.  Sir,  you  are  joking;  I  should  be  asiiamed  to 
take  it. 

Gr.-Ke.  Poor  shame-faced  creature ;  take  it  without 
more  ado.     Only  fools  lefuse  what  is  offered  to  then). 

Mar.  I  only  accept  it,  that  I  may  have  tomething  to 
remind  me  of  vou. 
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Erast.     "When  shall  I  be  able  to  thank  my  dear  angel  ? 

Mar.     First  try  to  gain  over  her  father. 

Erast.     Bat  if  he  refuses  me,  oui;Vit  I  .  .  .  . 

Mar,  Whatever  may  happen,  I  vrill  do  all  I  can  for 
you.  By  some  means  or  oiher  she  must  be  yours.  Do 
your  utmost  on  your  side,  and  be  sure  we  will  do  as  much 
on  ours, 

Erast.  Good-bye !  We  shall  know  our  fate  before  the 
day  is  over.     (Eraste  reads  to  himself.) 

Mar.  (io  Gros  Rkne).  Well!  and  what  about  our  love? 
You  do  not  speak  of  it. 

Gr.-Re.  When  people  like  ourselves  want  to  be  mar- 
ried, the  thing  is  soon  settled.  I  want  you  for  my  wife; 
will  you  have  me  fur  your  husband? 

Mar.     With  all  my  heart. 

Gr.-Ee.     Shake  hands  over  it. — That's  enouoh. 

Mar.     Farewell,  Gros-Rene !   my  heart's  desire  I 

Gr.-Re.     Farewell,  my  star  I 

Mar.     Farewell,  firebrand  of  my  passion ! 

Gr.-Re.  Farewell,  dear  comet !  larewell,  dear  rainbow 
of  my  soul !  (exit  Marinette.)  Heaven  be  praised,  our 
affairs  are  going  on  splendidly.  Albert  is  not  a  man  to 
refuse  yon  anything. 

Erast.     Valere  is  coming  this  way. 

Gr.-Re.     Poor  fellow !    I  pity  him,  after  what  we  know. 

Scene  III. — Valere,  Erasi-e,  Gros-Rene. 

Erast.     Well,  Valere! 

Val.     Well,  Eraste ! 

Erast.     How  is  your  love  progiessing ? 

Val.     And  how  3-our  tender  passion? 

Erast.     It  gi-ows  stronger  and  stronger  every  day. 

Val.     And  mine  every  day  greater  and  greater. 

Erast.     For  Lucile  ? 

Val.     For  her. 

Erast.  I  must  acknowledge  that  you  are  a  rare  pattern 
of  constancy. 

Val.  And  I  that  your  pei  severance  will  be  a  rare  ox- 
ample  to  posterity. 

Erast.     As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  care  very  little  for 
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that  aiistere  kind  of  love  which  is  sutisfic'l  with  looks  only. 
Nor  do  I  enjoy  those  exalted  feelings,  which  make  one  beat- 
meekly  with  ill-treatment.  In  short,  when  1  love  truly,  L 
like  to  see  my  love  retnnied. 

Val.  Most  natuial;  it  is  exactly  what  I  feel.  Were 
I  in  love  with  the  gnatest  beauty,  1  wuuld  never  pay  my 
homage  to  her,  if  I  were  not  loved  in  return. 

Erasp.     Yet,  Lucile  .... 

Val.    In  the  heart  of  Lucile  I  find  all  my  love  can  desi;  e. 

EiiAsr.     You  must  be  easily  satisfied. 

Val.     Not  80  easily  as  yuu  may  fancy. 

Erast.  Yet  I  have  rea>on  to  believe,  without  vanity, 
that  I  have  her  love. 

Val.  I  know  for  certain  that  I  have  a  very  good  shaie 
of  it. 

Erast.     Take  my  advice  ;  do  not  deceive  yourseP'. 

Val.  Take  my  advice  ;  do  not  trust  too  much  to  your 
crcdiiluus  eyes. 

Erast.  If  I  dared  to  show  yoTT  a  sure  proof  that  her 
heai  t  ....  but  no,  your  grief  would  be  too  great. 

Val.  If  I  dared  to  discover  a  .'-ecret  to  you  .... 
but  no,  your  despair  would  be  too  real,  aud  I  wish  to  be 
discreet. 

Erast.  This  is  too  much!  Altliongh  greatly  against 
my  wish,  I  mu>t  lessen  your  presumption.     Read. 

Val.  {after  hariwj  read).     Tliese  are  tender  words. 

Erast.     You  know  the  hand-writing? 

Val.    Y^es ;  it  is  Lucile's. 

Erast.     Well,  ami  that  hope  so  certain  .... 

Val.  (laughing,  awl  going  aicay).     Good-bye,  Eraste! 

Gr.-1Jk.  He  must  be  mad.  Where  can  he  see  cause  fur 
laughter? 

Erast.  I  am  confounded;  and  I  cunnot  understand 
what  diabolical  mystery  is  hidilen  under  all  this! 

Gr.-IiE.     Is  not  that  his  servant  coming  ? 

Erast.  Yes,  it  is  ;  let  us  dissemble,  aud  set  him  talking 
about  his  master's  love. 

Scene  IV. — I^raste,  Mascarille,  Gros-Uen^. 
Masc.  (aside).     No.     I  do  not  believe   there   is  a  nv  re 
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tiying  position  than  to  have  a  young  master  deep  in 
love. 

Gr.-Ee.     Good  morning. 

Masc.     Good  morning. 

Gr.-Re.  Wheie  is  Mascarille  going  now?  What  is  he 
doing?  Is  he  coming  back?  Is  he  going  away?  or  wiJl 
he  stay  where  he  is  ? 

Masc.  .No,  I  am  not  coming  back,  for  I  have  not  yet 
been  ;  nor  am  I  going,  for  I  have  stopped ;  nor  do  I  stay, 
for  this  v(;ry  moment  I  am  off. 

Erast.     Closely  argued  !  But  wait  a  moment,  Mascarille. 

Masc.     Sir;  your  servant;    good  morning,  sir. 

Erast.  You  are  in  a  great  hurry  to  run  away  from  us. 
What !  are  you  afraid  of  me  ? 

Masc.     Sir,  you  are  too  courteous  for  me  to  be  afraid. 

Erast.  Shake  hands;  we  Lave  no  longer  cause  for  jealousy. 
Let  us  be  friends;  I  have  given  np  my  love.  Henceforih 
I  leave  you  free  room  for  all  your  dreiims  of  happiness. 

Masc.     Would  to  Heaven  it  were  true ! 

Erast.  Gros-Eene  knows  that  I  am  thinking  of  some 
one  else. 

Gr.-Ke.  It  is  true;  and  I  also  give  up  Marinette  to 
you. 

Masc.  Never  mind  Marinette;  our  rivaliy  is  not  likely 
to  go  to  any  great  lengths.  But  is  it  certain,  sir,  that 
you  are  no  longer  in  love,  or  are  you  only  joking? 

Erast.  It  has  been  proved  to  me  that  your  master  is 
but  too  fortunate  in  his  passion,  and  it  would  be  foolery  on 
my  part  to  pretend  to  the  earnest  love  which  is  granted  to 
him  alone. 

Masc.  Upon  my  word  you  relieve  me  greatly  with  this 
news.  Though  I  was  rather  afraid  of  you  with  regard  to 
our  schemes,  you  do  right  fo  beat  a  timely  retreat.  Yes, 
you  do  quite  right  to  give  up  loving  a  woman  who  only 
kept  you  near  her  to  deceive  you.  I  who  knew  all  that 
was  going  on  behind  your  back,  pitied  you  a  thousand 
times  for  the  vain  hopes  you  cherished,  for  I  knew  they 
would  never  be  realized.  It  is  a  shame  thus  to  abuse  a 
man  of  honour ! — But  now  I  think  of  it,  how  the  deuce 
did  you  get  at  the  truth?  For  that  mutual  engagement  o' 
the  lovers  had  only  for  witnesses  night,  myself,  and  two 
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Other  persons;  and  the  tying  of  the  knot  which  satisfies 
their  passion  is  thon<i;ht  to  be  a  very  p;vcat  secret. 

EuAsr.     How!    Uhat!    What  is  ili.it  you  s:iy? 

Masc.  I  only  say  that  I  am  astounded,  and  cannot  ima- 
gine, sir,  who  can  have  told  yon  tliat,  under  the  false  pre- 
tences wliieh  have  deceived  you  and  everybody  el.'-e,  their 
love  had  no  lost  till  they  were  secretly  married. 

EiJAsr.     You  lie ! 

Masc.     Sir,  as  you  please. 

Erast.     You  are  a  scoundrel  1 

Ma  so.     T>e  it  so. 

EiiA^T.  And  this  impudence  deserves  a  sound  thrashing 
on  tlie  s|iot. 

Masc.     I  am  in  your  power. 

Erast.     Ah  1    Gros-Kene  1 

Gn.-EE.     Sir. 

Erast.  I  am  contradicting  a  stoiy  which  I  fear  is  but 
too  true,     (to  .Mascauille)  Y'ou  want  to  run  away  ? 

Masc.     I,  sir  ?  no,  sir. 

Erast.     What !    Lucile  is  married  to  ....  ? 

Masc.     Sir,  I  was  only  joking, 

Era.st.     Ha  I    you  were  joking,  you  villain  I 

Masc.     Ko,  I  was  not  joking. 

Ekast.     Is  it  true,  then  ? 

Masc.     Ho,  I  do  not  say  that. 

Erasf.     What  do  you  say  then  ? 

^Iasc.  Alas!  I  say  nothing,  for  fear  of  saying  some- 
thing wrong, 

Erast.  Swear,  whether  what  you  said  was  the  truth  or 
a  lie. 

Masc,  It  shall  be  what  you  please;  I  have  no  intention 
of  cMntradicting  you, 

Ei'.AST,  {draxcing  his  sword).  Will  you  tell  me  or  not? 
Tliis  will  looi-en  y<jur  tongue  without  more  ado. 

Masc.  It  will  be  sure  to  speak  foolishly  again  ;  l)etter 
give  me  a  good  cudgelling  on  the  spot,  and  let  me  run 
away. 

Ei!ASl.     Die,  or  tell  me  the  truth. 

Masc.  ^^'ell,  I  will  tell  it  thcTi;  but  [icrhaps,  sir,  I  shall 
vex  vou. 

E  AST.     Speak,  and  mind  what  you  say.     Nothing  can 
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save  you  from  my  righteous  anger  if  you  say  one  word 
that  is  not  true. 

Masc.  I  agree  to  it.  Break  every  bone  I've  got ;  na}*, 
kill  me  outright,  if  in  all  I  have  said,  I  have  uttered  one 
single  falsehood. 

Erasi".     This  marriage  is  no  invention,  then? 

Masc.  I  see  now  that  my  tongue  played  me  false ;  but, 
all  the  same,  it  is  as  I  tell  you,  and  it  was  after  five 
evening  visits,  during  which  yon  M'ere  employed  as  a 
blind  to  cover  their  scheme,  that  they  were  united.  It 
was  the  day  before  yesterday.  Since  that  time,  Lricile  hides 
more  carefully  than  ever  the  violent  love  she  feels  for  my 
master,  and  wishes  him  to  ascribe  everything  that  he  sees 
her  do  for  you,  to  the  great  prudence  necessary  to  prevent 
the  discovery  of  their  secret.  If,  in  spite  of  all  my 
assurances,  you  still  doubt  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  let 
Gros-Eene  come  some  night  with  me,  and,  as  I  stand 
sentinel,  I  will  show  him  that  we  have  free  access  to 
her. 

Erast.     Out  of  my  sight,  you  scoundrel ! 

Masc.     I  wish  for  nothing  better. 

Scene  V. — ^Eraste,  Gros-Een6 

Erast.    Well  ? 

Gr.-Ee.  Sir,  we  are  both  finely  caught,  supposing  he 
speaks  the  tiiith. 

Erast.  Ah  !  believe  me,  the  odious  villain  has  spoken 
the  trath  but  too  well.  I  see  that  what  he  says  is  very 
likely  to  have  taken  place.  What  Valere  did  on  seeing 
this  letter,  only  shows  the  good  understanding  there  is 
between  them,  and  that  it  is  a  ruse  intended  to  hide  the 
love  the  false  girl  has  for  him. 

Scene  VI. — Eraste,  Marinette,  Gros-Eene. 

Mar.  I  come  to  tell  you  that  my  mistress  will  expect 
to  see  you  this  evening  in  the  garden. 

Erast.  How  dare  you  speak  to  me,  you  double-faced 
traitress?  Get  out  of  my  sight!  and  tell  your  mistress  to 
trouble  me  no  more  with  her  letters.     See,  false  wretch ! 
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tho  respect  I  huvo  fur  tlitm.     (Tears  up  the  Ictler  ami  goes 
oul.) 

Mar.     Toll  me,  Gros  Eone  .... 

Gr.-Ke.  Daio  you  address  me,  pevfidious  wcni.in  !  di;- 
ceitful  crocodilo !  who-e  base  heart  is  worse  tliaii  tliat  of  a 
Satiap  or  a  Lestiygon !  Go!  eairy  our  an.NWtr  to  your 
worthy  miistress,  and  make  her  understand  tliat,  in  spite  of 
all  her  cunning,  my  master  and  I  are  no  lon^-er  fools,  and 
that  she  and  you  may  both  go  to  the  devil  together. 

(ExiL) 

Mar.  (alone).  Poor  Marinette,  are  you  really  a^ake? 
Wliat  pi's-osses  them  now?  \».  hat  !  do  they  receive  our 
favouis  in  that  fashion?  Oh  !  how  a^tonndod  my  poor  mis- 
tress will  be  I 


ACT    II. 

Scene  I. — Ascagnk,  Frosine. 

Fros.  Surely,  Ascagne,  you  know  that  I  can  ke(>p  a 
secret. 

Asc.  But  are  we  safe  here?  let  us  take  care  that  no- 
bodv  surprises  us,  or  overhears  wli;'.t  we  say. 

Fi'.os.  We  are  miuh  safer  heie  tlian  at  home.  We  can 
see  all  around  us,  and  can  speak  in  peifect  security. 

Aso.     Alas  !  how  diflicult  it  is  for  me  to  begin  ! 

Fro3.  Bless  me  I  Is  this,  then,  such  a  very  important 
secret  ? 

Asc.  So  important  that  I  fear  to  disclose  it,  even  to  you  ; 
and  you  should  not  know  it,  if  I  could  hide  it  any  longer. 

Fros.  Ah  !  you  grieve  and  insult  me.  Do  you  really 
hesitate  to  open  your  heart  to  me,  when  you  know  how 
discreet  I  have  always  been  !  I,  brought  up  with  yon, 
and  who  have  kept  secret  things  of  such  importance  to 
you  !  I,  who  know  ...  . 

Asc.  Yes,  you  know  tho  secret  reason  which  forces  me 
to  conceal  from  the  world  ray  sex  and  my  family.  Yoii 
know  that  in  this  house,  where  I  was  brought,  up,  I  pcr- 
^onify  the  young  Ascagne  since  his  death,  in  order  to 
preserve    the    inheritance,   which  otherwise   would    have 
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fallen  into  other  hands.  It  is  because  yon  know  all  this 
that  I  dare  to  open  my  heart  to  you.  But,  before  I  say 
more,  clear  up,  Frosine,  a  doubt  which  always  harasses 
me.  Is  it  possible  that  Albert  should  know  nothing  of 
the  mystery  which  thus  disguises  my  sex,  and  has  made 
him  my  father  ? 

Fros.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  this  matter  you  urge  me 
to  clear  up,  has  often  puzzled  me.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  intrigue  ;  nor  could  my  mother 
enlighten  me  on  the  subject.  All  I  know  is,  that  Albert's 
son  was  to  inherit  an  immense  fortune,  bequeathed  to 
him,  even  before  his  birth,  by  a  very  wealthy  uncle. 
When  that  child,  so  dear  to  his  parents,  died,  his  mother 
kept  his  death  secret,  for  fear  that  the  blow  which  would 
thus  fall  on  her  husband — absent  at  the  time — should 
prove  fatal  to  him ;  for  all  that  great  inheritance,  which 
was  such  an  advantage  to  his  family,  would  thus  pass 
into  other  hands.  She  then  formed  the  plan  of  putting 
you  in  the  place  of  her  lost  son,  and  you  were  taken  from 
us,  with  whom  you  were  nursed.  Your  mother  consented 
to  the  deceit,  and  everyone  was  bribed  to  keep  the  secret. 
Albert  has  never  heard  of  it  through  us  ;  and  as  his  wife 
kept  it  for  twelve  years,  and  died  suddenly  without  having 
time  to  disclose  anything,  I  do  not  know  who  could  have 
told  him.  I  see,  however,  that  he  keeps  up  an  acquaint- 
ance with  your  mother,  and  I  hear  that  he  helps  her  in 
private.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  is  done  without  some 
reason.  On  the  other  hand,  he  urges  you  to  marry.  This, 
as  he  arranges  the  match,  is  rather  perjilexing,  unless  he 
knows  that  you  took  the  place  of  his  son,  but  does  know 
that  you  are  a  girl. — But  this  digression  would  carry  us 
too  i'ar  :  let  us  now  return  to  your  secret,  which  I  long  so 
much  to  hear. 

Asc.  You  must  know,  then,  that  though  I  may  hide 
my  sex  to  others.  Love  cannot  be  deceived ;  and  that  his 
treacherous  darts  have  known  how  to  wound  a  weak 
maiden's  heart  beneath  the  dress  she  assumes. 

Fkos.     You  in  hive ! 

Asc.  Yes,  Frosine ;  but  you  have  not  yet  great  cause 
to  be  surprised.  My  trembling  heart  has  something  to 
tell  you  which  will  indeed  astonish  you. 
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Fros.     What  is  it  ? 

Asc.     I  love  Valeie. 

Fhos.  Ah  !  you  are  right  to  love  one  wliose  ftimily 
your  iinpiisttire  deprives  of  a  great  inheritance,  and  who, 
if  he  iiad  tlie  least  suspicion  ot"  your  sex,  would  immedi- 
ately see  that  fortune  return  to  him.  Yes,  this  is  a 
greater  cause  for  surprise. 

Asc.  But  this  is  not  all ;  wliat  will  you  say,  Frosine,  if 
I  tell  you  that  I  am  his  ^vifc  ? 

Fros.     Good  heavens  !  his  wife! 

Asc.     Yes  :  his  wife. 

Fhos.  Ah  !  this  is  beyond  eveiy thing,  and  is  more  than 
I  cm  undersf;ini1. 

Asc.     That  is  not  all. 

Fros.     Not  -.A] ! 

Aso.  I  auj  his  wife  withmit  his  knowing  it,  and  with- 
out his  having  the  slijihtest  idea  who  I  really  am. 

Fiios.  Wtdl,  go  on,  go  on ;  I  give  in.  I  have  no  means 
left  to  express  my  astonishment.  My  senses  give  way 
l)ff(jre  this  crush  of  news.  Such  enigmas  are  beyond  my 
comprehension. 

Asc.  I  Avill  explain  it  all  to  you,  if  yoa  will  listen. 
Valere,  having  fallen  in  love  with  my  sister,  seemed  to  me 
a  lover  worthy  of  l»eing  listened  to.  I  could  not  bear  to 
see  liis  addresses  rejected  without  feeling  for  him  in  my 
heart.  I  wanted  Lucile  to  be  happy  in  his  piesence  ;  I 
blamed  lier  for  her  coldness,  and  blamed  her  so  eflfectually, 
that  I  soon  found  myself  under  the  sway  of  that  passion 
I  had  tried  to  foice  upon  her.  \Nhen  he  spoke  to  her,  he 
l>ersuaded  me  ;  with  the  sighs  he  hist  Tipon  her,  he  won 
uie  ;  and  the  love  rejected  by  the  object  of  his  passinn 
entered  like  a  conqueror  into  my  breast.  Thus,  Fiosine, 
my  WL-ak  heart,  alas!  gave  itself  up  to  a  love  not  intended 
for  it.  It  was  wounded  as  by  a  bide-tlirust,  and  with 
heavy  interest  paid  another's  debt.  At  last,  Frosine,  I 
declared  myself  to  him,  but  under  the  name  of  another. 
One  night  he  thought  he  had  found  Lucile  ready  to  return 
hi-  love,  and  I  so  managed  our  conversation,  that  he  never 
suspected  any  deception.  Under  this  disguise,  which  flat- 
tered his  deluded  imagination,  I  told  him  that  I  loved 
him  ;   but  tint,  knowing  my  father  had  somebody  else  in 
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view  for  nie,  I  was  obliged  to  feign  compliance  with  his 
wishes;  that  Iherefore  we  should  have  to  keep  our  love 
secret,  and  onl}'  let  the  night  be  a  witness  to  it;  that  all 
private  conversation  must  be  avoided  by  us  during  the  day, 
in  order  to  give  no  cause  fur  suspicion ;  that  he  would  so( 
me  as  cold  in  his  presence  as  before  we  had  this  talk 
tdgetlier;  and  that  on  liis  part,  as  well  as  on  mine,  nothing 
sh(>uld  be  hinted  at  by  gesture,  word,  or  writing.  In  short, 
without  dwelling  upon  all  the  trouble  I  took  to  bring  this 
deception  safely  to  an  end,  I  succeeded  so  well  at  last,  thai 
I  seemed  a  husband  for  mvself. 

Fros.  Ho  !  ho !  what  hidden  talents  you  have  suddenly 
developed  !  Who  would  have  guessed  it  from  your  passion- 
less look  ?  But  all  the  same,  you  have  been  very  hasty ; 
fur  granting  that  the  thing  has  hitherto  succeeded  accord- 
ing to  your  wishes,  what  do  you  think  will  be  the  end  of 
it ;  for  of  course  it  must  come  out  sooner  or  later? 

Asc,  Ah!  when  love  is  strong,  it  overcomes  all  obstacles. 
Its  onlv  desire  is  to  satisfy  its  yearnings.  And  provided 
it  reaches  the  long  wished-for  goal,  everything  else  is  a 
mere  trifle.  But  to-day  I  have  opened  my  heart  to  you,  so 
lliHt  your  advice  ....  but  here  comes  the  husband  of 
whom  I  have  spoken. 

ScEN'E  II. — Valere,  Ascagne,  Frosive. 

Val.  If  you  are  talking  together,  and  my  presence 
interrupts  your  conversation,  I  will  withdraw. 

Asc.  No,  no  ;  you  may  well  interrupt  it,  since  you  were 
the  subject  of  it. 

Val.     You  were  talking  about  me? 

Asc.     Yes,  about  you. 

Val.     And  what  could  you  say  about  me  ? 

Asc.  I  was  saying,  that  if  I  had  been  a  woman,  Valere 
would  have  found  it  but  too  easy  to  please  nie,  and  that 
if  he  had  given  me  his  heart,  I  should  have  been  only  too 
ready  to  give  him  mine  in  return. 

Val.  It  is  easy  fjr  you  to  make  grand  piofestations 
Avhen  there  is  such  an  obstacle  in  the  way.  but  yoa  would 
he  finely  caught,  if  by  some  wonderful  accident  these  pro* 
e.stations  were  put  to  the  test. 
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Asc.  Not  a  bit  of  it :  I  repeat  that  if  only  you  L.vcd  me, 
I  •would  willingly  l«>vo  you  in  iL'tuin. 

Val.  And  what  if  you  could  contribute  to  my  happinchH 
by  per>uading"  another  ? 

Asc.     1  fear  I  should  do  that  with  an  ill  grace. 

Yal.     "Wliat  you  say  there  is  not  very  obliging. 

Asc.  What  I  buppo.ving  I  were  a  woman,  and  loved  you 
tenderly,  could  you  be  cruel  enough,  Valeio,  to  a.sk  me  to 
engage  myself  to  promote  your  passion  for  another?  The 
tusk  would  be  too  piinful  for  me. 

A'al.      l^it  that  not  being  tlio  case   .... 

Am:.  AVhat  I  said  lo  ywu,  I  said  it  as  a  woman,  and  so 
you  onght  to  take  it. 

Val.  Then  I  must  not  hope  for  your  good-will  towards 
me,  Ascagne,  uidess  IK-aven  works  in  you  a  great  miracle. 
In  short,  as  y*  u  are  not  a  woman,  your  atl'ection  is  gone. 
There  is  nothing  el-o  that  can  make  you  interest  yourself 
ibr  me. 

Asc.  I  am  far  more  scrupulous  than  j-qu  can  imagine  ; 
and  the  least  hesitation  is  enougli  to  offend  me  in  a  matter 
of  love.  But  I  am  sincere,  Valere,  and  will  not,  at  all 
events,  juomise  lo  help  yvu  unless  you  assure  me  absolutely 
that  the  feelings  I  liave  fu-  yon,  you  on  your  part  have  for 
nie ;  that  your  fricnd>hip  is  as  r'eal,  and  tliat  if  I  weie 
a  woman,  you  would  love  u.no  other  more  than  I  love 
you. 

Val.  I  never  before  met  with  such  a  jealous  scruple; 
but  new  as  it  is  to  me,  I  esteem  your  aflection,  and  I 
prouiise  you  here  all  you  ask  of  uie. 

Asc.     Sincerely? 

Yal.     Sincerely. 

Asc.  Since  it  is  so,  in  future  I  shall  have  no  interest 
more  at  heart  than  yours. 

Val.  1  mean  by  and-liye  to  tell  you  of  an  important 
secret,  and  I  will  then  r(  niin<l  you  of  these  words, 

Asc.  And  I  too  liave  an  impoitant  secret  to  disclose 
to  you;  your  affection  for  mo  will  then  have  occasion  to 
show  itself. 

Val.     Indeed!    Uhat  can  that  be  ? 

Asc.  The  fact  is,  that  I  have  given  my  heart,  but  1 
dare   not    reveal    my    love,    and    you    may    have    power 
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enongli  over  the  object  of  my  passion  to  secure  my  hap- 
piness. 

Val.  Explain  yourself,  Ascagne,  and  be  jmre  before- 
hand that  your  happiness  is  certain,  if  it  is  in  my  power 
to  pi'omute  it. 

As:.     You  promise  here  more  than  you  imagine. 

Val.  No,  no ;  tell  me  the  name  of  the  person  over  whom 
I  am  to  ui-e  my  influence. 

AsG.     Not  yet ;  but  it  is  a  person  nearly  related  to  you. 

Val.  You  sui prise  me!  Would  to  Heaven  that  my 
sister  .... 

Asc.  This  is  not,  I  tell  you,  a  proper  time  for  me  to 
explain  myse'.r. 

Val.     I'ut  why? 

Asc.  Fur  a  certain  reason  :  you  shall  know  my  secret 
when  I  know  yours. 

Val.  I  cannot  tell  it  to  you  without  the  consent  of 
another. 

Asc.  Obtain  it  then;  and  after  our  mutual  confidences, 
we  will  see  who  will  best  keep  his  word^ 

Val.     Farewell !    I  am  satisfied. 

Asc.     I  too  am  satisfied,  Valeie.  (^Exit  Valerk.) 

Fii  s.  He  thinks  you  will  give  him  the  help  of  a 
brother. 

Scene  III. — Lucile,  MAUiNErxE,  Ascagnk,  Frosine, 

Luc.  (/o  Mar.)  Jt  is  settled!  Thus  I  cam  evenge  myself ! 
If  tiiat  actitm  at  all  pains  him  I  shall  be  satibfied  ;  my 
heart  hopes  fjr  nothing  else  from  it.  (to  Ascagne)  You 
will  find,  my  brother,  a  great  change  in  mo  ;  after  all  the 
cfjldness  I  have  showed  to  Valere,  I  have  determined  to 
love  him,  and  towards  him  now  tend  all  my  wishes. 

i^sc.  What  do  you  siy,  sister?  What!  chatige  so  sud- 
denly 1    This  inconstancy  seems  to  me  very  strange. 

Luc.  I  have  still  mure  reason  to  be  surprised  at  yours. 
Formerly  V^alere  was,  according  to  you,  everything  that 
one  could  wish  for.  It  was  on  his  account  that  you  aecused 
me  of  caprice,  blind  cruelty,  pride,  and  injustice;  and  now 
that  I  Avant  to  return  his  love,  my  intention  displeases 
you,  and  I  find  you  ready  to  speak  against  his  interests! 
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Aso.  I  qxiit  his  interests,  sister,  to  embrace  yours,  I 
know  now  that  he  is  attaclied  to  another,  and  vou  would 
expose  Yourself  to  shame  if,  when  yuu  would  have  him  baek, 
he  refuses  you. 

Luc.  If  that  is  all  j'onr  anxiety,  I  will  now  prove  to 
ycu  there  is  no  cause  fur  it.  I  know  what  I  am  to  believe 
of  his  afftction;  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  shown  me  very 
clearly  wliat  ho  feels,  so  yuu  may  tell  him  what  I  liave 
just  told  you ;  or,  if  you  refuse,  I  myself  will  let  him 
know  that  I  accept  him.  Why!  you  seem  thunderstiuek 
at  these  words. 

Asc.  Ah  !  If  I  have  any  power  over  you,  if  you  can  ho 
t«mched  by  a  brother's  entreaties,  I  be.-:eech  yon  to  give  up 
this  idea,  and  not  to  take  away  Valei  e  from  a  loving  young 
creature  whose  interest  is  dear  to  me,  and  for  whom,  be- 
lieve me,  you  ought  to  feel  concerned.  The  poor  unfor- 
tunate girl  loves  to  desperation,  and  I  am  her  only  con- 
fidant. In  her  I  perceive  depths  of  tenderness  enough  to 
soften  the  proudest  heart.  Yes,  you  would  )>ity  the  state 
of  her  mind,  if  you  were  aware  of  the  blow  with  which  you 
fhre-.ten  her  happiness ;  and  I  so  well  understand  whnt 
will  be  the  excess  of  her  ^rief,  that,  believe  me,  you  will 
kill  her  if  you  take  from  her  the  man  she  cherishes, 
Erasto  is  a  match  that  ought  to  satisfy  you,  and  a  mutual 
affection  .... 

Luc.  Enough.  I  cannot  understand  for  ^^■hom  you 
plead  with  so  much  earnestness.  But,  piay,  let  us  end 
this  conversation  here.     Leave  me  to  myself. 

Asc.  I  go;  but  remember,  cruel  sister,  that  there  is 
nothing  left  to  me  but  despair,  if  you  carry  out  your 
intended  project.  (Exeunt  Ascagne  and  Frosjne.) 

SCEXE   IV. — LlTCILE,  xMaRIKETTE. 

Mar.     You  have  taken  a  very  sudden  resolution. 

Luc.  Can  the  woimded  heart  think  of  anything  but 
revenge?  can  it  hesitate  before  what  may  serve  i!s  just, 
anger?    Uniirateful  man!  to  treat  me  with  such  insolence  ' 

Mar.  You  see  that  I  am  quite  beside  myself  with  it;  I 
think  and  think  and  try  to  understand  what  it  all  means, 
but  the  thing  is  beyond  me;  I  rack  my  brains  in  vuin; 

vol.  I,  '  I 
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for,  I  must  say,  that  never  was  any  one  more  transported 
with  joy  than  he,  when  he  heard  the  good  news ;  he  woiild 
have  deified  me  on  the  spot ;  and  yet  when  I  took  that 
second  message  to  him,  never  was  a  poor  girl  treated  more 
shamefully.  I  cannot  imagine  what  must  have  happened 
during  that  short  time  to  cause  such  a  change. 

Luc.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  what  hap- 
pened, for  I  am  determined  that  nothing  will  save  him 
from  my  hatred.  What !  would  you  try  to  find  anywhere 
but  in  his  own  baseness  an  excuse  for  such  an  affront  ? 
Tan  that  letter,  which  I  so  bitterly  repent  having  sent  him, 
oCfer  the  smallest  excixse  for  such  mad  behaviour? 

Mar.  Yes,  I  feel  that  you  are  right,  and  that  this 
quarrel  is  downright  treachery.  We  have  both  been  taken 
in.  And,  after  that,  let  us  again  listen  to  those  unfeeling 
rascals  wlio  utter  soft  speeches,  and  who,  to  catch  us,  feign 
such  tender  love ;  yes,  let  us  yield  to  their  fine  words,  and 
give  ourselves  up  to  their  prayers,  weak  women  that  we 
are !    Out  upon  our  folly  !    Plague  on  all  men  !  I  say. 

Luc.  Well !  well !  let  him  boast  and  laugh  at  us,  he 
shall  not  laugh  long,  and  I  will  let  him  see  that  in  a 
noble  heart,  contempt  follows  close  on  slighted  love. 

Mar.  At  least,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  a  comfort  to  know 
that  they  have  not  ii,ot  us  in  their  power.  Marinette  was 
no  such  fool  as  to  allow  anything  on  a  certain  night  when 
people  were  in  a  joking  humour.  Another  in  hopes  of 
matrimony,  might  have  yielded  to  the  temptation;  but 
nescio  vos,  quoth  I. 

Luc.  Plow  absurdly  you  talk,  and  how  badly  you 
choose  your  time  for  an  outburst  of  this  kind !  The  fact 
is  that  my  heart  is  full  of  grief;  and  if  ever  that  per- 
fidious lover  should  by  good  fortune  (although  I  fear  I 
am  Avroug  even  to  hope  to  be  revenged  on  him,  when 
Heaven  seems  to  take  such  pleasure  in  afflicting  me),  if 
ever,  I  say,  propitious  fate  were  to  bring  him  to  my  feet 
to  beg  forgiveness  for  his  shameful  conduct  of  to-day, 
and  offer  me  his  life  as  a  sacrifice,  I  forbid  you  to  plead 
foj-  him.  On  the  contrary  I  would  have  your  fidelity  show 
itself  by  reminding  me  of  the  enormity  of  his  oiimo,  and 
even  if  my  heart  should  be  tempted  to  lower  itself  to  any 
condescension  whatever  for  bis   sake,  let  your   affection 
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fehow  itsell   in  severity,  and  not  sufTer   my  anger  to  sub- 
^ide. 

Mak.  Do  not  fear ;  leave  that  to  me ;  I  atn  at  least  as 
angry  as  yuu  are,  and  I  had  rather  die  an  old  maid,  than 
tu  see  my  fat  traitor  make  me  wish  fur  hiiu  again.  If  ho 
comes  .... 

Scene  V. — Albkut,  Lucilp:,  Marinette. 

Alb.  Go  in,  Luoile,  and  tell  Mr.  Metaphraste  to  come 
to  me;  I  want  to  speak  to  him,  and  try  to  find  ont,  since 
he  is  Ascagnt-'s  mastt-r,  if  he  knows  the  cause  of  my  son 
having  been  so  gloomy  of  late. 

Scene  VI. — Albert  (alone). 

What  an  abyss  of  cares  and  perplexities  does  an  nnjust 
action  open  before  our  feet!  What  have  I  not  suffered 
since,  prompted  by  love  of  money,  I  made  a  stranger  pass 
fur  ray  dead  son!  When  I  contemplate  tlie  anxieties  and 
trouble.^  I  have  brought  upon  my.^^elf,  I  wish  1  had  never 
thought  of  it.  S'lmetimes  I  diead  to  hear  of  the  deception 
being  found  out,  and  to  see  my  lauiily  plunged  into  shame 
and  misery.  Sometimes  I  fear,  for  that  son  I  must  not 
lose,  a  thousand  accidents  that  may  happen  at  any  time. 
If  any  business  calls  me  out,  I  imagine  that  the  first  thing 
that  will  greet  me  ou  my  return  will  be:  ''Alas!  do  you 
not  know?  Have  you  not  been  told?  your  son  is  ill  with 
a  fever.  Or  he  has  biokcn  his  leg,  or  his  arm ;"  in  short, 
no  matter  what  I  do,  at  every  moment,  all  kind  of  appre- 
hensions and  forebodings  come  into  my  head.     Ah!  .... 

Scene  VII. — Albert,  Metapiiraste. 

Mcta.     Mandatum  tnum  euro  diligenter. 

Alb.     Master,  I  wish  to  ...  . 

Meta.  Master  is  derived  from  majister ;  it  is  as  if  you 
said  three  times  greoUer. 

Alb.  May  1  die  if  I  knew  this.  But  let  it  be.  Master, 
then  .... 

Mkta.     Proceed. 

I  a 
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Alb.  I  will  proceed,  but  do  not  yon  proceed  to  inten-xipt 
me  thus.  Well  then,  master,  (mark  this  is  the  third  time !) 
my  son  causes  nie  some  anxiety ;  you  know  that  I  love  him 
dearly,  and  that  I  have  always  carefully  brought  hi  in  up. 

Meta.     It  is  true  :  Filio  non  potest  praeferri  nisi  films. 

Alb.  Master,  when  we  speuk  together  I  tliink  thia 
jargon  altogether  unnecessar}' ;  1  believe  you  are  a  great 
Latin  scholar  and  an  eminent  doctor;  for  this  I  rely  on 
those  who  have  told  me  so,  but  in  the  conversation  which 
I  want  to  have  with  you,  pray  do  not  make  a  display  of  all 
your  learning ;  do  not  play  the  pedagogue  and  splutter 
out  hundreds  of  learned  words,  as  if  you  were  holding 
forth  in  a  pulpit.  My  father  was  a  very  clear-heailed  man, 
but  he  never  taught  me  anything  but  my  pravers,  and 
though  I  have  said  them  daily  now  these  fifty  years, 
they  are  still  double  Dutch  to  me.  Therefore  leave  at 
rest  your  knowledge,  and  adapt  your  language  to  my 
weaker  understanding. 

Mei'A.     Be  it  so. 

Alb.  To  come  to  my  son  then.  He  seems  to  me  to  have 
set  his  heart  against  matrimony  and  whatever  match  I 
propose  to  him,  he  is  cold  and  indifferent,  and  rejects  my 
offer. 

Meta.  Perhaps  he  is  of  the  temper  of  the  brother  ol 
Marcus  Tullius,  who  discoursed  about  it  to  Atficus;  and 
as  the  Greeks  also  say  that :  "  Athanaton  .  .  .  ." 

Alb.  For  Heaven's  sake,  you  irrepressible  pedag'ogue, 
leave  in  peace  the  Greeks,  the  Albanians,  the  Sclavonians, 
and  all  the  other  nations  you  want  to  talk  about.  What 
can  my  son  have  to  do  with  them? 

Meta.     Very  well,  then,  your  son  .  .  .  .  ? 

Alb.  I  often  wonder  if  some  secret  love  does  not  burn 
within  him.  For  certainly  there  is  something  on  his  mind ; 
and,  unnoticed  by  him,  I  saw  him  yesterday,  alone  in  a 
part  of  the  wood  where  nobody  ever  goes. 

Meta.  In  the  remote  part  of  the  wood,  do  you  mean  to 
say?  a  solitary  spot,  in  Latin,  secessus ;  Virgil  says,  est  in 
secessu  locus  .... 

Alb,  How  could  that  Virgil  say  such  a  thing,  since  I 
am  perfectly  sure  that  in  that  retired  spot,  there  was  not  & 
soul  except  us  two. 
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Meta.  I  quote  Virgil  merely  as  the  famous  author  of  a 
more  chosen  term  than  the  word  you  used  ;  not  as  a  witness 
of  what  you  saw  yesterday. 

Alb.  And  I  tell  you  that  I  neither  want  a  more  chosen 
term,  author,  or  witness,  and  that  my  own  testimony  is 
sufficient. 

Meta.  Yet  we  ought  to  choose  the  words  which  are 
ust'd  by  the  best  authors.  Tu  vivendo  bonoa,  scribendo  sequare 
peritos,  as  the  saying  is. 

Alb.  Man  or  devil,  will  you  listen  to  me  without  dis- 
puting? 

Meta.     That  is  Quintilian's  rule. 

Alb.     Plague  take  the  babbler ! 

Meta.  And  he  says  besides,  on  the  same  subject,  a 
very  learned  thing  which  you  would  most  assuredly  be 
glad  to  hear. 

Alb.  I  would  rather  be  the  devil  and  carry  you  ofi, 
you  insulierable  ass !  How  soi  ely  I  feel  tempted  to  shut  up 
that  jaw  of  yours  \vith  a  sound  application. 

Meta.  Sir,  what  may  be  the  cause  of  your  being  so 
angry  with  me?     What  do  yuu  want  of  me  ? 

Alb.  I  want  to  be  listened  tu  when  I  speak  ;  I  have  told 
you  so  twenty  times  over. 

Meta,  Oh  I  undoubtedly,  if  that  is  all,  you  will  soon 
be  satisfied  ;  I  am  silent. 

Alb.     You  do  well. 

I^Ieta.     I  am  ready  to  bear  what  you  have  to  say. 

Am.     It  is  but  right  you  should. 

]\Ieta.     May  I  expire  if  I  say  another  word. 

Alb.     Heaven  grant  you  that  favour. 

Meta.  Henceforth  you  shall  not  accuse  me  of  talkative- 
ness. 

Alb.     Be  it  so. 

Meta.     Speak  whenever  you  please. 

Alb.     I  will  begin  .... 

Meta.  And  do  not  be  afraid  of  any  more  interruption 
from  me. 

Alb.     That  will  do. 

Meta.  I  am  more  likely  than  another  to  keep  my 
promise. 

Alb.     I  believe  so. 
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Meta.     And  as  I  promise  to  say  nothing  .... 

Alb.     It  is  sTifificient. 

Meta.     Henceforth  I  am  dumb. 

Alb.     Very  well. 

Meta.  Now  speak,  take  courage,  I  am  here  to  hear  you  ; 
you  will  not  complain  that  I  cannot  be  silent,  1  will  not 
so  much  as  open  my  mouth. 

Alb.  (aside).     The  brute  ! 

Meta.  But,  pray  do  not  be  long  over  it.  T  have  been 
listening  to  you  a  long  time  now;  it  is  but  right  1  should 
speak  in  my  turn. 

Alb.     Then,  detestable  bore  .... 

Meta.  But,  I  say,  do  you  mean  me  to  listen  for  ever. 
Let  us  at  least  share  the  talk  or  I  shall  leave  you. 

Alb.     My  patience  is  really  .... 

Meta.  What!  you  still  go  on  ;  you  have  not  done?  By 
Jove,  I  am  beyond  myself! 

Alb.     I  have  not  s]ioken  a  .  .  .  . 

Mkta.  Again  ?  Good  Heavens !  what  lengthy  dis- 
course !     Can  nothing  stop  the  torrent  ? 

Alb.     This  is  more  than  flesh  and  blood  can  bear. 

Mkta.  At  it  again  !  0  what  torture  !  Pray  let  me 
speak ;  do  you  not  know  that  a  fool  that  saj^s  nothing,  can 
in  no  way  be  distinguished  from  a  wise  man  who  holds  his 
tongue. 

Alb.     S'death  !     I  will  make  you  hold  yours.         (Exit.) 


Scene  VIII. — Metaphraste  (alone). 

That  saying  of  a  philosopher  comes  in  very  opportunely  : 
*'  Speak,  in  fnder  to  be  known."  I  had  rather,  thei  efure,  lose 
my  humanity  and  exchange  my  essence  for  that  of  the  brute 
than  be  deprived  of  the  liberty  of  speaking. — What  a  head- 
ache I  shall  have  for  a  whole  week  !  And,  oh  1  how  I  hate 
those  eternal  talkers  I  But,  what!  if  the  learned  men  are 
not  to  to  be  heard,  if  their  moiith  must  be  closed,  then  the 
order  of  things  must  be  reversed :  foon  we  shall  see 
chickens  devour  the  fox,  young  children  teach  old  men, 
lambs  take  pleasure  in  pursuing  a  wolf,  fools  make  laws, 
women    fight,  judges    tried    by  criminals,   and    masters 
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whipped  by  pupils,  we  shall  see  the  sick  prescribe  fur  the 
healthy,  the  timorous  bare  .... 

Scene  IX.— Albert,  Metaphuaste. 

(Albert  rings  a  larjeheU  in  the  ears  o/Mkiapiiuaste,  and 
drives  him  off.) 
Meta.     Mercy!  for  pity's  sake  !  help  I  help  I 


ACT    111. 

Scene  L— Mascarille  (alone). 

Heaven  sometimes  favours  a  nish  enterprise,  and  we 
must  get  out  of  a  scrape  as  well  as  we  can.  As  for  me, 
entrapped  as  I  have  been  into  s-aying  too  nnK-h,  the  quickest 
remedy  I  could  think  of,  was  to  <^o  straight  to  our  old 
master  Polidore  and  disclose  the  whole  atlUir  to  him.  His 
sun  is  a  hare-brained  fellow  who  woi  i  ies  my  life  out  of  me, 
and  if,  devil  take  it,  he  learns  from  the  other  what  I  have 
done,  won't  he  ju>t  take  the  du.^t  out  of  my  doublet. 
However,  before  he  can  vent  his  fury  upon  ine,  something 
lucky  may  turn  up;  the  two  old  men  may  come  to  au 
understanding.  So  I  shall  go  without  los.s  of  time  to  find 
Albert  according  to  the  order  of  my  old  master. 

Scene  II.— Albert,  ]\Iascarille. 

Alb.     Who  knocks  ? 
Mapc.     a  fi  iejid. 

Alb.     Hallo,  Mascarille!  what  brings  you  hither? 
Ma^c.     I  come,  sir,  to  wish  you  good  morning. 
Alb.     Oh!  indeed!    you  give  yourself  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.     Good  mornir.g,  with  all  my  heart.  (Goes  in.) 

Masc.     Short  and  sweet!  what  a  rough  old  fellow  it  is ! 

(Knoc].-8.) 
Alb.     You,  again  ? 
Masc.     You  have  not  heard  me,  sir. 
Alb.     Did  you  not  wish  me  good  morning? 
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Masc.     Yes. 

Alb.     Very  well,  good  morning,  I  say. 

Masc.  Yes,  but  I  come  also  to  present  Signor  Polidore's 
compliments  to  you. 

Alb.  All,  that's  another  thing.  Your  master  sends  his 
compliments? 

Masc.     Yes. 

Alb.  I  am  much  obliged  to  him,  go  and  tell  him  that  I 
wish  him  every  happiness.  (Goes  in.') 

Masc.     This  man  is  an  enemy  to  all  ceremony. 

{Knochs  again. ^ 
But,  sir,  I  have  not  finished  the  message  he  wished  me  to 
deliver ;  he  has  an  urgent  request  to  make  of  you. 

Alb.     I  am  at  his  service  at  any  moment  {about  to  go). 

Masc.  Stop,  two  words  more,  and  I  have  done :  he 
wishes  for  a  moment's  interview  with  you  concerning 
an  important  matter,  and  intends  himself  to  come  here 
about  it. 

Alb.  And  what  may  be  this  important  aflfair  about 
which  he  wishes  to  speak  to  me? 

Masc.  A  great  secret,  which  he  has  only  just  this 
moment  found  out,  and  which  no  doubt  greatly  concerns 
you  both.     That  is  my  message.  {Exit.) 

ScKNE  III. — Albert. 

Just  Heavens  !  fear  and  trembling  seize  upon  me !  We 
generally  see  very  little  of  each  other.  The  storm  is  now 
about  to  burst  over  my  head  and  to  overthrow  all  my 
schemes  ?  For  this  secret  can  only  be  the  one  secret  I  fear 
to  see  revealed  !  The  hope  of  gain  must  have  made  some 
one  unfaithful  to  me ;  and  now  there  is  an  eternal  stain 
upon  my  honour.  My  deception  is  found  out  I  How  diffi- 
cult, it  is  to  conceal  truth  for  any  length  of  time !  How 
much  better  it  would  have  been  for  me  and  for  my  re- 
})ut;iti(m  had  I  obeyed  the  warnings  of  my  conscience, 
which  prompted  me  to  restore,  of  my  own  accord,  the 
wealth  I  withhold  from  I'olidore !  How  much  better 
if  I  had  listened  to  the  fear  which  told  me  to  settle  the 
aifair  quietly  between  us,  in  order  to  avoid  the  public 
fchanie  to  which  I  am  now  exposed.     But,  alas  I  it  is  too 
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late,  the  opportunity  is  gone  for  ever;  and  this  wealth 
wliich  camo  into  my  family  by  fraud,  will  not  ^'O  out  of  it 
without  carrying  the  host  part  of  mine  away  with  it. 

Scene  IV. — Albebt,  Polidore. 

Pol.  (not  seeing  Albeut).  To  be  thus  married  without 
anybody  knowing  anything  about  it  1  How  will  it  all 
end?  i  don't  know  what  to  think  tif  it,  and  I  giei^tly  ^ear 
both  the  wealth  and  the  just  anger  of  the  father. — But 
Ihore  he  is  alone. 

Ai.B.  (aside).  Polidore!  Oh  Heavens! 

ToL.  (aside').  I  dicad  to  address  him. 

Alb.  (asiile).  Feai-  keeps  me  back. 

PoL.  (asule).  How  am  I  to  begin? 

Ai.B.  (aside).  What  Khali  I  say  ? 

Pol.  (aside).  He  seems  greatly  agitated. 

Alb.  (aside).  He  changes  colour. 

Pol.  1  see  by  your  looks,  Signer  Albert,  that  you 
already  know  what  biings  me  here. 

Alb.     Alas,  yes! 

Pol.  Well  may  you  look  sui-prised  at  the  news!  I  could 
h.iidly  believe  what  I  was  ju.st  now  told. 

Alb.     I  ought  to  blu.sh  with  shame  and  confusion. 

Pol.  I  certainly  think  that  such  an  action  is  greatly  to 
bo  blamed,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  excuse  the  guilty. 

Alb.     ITeaven  is  merciful  to  miserable  sinners. 

Pol.     It  is  for  you  to  consider  this. 

Alb.     We  should  behave  like  Christians. 

Pol.     Yes,  that  is  most  cei  tiiin. 

Alb.  Have  mercy,  for  Heaven's  sake,  have  mercy, 
SitiTior  Polidore! 

Pol.     It  is  I,  who  now  implore  mercy  of  you. 

Alb.     On  my  bended  knees  I  ask  it.  (Kneels.) 

Pol.  Such  an  attitude  should  be  mine  rather  than 
yoTirs.  (Kneels.) 

Alb.     Have  pity  on  my  misfortune. 

Pol.     Af:er  such  an  outrage  I  am  the  suppliant. 

Alb.     Your  great  goodness  overwhelms  me. 

Pol.     You  confoTind  me  with  such  humility. 

Alb.     Once  more  ;  forgive  me ! 
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Pol.     Alas !     It  is  I  who  beg  for  pardon. 

Alb.     I  am  deeply  grieved  for  this  action. 

Pol.     Not  more  deeply  grieved  than  I. 

Alb.     Dare  I  entreat  you  not  to  make  it  public? 

Pol.     Alas  !  Albert,  1  have  no  other  wiah. 

Alb.     Preserve  my  honour. 

Pol.     I  am  very  anxious  to  do  so. 

Alb.  As  to  the  money,  you  yourself  will  decide  how 
much  you  must  have. 

Pol.  I  desire  no  more  than  you  are  willing  to  give; 
you  will  decide  entirely  the  money  question,  and  I  shall 
be  only  too  thankful  if  you  are  satisfied. 

Alb.    'What  a  god-like  man !  wliat  gentle  goodness ! 

Pol.  Rather,  what  wonderful  kindness  in  you  after 
such  a  miwfortune. 

Alb.     May  you  be  prosperons  in  all  things ! 

Pol.     May  Heaven  keep  you  ! 

Alb.     Let  us  embrace  like  brothers. 

Pol.  With  all  my  heart ;  I  am  delighted  to  see  every- 
thing ended  so  happily. 

Alb.     May  Heaven  be  thanked  for  it ! 

(They  rise  from  their  hnees.) 

Pol.  I  want  to  be  true  with  you  ;  I  greatly  feared  your 
resentment  when  you  heard  that  Lucile  had  committed 
herself  with  my  son,  and  as  you -are  wealthy  and  have 
many  friends  .... 

Alb.    Eh?  what  are  you  saying  about  Lucile? 

Pol.  Let  it  rest.  It  is  ueedless  to  say  too  much  about 
it.  I  willingly  own  that  my  son  is  greatly  to  blame,  and 
even  if  it  can  be  an  alleviation  to  your  sorrow,  I  will  grant 
that  he  is  the  only  guilty  one;  your  daughter's  virtue  is 
too  real  for  her  ever  to  have  taken  such  a  step,  had  it 
not  been  at  the  instigation  of  a  wicked  tempter;  the 
rillain  has  betrayed  her  innocent  tiust,  and  thus  destroyed 
all  the  hopes  you  had  fondly  cherished  for  her.  Yet, 
since  the  thing  is  done,  and  that  according  to  mj'  inmost 
wishes,  we  are  both  willing  to  be  at  peace  and  unity,  let 
the  past  be  forgotten,  and  let  us  at  once  remedy  the  evil 
by  the  solemnity  of  a  public  wedding. 

Alb.  (aside).  Heavens!  what  a  mistake  I  have  made! 
But  what  is  this  I  hear?     I  escape  one  trouble  only  to 
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nish  into  another  as  groat!  I  feel  so  terribly  upset  that  I 
pcarcfly  know  how  to  answer.  I  luudly  dare  speak  a 
single  word  for  fear  of  betraying  myself. 

Pol.     What  are  yon  thinking  of,  Signor  Albert? 

Alb.  Oh!  nothing.  Let  us  put  off  our  conversation 
for  awhile;  I  suddenly  feel  very  unwell,  and  I  must  leave 
you.  (^Exit.) 

Scene  V. — rounoRK. 

I  quite  understand  the  state  of  his  feelings.  However 
much  he  may  be  disposed  to  forgive,  his  vexation  and 
regret  have  not  altogether  left  him.  The  reality  of  the 
insult  comes  home  to  him,  and  he  endeavours  by  leaving 
me,  to  hide  what  he  sufl'eis.  I  am  giieved  for  him,  and 
his  sorrow  touches  me.  Time  will  bring  relief  to  his 
mind,  tforruw  too  siiddenly  repressed  is  apt  to  becomo 
tenfold.  Here  comes  my  foolish  boy,  the  cause  of  all  this 
trouble. 

Scene  VI. — Polidor,  Valere. 

Pol.  So,  my  fine  fellow,  you  seem  determined  U 
trouble  your  old  f  ither's  last  moments.  Every  day  l)ring.s 
some  new  folly  of  yours  to  light !  Shall  I  have  nothing 
else  drummed  into  my  ears? 

Val.  What  are  the  evil  deeds  of  which  I  am  guilty 
every  day  ?     And  how  have  I  deserved  my  father's  anger? 

Pol.  bh  !  notliing  at  all !  I  must  be  a  strange  man  and 
one  easily  put  out,  to  go  and  find  fault  with  so  sweet  and 
discreet  a  sun  !  Look  at  him  !  he  lives  like  a  saint,  always 
shut  up  at  home  at  his  prayers.  You  say  he  perverts 
the  order  of  nature  and  turns  night  into  day. — W  hat  an 
utter  falsehood  !  That  on  twenty  occasions  he  has  shown 
no  consideration  whatever,  either  for  father  or  kindred. — 
Detestable  untruth  !  That  only  lately,  he  married  secretly 
the  daughter  of  Albert,  regardless  of  all  the  consequences 
that  may  follow.  — Surely  you  take  him  fur  another ;  the 
dear  innocent  does  not  even  know  what  you  mean. — Wliat ! 
yovL  reprobate,  bom  to  me  for  the  ]>unislnn(nt  of  my  sins, 
will  y(  u  always  follow  the  bent  of  your  own  inclination? 
Shall  I  never  once  see  you  act  wisely  before  I  die  ?  (Exit.) 
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Valere  (alone,  and  musing).  Where  does  that  blow  come 
from  ?  I  can  think  of  nobody  but  Mascarille ;  but  he  is 
not  a  fellow  to  cume  and  confess  the  truth  to  me.  I  will 
conquer  my  rage  for  a  while,  and  will  set  a  snare  for  him. 

Scene  VII. — Valere,  Mascarille. 

Val.  I  h^ay,  Mascarille,  my  father  knows  all  about  our 
secret. 

Masc.     Knows  all  about  our  secret? 

Val.     He  does  indeed. 

Masc.     How  can  he  possibly  have  heard  of  it? 

Val.  I  really  can't  make  out  who  could  have  told  him ; 
but  it  does  not  matter  at  all,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  be 
delighted.  He  didn't  say  an  unkind  word  to  me  about  it; 
on  the  contrary,  he  excuses  my  fault,  and  approves  of  my 
love.  I  should  give  much  to  know  who  could  have  disposed 
his  mind  so  well  towards  me.  I  cannot  express  to  you 
what  a  comfort  I  find  it. 

Masc  And  what  would  you  say,  sir,  if  I  were  the  cause 
of  your  being  so  happy  ? 

Val.  Nonsense,  nonsense ;  you  won't  make  me  believe 
that  ? 

Masc.  It  is  I,  myself,  wha  told  it  to  your  father,  and 
who  brought  about  this  comfortable  state  of  things. 

Val.     Is  it  so,  really,  without  jesting  ? 

Masc  Devil  take  me  if  I  jest,  and  if  it  is  not  the  per- 
fect truth. 

Val.  (draiDing  Ms  sword).  And  let  him  take  me  if  I  do 
not  make  you  pay  for  it ! 

Masc  Sir,  what  is  it  you  mean?  Give  me  time  to 
think. 

Val.  And  this  is  the  fidelity  you  promised  me  !  Had 
I  not  deceived  you,  you  would  never  have  acknowledged 
what  I  suspected  you  instantlj'  of  having  done.  Wretch  ! 
who  cannot  keep  a  quiet  tongue  in  your  head,  you  have 
angered  a  father  against  me,  and  liave  utterly  ruined  me. 
You  shall  die  for  it  on  the  spot. 

Masc  Gently !  My  soul  is  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  die. 
I  entreat  you  to  wait  and  see  the  result  of  all  this,  I  had 
good   reasons  for  revealing  a  marriage  which   you   could 
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never  have  sncceedecl  in  keeping  secret.  It  was  a  niastorl\' 
stroke,  aiKl  yon  will  see  that  the  issue  will  cyndL-mn  the 
fury  yi'U  are  in.  What  can  you  comiilain  of,  as  long  as, 
through  my  exertions,  all  your  wishes  are  fully  ^atisliu<l, 
and  you  see  an  end  to  the  coustiaiiit  from  which  you  are 
now  suffering. 

Val.  Yes,  and  if  all  those  fine  speeches  of  yours  prove 
to  be  nothing  but  idle  trash  ! 

Mvsc.  'Ihi-n  you  will  still  be  at  liberty  to  kill  mo;  but 
nothing  of  the  kind  will  happen,  for  all  my  schemes  will 
be  successful.  Heaven  will  help  his  own;  and  ^■n^\, 
satisfied  by  the  result,  will  then  ihank  me  for  my  rare 
management  of  your  affairs. 

Val.     AVe  will  see.     But  Lucile  .... 

Masc.     Iliish  !  here  is  her  father. 

Scene  VIIl. — Ai.nEUT,  Mascarille;   Valere. 

Alb.  (no<  seeing  Vale!:e),  The  more  I  reci)V(r  mm  the 
trouble  I  gave  way  to  at  first,  the  more  astounded  I  feel  at 
this  strange  story,  which,  acting  on  my  fears,  has  so 
dangerously  misled  me;  for  Lucile  maintains  that  it  is 
all  nonsense,  and  she  speaks  in  a  tone  that  leaves  me  in  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  she  f  aid.  Ila  !  (to  Valkre)  sir, 
is  it  you  whose  consummate  impudence  dares  thus  to  sport 
with'  mv  honour.  Js  it  you  who  invented  such  a  base 
story  ? 

Masc.  Gently,  Signer  Albert !  morlerate  your  passion, 
and  use  milder  terms  in  speaking  to  your  son-in-law. 

Alb.  How!  son-in-law?  Pascal!  you  look  bko  the 
mainspring  of  these  shameful  tricks,  and  the  author  of  the 
story. 

Masc.  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  be  in  such  a 
rage. 

Alb.  You  think  it  fine,  then.  1  Rupi>o  e,  to  slander  my 
daughter's  character,  and  bring  such  shmne  upon  a  whole 
family? 

Masc.    Ho  is  quite  rcndy  to  do  your  will  in  everj'thing. 

Alb.  AVhat  do  I  wai  t  Irom  him,  but  that  he  should  tell 
notliing  but  the  truth  !  Jf  he  felt  any  inclination  for  Lucile, 
he  should  have  courted  her  properly  and  honourably;  he 
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should  have  done  what  duty  required,  asked  her  father's 
consent,  and  not  have  recourse  to  a  base  story,  offensive  to 
all  modesty.  > 

Masc.  What!  Is  not  Lucile  secretly  married  to  my 
master  ? 

Alb.     No,  scoundrel !  and  never  will  be. 

Masc.  Ah,  indeed !  But  suppose  that  the  thing  is 
really  done,  will  you  approve  of  this  secret  union? 

Alb.  And  suppose  the  thing  is  not  really  done,  will 
you  approve  of  a  sound  thrashing,  that  will  break  every 
bone  in  your  body  ? 

Val.  (interrupting).  Sir,  I  can  easily  prove  to  you  that 
he  speaks  the  truth. 

Alb,  Good  !  now  the  other  !  a  worthy  master  of  such 
a  manl    The  impudent  liars! 

Masc.  Upon  my  word,  as  a  man  of  honour,  it  is  as  I 
tell  you. 

Val.     What  object  have  we  in  deceiving  you  ? 

Alb.  (aside).  They  play  into  each  other's  hands  like  a 
couple  of  cai  cl-sharpers  at  a  fair. 

Masc.  But  the  shortest  and  simplest  way  is  to  call 
Lucile,  instead  of  standing  here  quarrelling;  let  her  speak 
for  herself. 

Alb.     And  if  she  herself  gives  you  the  lie  ? 

Masc.  Sir,  she  cannot,  you  may  be  sure  of  that.  Only 
promise  to  consent  to  their  union,  and  I  am  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  the  greatest  punishment  if  she  does  not  confess  to 
you,  with  her  own  mouth,  both  her  engagement  to  my 
master,  and  her  love  for  him. 

Alb.  Very  well,  we  shall  see  (goes  and  knocks  at  her 
door). 

Masc.  (to  Valerb).     Cheer  up,  all  will  be  well. 

Alb.     Lur-ile,  come  here  one  moment. 

Val.  {to  Mascarille).     I  fear  .... 

Masc.     Fear  nothing. 

Scene  IX — Lucile,  Albert,  Valere,  Mascarille. 

Masc.  Signer  Albert,  at  lea^t  be  silent. — At  length, 
mdam,  every tldng  conspires  to  make  your  happiness  com- 
lete ;  your  father,  having  been  told  of  your  love,  leaves 
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yon  your  husbjiml,  and  agrees  to  your  bel7ij;  nnitctl,  pro- 
vi.led  tliat,  banishing  all  frivolous  fears,  a  word  of  your 
o\Mi  mouth  contirm-s  our  statement. 

Luc.  What  story  is  this  impudent  villain  retailing  me 
now  ? 

Masc.  Nothing  like  a  good  start !  Already  a  noble  title 
wherewith  to  honour  me! 

Lui;.  Let  us  know  a  little,  sir,  what  can  have  pro- 
voked this  complimentaiy  story,  that  is  ere  now  in  every- 
body's mouth. 

Val.  Forgive  me,  my  own  precious  one,  my  servant 
has  lieen  indiscreet,  and  much  against  my  will,  I  see  our 
marriage  is  known. 

Luc.     Our  marriage? 

Val.  Yes,  everything  has  come  to  light,  my  dear 
Lucile ;  and  it  is  no  longer  in  our  power  to  disguise  the 
truth. 

Luc.  "What !  the  ardour  of  my  love  has  made  you  my 
husband  ? 

Val.  It  is  a  happiness  which  must  cause  me  to  be 
viewed  with  jealousy  by  all;  but  I  attribute  my  succcns 
much  less  to  ihe  greatness  of  your  ]iassion,  than  to  the 
kindness  of  your  he^irt.  I  know  that  you  have  a  right 
to  be  angry,  for  you  wish  it  to  be  kept  a  secret.  I 
did  all  in  my  ])Ower  to  check  my  transjwrts  of  delight 
neir  you,  in  order  to  conform  to  your  express  commands, 
but  .... 

Masc.     Well !  yes,  it  was  I.    No  su -h  great  harm  done! 

Luc.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  lieard  such  an  impudent 
f  ilsehood !  N\  hat  I  do  yuu  dare  to  go  on  with  it  even  iu 
my  presence,  and  do  you  think  to  obtain  me  by  means  of 
such  a  glaring  imposture?  The  high-minded  lover,  who 
thinks  of  attacking  my  honour  because  he  has  failed  to 
win  my  heart,  and  who  wishes  that  my  father,  alarmed  witli 
surji  a  tale,  should  force  me  to  a  marriage  that  covers  me 
with  shame!  ^io!  were  everything  to  favour  your  love, 
my  father,  fate,  my  own  heaiii,  you  would  still  see  me 
struggle  in  n)y  just  indignation  against  fate,  m}'  fatlier,  and 
Diy  own  heart.  1  would  sooner  call  death  to  my  help  than 
unite  myself  to  a  lover  who  has  thought  to  obtain  me 
threugh  buch  vile  means.      There,  go !  if  my  sex  did  not 
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foibid  my  giving  woy  to  my  just  anger,  I  would  show  you 
what  it  is  to  tieat  nie  thus. 

Val.  (to  Mascarille).  What  can  we  do  to  .soothe  her ; 
we  ai-e  lost ! 

]\Iasc.  Let  me  speak  to  her. — Look  here,  madiim,  what 
is  the  use  of  all  this  comedy  now?  What  are  you  thinking 
of?  What  strange  whim  makes  you  struggle  so  hard 
against  the  accomplishment  of  your  own  wishes?  If  3'oui 
father  were  a  harsh  man,  it  would  be  different ;  but  he 
allows  himself  to  bo  c  invinced,  and  he  has  even  assured  me 
that  if  you  will  hut  confei-s  frankly  to  him  what  has 
happened,  you  are  sure  to  obtain  everything  from  his 
affection.  I  daresay  you  experience  some  little  shame  to 
have  to  make  a  frank  acknowh^dgraent  of  the  love  that 
governs  you,  but,  if  ir,  has  not  lel't  you  as  tVi  e  a><  it  found 
you,  a  good  marriage  will  soon  put  everything  to  lighis; 
and  whatever  may  bo  said  against  your  love,  there  is  still 
no  insignificant  margin  between  it  and  murder.  One 
knows  that  the  flesh  is  weak,  and  that  a  maiden  is  neither 
stock  nor  stone.  It  is  certain  that  you  were  not  the  first, 
and  I  dare  say  that  you  will  not  be  the  las". 

Luc.  AYhat,  father !_  can  you  listen  to  tlii.s  insolent  talk 
and  make  no  reply  to  these  indignities  ? 

Alb.  What  would  you  have  me  say?  I  feel  quite  beside 
myself  with  this  affair. 

Masc.  Believe  me,  madam,  you  are  wrong  not  to  have 
already  confessed  eveiything. 

Luc.     Confessed  what  ? 

Masc.  What?  Why,  what  has  taken  place  between 
my  master  and  you. — A  fine  joke! 

Luc.  And  what  has  taken  place  between  jour  master 
and  me,  impudent  rascal  ? 

Masc.  AN^'ell,  it  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  know  better 
than  I  do,  and  that  for  you  that  evening  was  too  y)]easing  a 
one  for  us  to  believe  y<m  have  lost  ail  remembrance  of  it. 

Luc.  Father,  this  is  too  much  to  bear  from  an  insolent 
flunkey  I  (She  gives  Mm  a  box  on  the  ear.     Exit.) 

Scene  X. — Albert,  Valere,  Mascarille. 
Masc.     I  do  believe  she  has  given  me  a  box  on  the  ear. 
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Alb.  Begone!  rascal!  villain!  her  father  praises  her 
for  what  she  has  done  to  you. 

Masc.  NotwithstaTidiiig  all  that,  devil  take  rae,  if  I  say 
a  word  more  or  less  than  the  simple  truth. 

Alb.  Notwithstanding  all  that,  if  I  allow  you  to 
carry  on  this  impudence  any  further,  may  my  ears  be 
cropped. 

Ma.sc.  Shall  I  bring  you  two  witnesses  to  prove  that 
what  I  say  is  true  ? 

Alb.     Shall  I  bring  two  of  my  servants  to  cudgel  you  ? 

Masc.     Surely  their  testimony  must  make  mine  ci  edible. 

Alb.  Surely  their  htrength  will  make  up  for  my 
veakness. 

Mas  J.  I  tell  you  that  it  is  bashfulness  that  makes  Lucile 
act  in  that  fashion. 

Alb.  1  tell  you  that  I  veill  have  you  taken  up  for  all 
this. 

Masc.  Do  you  know  Ormin,  that  stout  and  clever 
notary  ? 

Alb.     Do  you  know  Grirapant,  the  city  hangman  ? 

Masc.  And  Simon,  who  was  once  so  fashionable  a 
tailor  ? 

Alb.  And  the  gibbet  set  up  in  the  middle  of  the  mar- 
ket-place ? 

Masc.     You  will  see  this  marriage  confirmed  by  them. 

Alb.     You  will  see  your  destiny  ended  by  iliem. 

MAsa  It  was  these  they  took  for  witnesses  of  their 
mutual  engagement. 

Alb.  It'll  be  these  two  who  will  shortly  be  revenged 
on  you. 

Masc.     And  they  saw  them  interchange  their  promise. 

Alb.     And  they  shall  see  you  dan<e  under  a  halter. 

Masc.     And  for  a  token  Lucile  had  a  black  veil  on. 

Alb.  And  for  a  token  your  face  tells  of  your  doom ;  you 
shall  have  a  black  cap. 

Masc.     0  I  obstinate  old  man  ! 

Alb.  0  I  cursed  rascal !  you  may  thank  my  age,  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  punish  you  on  the  spot,  for 
your  insulting  behaviour;  but  you  shall  lose  nothing  by 
delay,  and  you  will  receive  it  with  interest,  I  pi'oini.so 
you.  ( Exit.'} 

vol.  u  k 
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Scene  XT. — Valere,  Mascarille. 

Val.  Well!  and  the  admirable  result  we  were  to 
see  .... 

Masc.  I  understand  what  you  mean :  everything  is 
against  me;  I  see  cudgels  aird  gibbets  preparing  for  me  on 
every  side;  therefore,  the  only  way  of  being  at  peace  is  for 
me  to  cast  myself  headlong  from  some  rock,  if  in  the  depth 
of  my  despair  I  can  find  one  high  enough  to  satisfy  me. 
Farewell ! 

Val.  No,  no;  in  vain  you  try  to  escape;  if  you  die,  I 
will  have  it  done  in  ray  pre.-ence. 

Masc.  I  cannot  die  when  anybody  is  looking  at  me;  so 
you  would  thus  delay  the  time  of  my  death. 

Val.  Follow  me,  villain !  my  insulted  love  will  Boon 
show  you  this  is  no  jesting  matter.  {Exit.') 

Masc.  Unhappy  Mascarille !  to  what  a  sea  of  troubles 
you  are  exposed  to-day  through  the  sins  of  others ! 


ACT   IV. 

Scene  I. — Ascagne,  Frosine. 

Fros.     What  an  unfortunate  mishap ! 

Asc.  Ah  !  my  dear  Frosine,  fate  has  decreed  my  utter 
ruin.  Now  things  have  got  so  far,  they  will  never  stop 
there.  Both  Lucile  and  Valere,  astonished  at  the  myste- 
rious state  of  affairs,  will  some  day  try  to  solve  the 
mystery,  and  all  my  plans  will  fall  to  the  ground.  For 
whether  we  suppose  Albert  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
stratagem,  or  to  be  deceived  like  everybody  else,  if  ever  all 
that  concerns  mc  is  revealed,  and  all  the  wealtli  which  has 
wrongfully  pas>cd  into  his  hands  is  taken  away  from  him, 
my  presence  will  be  equally  hateful  to  him.  The  self- 
interest  he  feels  once  gone,  his  love  for  me  will  go  too ; 
and  I  shall  be  no  more  than  a  stranger  to  him.  Then 
whatever  my  lover  may  think  cf  my  deception,  will  he 
care  to  acknowledge  for  his  wife  a  girl  without  fortune 
and  without  family  ? 

Fkos.  I  think  you  reason  veiy  sensibly  ;  but  you  should 
have  thought  of  this  sooner.     IIi;w  is  it  that  all  this  was 
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hidden  from  you  till  now?  Though  you  only  find  it  out  to- 
day, there  was  no  need  of  being  a  sorceress  to  see  from  the 
beginning  what  was  sure  to  bo  the  end  of  your  designs 
upon  him.  The  action  ppoko  fur  itself;  and  as  soon  as 
you  told  me  what  you  had  done,  I  foresaw  all  the  con- 
sequences. 

Asc.  But  what  am  I  to  do?  my  anxiety  is  beyond 
expression  :  put  youiself  in  my  place  and  advice  mo. 

Fros.  But  if  I  put  myself  in  your  place,  it  will  be  fur 
you  to  give  me  advice  in  this  failure;  for  then  lam  in 
your  place,  j'ou  in  mine.  Advise  me,  Frosine  :  you  see  to 
what  an  extremity  I  am  reduced ;  what  remedy  can  we 
find;  tell  me,  I  beg  of  you? 

Asc.  Alas!  how  can  you  turn  all  this  into  ridicule! 
You  sliow  very  little  sympathy  with  my  bitter  grief,  if 
3'ou  laugh  at  me  when  I  am  in  such  distress. 

Fros.  Ascagne,  believe  me,  1  feel  deeply  for  you,  and  I 
would  do  anything  to  bring  you  out  of  trouble  ;  but  what, 
after  all,  can  I  do  ?  Indeed,  1  see  very  little  hope  of  making 
this  affair  serve  your  love. 

Asc.     ]f  there  is  no  hope,  then  I  must  die. 

Fros.  Nay  !  do  not  die  ;  there  is  ])lenty  of  time  left  for 
that.  Death  is  a  remedy  always  at  hand,  and  which  t-hoiild 
only  bo  used  when  all  others  have  failed. 

Asc.  No,  no,  Frosine  ;  if  I  have  not  your  kind  advice  to 
guide  me  through  all  the  perplexities  by  which  I  am  sur- 
rounded, I  shall  give  myself  up  wholly  to  despair. 

Fros.  A  thought  haa  just  occuned  to  me.  I  think  I 
will  go  and  see  the  ....  But  there  is  Eraste  coming,  ho 
might  disturb  us.  We  will  talk  of  this  as  we  go  along. 
Come  with  mo. 

Scene  II.— £raste,  Gros-Eene. 

Erast.     Another  rebuff? 

Gr-Re.  Never  was  ambassador  more  sumrnarily  dis- 
missed. Hardly  had  I  mentioned  to  her  that  you  desired 
a  moment's  conversation  with  her,  than,  drawing  herself 
up  as  stiff  as  buckram,  she  answered,  "Go,  go,  I  tell  you  I 
I  value  your  master  as  much  as  I  do  you  !  tell  him  to  pack 
himself  off!  "  After  this  fine  6i)eech,  she  turned  her  back 
upon  me,  and  away  she  went.     ^larinotto,  too,  her  nose  up 
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in  tho  air,  let  this  off  at  me,  "  Begone,  you  mean  fhinkey !  " 
and  left  me  standing  there,  just  as  her  mistress  had  dune. 
So  that  our  common  good  luck  affords  little  for  us  to  be 
jealous  over. 

Erast.  How  ungrateful  of  her  to  receive  with  so  much 
lianghtineKS  the  speedy  repentance  of  a  loving  heart  so 
justly  incensed.  What!  is  the  first  outburst  of  a  passion 
which  has  such  leasons  of  thinking  itself  deceived,  never  to 
be  forgiven  ?  And  I,  burning  with  love,  was  I  in  that  fatal 
moment  to  show  nothing  but  indifference  before  my  rival's 
happiness  ?  Would  not  any  one  have  acted  as  I  did  ? 
Would  any  one  have  believed  such  an  outrageous  story  lo.-s 
than  I  ?  Did  I  remain  too  long  under  the  influence  of  my 
well-founded  suspicions?  I  waited  for  no  protestations 
on  her  part ;  and  when  others  scarcely  know  j'et  what  to 
lelieve,  my  poor  impatient  heart  returns  wholly  to  her, 
and  worships  her  as  before  !  Yet  she  understands  me  so 
little,  that  she  fails  to  see  in  all  this  homage  the  depth  of 
my  love  for  her.  Instead  of  reassuring  my  troubled  soul, 
and  providing  me  with  arms  against  the  wiles  of  my  rival, 
she  abandons  me  to  all  the  torture  of  my  jealousy,  refuses 
everything  from  me,  messages,  letters,  and  will  not  even 
gr.nt  me  an  interview.  Alas !  1  fear  that  a  love  thus 
easily  destroyed  by  at)  small  an  offence  must  have  had  very 
little  hold  on  her.  Her  vexation,  so  ready  to  have  leconrse 
to  extreme  rigour,  ishows  but  too  plainly  what  she  really 
feels  for  me  in  her  heart,  and  what  value  I  ouglit  to  set 
upon  the  caprices  with  which  she  flattered  my  love.  Well, 
it  is  over ;  I  will  no  longer  feel  myself  under  the  sway  of 
one  who,  I  see,  cares  so  little  for  me;  and  since  it  seems 
Buch  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her  whether  she  keeps  her 
lover  or  not,  1  will  show  her  that  I  can  act  in  the  same  way. 

Gr.-Re.  And  so  will  I.  Let  us  both  be  angry,  and 
number  our  love  among  our  old  sins.  We  must  teach 
these  wayward  women  how  to  behave,  and  make  them  feel 
that  we  have  still  some  courage  left.  He  who  is  willing  to 
b(  ar  their  contempt  is  sure  to  have  enough  of  it.  If  only 
we  had  the  good  sense  to  let  them  feel  the  high  value  we  set 
upon  oiirselves,  women  would  not  talk  so  big.  How  scorn- 
ful they  become  through  our  weakness  I  May  1  be  hanged,  if 
we  should  not  see  them  cling  about  our  neck  more  than 
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we  should  like,  if  it  were  not  for  that  obsequiuns  siih- 
mis^sion  with  which  most  men  now-u-days  are  always 
epoilin^  them. 

Erast.  For  my  pai-t,  nothing  galls  mo  so  much  as  con- 
tempt; 1  am  detcrniiiied  to  love  somebody  else,  and  to 
render  back  disdain  for  disdain. 

Gu.-Re.  And  I,  I  am  determined  to  vex  myself  no  moie 
about  a  wife;  I  renounce  the  whole  sex,  and  in  tiuth  I 
btjlifve  you  would  bo  much  wiser  if  you  did  the  kumm. 
For,  look  you,  master,  it  is  said,  you  know,  that  woman  is 
an  animal  hard  to  make  out,  and  naturally  inclined  to  n)is- 
chief;  and  as  an  animal  is  always  an  animal,  and  will 
never  be  anything  but  an  animal,  lliongh  its  life  Listed  for 
a  hundred  thou.sand  years,  so,  on  the  same  principle,  a 
woman  is  always  a  woman,  and  will  never  bo  but  a  woman 
as  long  as  the  world  endtires :  wherefore  a  certain  Greek 
author  Siiys,  a  woman's  head  is  like  a  quicksand,  for — pray 
listen  to  this  powerful  argument — as  the  head  is  the  chief  of 
the  Ixjdy,  and  as  the  body  without  a  chief  is  worse  than  a 
beast,  if  the  chief  does  ncjt  agree  with  the  head,  and  if 
everything  is  not  regulated  by  a  pair  of  compasses,  there 
arise  certain  confusions ;  the  animal  part  endeavours  to 
get  the  better  of  the  rational ;  the  one  siiys  "  gee,"  the  other 
"whoo,"*  one  calls  for  something  soft,  the  oiber  /or  some- 
thing bard  ;  iu  short,  everything  goes  anyhow.  Tliis  is  to 
show  that  here  below,  according  to  the  inter[)retati(:tn 
thereof,  the  head  of  a  woman  is  liku  a  weather-cock  on  the 
top  of  a  bouse,  which  turns  with  the  slightest  wind.  That 
is  why  cou.sin  Aristotle  often  compares  her  to  the  so  i : 
whence  it  Ojmes  to  pass  that  people  say,  that  nothing  in 
the  world  is  sostablejas  the  waves  ;  or,  by  comparison — fi<T 
comparison  makes  us  comj)reh<  nd  an  iirgument  distinct  ly, 
and  we,  learned  folks,  we  love  a  comparison  b<Her 
than  a  similitude — by  comparison  then,  sir,  if  you'll  allow 
me,  as  wo  see  that  the  sea,  wlien  a  storm  rises,  begins  to 
foam,  the  winds  blow  and  rage,  billows  rise  against  billows, 

•  L'un  lire  a  din,  I'atUre  a  hurhaut :  Dia  equals  a  qniichf,  atnl  hur- 
bnnl  or  hu'',  a  droite.     Gee  uml  vfioo  do  not  corn •^IKJUll  (xuctly. 

t  (irod-Kcue  get«  rather  coufu£e4  in  bia  elcK|ucac«;  ho  mean* 
'  Ullatiiblo.' 
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making  a  tremeiiduus  hubbub ;  and  tho  ship,  in  spite  of 
the  pilot,  goes  sometimes  down  to  the  cellar,  sometimes  up 
into  the  garret ;  so  when  a  woman  gets  whims  and  fancies 
into  her  head,  we  behold  a  tempest  in  the  form  of  a  squall, 
which  will  competitate*  by  certain  .  .words  .  .  and  then 
.  .  certain  wind,  which  by  .  .  certain  waves  in  .  .  a  cer- 
tain manner,  like  a  sand-bank  .  .  when  .  .  in  short,  the 
devil  himself  is  better  than  a  woman. 

Erast.     Veiy  well  argued. 

Gr.-IiE.  Pietty  tolerable,  thank  goodness!  But  I  see 
them  coming  this  way,  sir;  stand  firm;  be  sure  you  don't 
give  way. 

Erast.     Kever  fear. 

Gr.-Ke.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  her  eyes  will  rivet 
your  chain  again. 

Scene  III. — Luctle,  IiIraste,  Marinette,  Geos-Reni6, 

Mar.     I  see  him  here  still ;  but  don't  give  in. 

Luc.     Do  nut  think  me  so  weak. 

Mar.     He  is  coming  tow  ai  ds  us. 

Erast.  Ko,  no;  do  not  think,  mariam,  that  I  am  come 
again  to  speak  to  you  of  my  love.  It  is  all  over ;  I  am 
resolved  to  cure  myself,  for  I  know  too  well  the  little 
]iower  1  had  over  your  heart.  The  anger  kept  up  so  long 
by  you  for  the  shadow  (;f  an  offence,  proves  but  too  well 
your  indifference  for  me,  and  I  must  show  that,  contempt, 
above  all  things,  wounds  a  generous  heart.  I  am  forced  to 
confess  that  I  saw  in  you  charms  I  had  never  met  with 
elsewhere,  and  that  the  raptures  I  felt  in  my  bonds  would 
have  made  me  accept  them  rather  than  a  proffered  sceptre. 
My  love  for  you  was  deep ;  you  were  the  idol  of  my  soul,  and 
I  own,  that  perhaps  after  all,  insulted  though  I  am,  I  may 
still  find  it  difficult  to  separate  myjself  entirely  from  you; 
that,  peihaps,  notwithstanding  the  cure  I  am  attempting, 
my  heait  will  bleed  a  long  time  jet  from  the  wound  ;  and 
tiiat,  freed  at  last  from  a  yoke  which  was  very  precious  to 
me,  I  shall  have  to  relinquish  the  hope  of  ever  loving  again. 
But  what  of  it !    Since  your  hatred  disdains  to  accept  a 

*  Cnmj  eti'ter,  a  word  of  Molicre'a  invcntioQ ;  equeJs  apparently  entret 
en  compel  it  on  avec. 
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heart  tlius  offercJ  to  you,  let  this  bo  the  last  occasion  on 
which  I  ^hall  trouble  you  with  my  lejccted  love. 

Luc.  Tiio  favour  to  me  would  have  been  more  compleff>s 
eir,  had  you  omitted  even  this  last  occasion. 

Erast,  Vou  .'-hall  be  satisfied,  since  you  will  have  it  so. 
I  break  off  for  ever  all  acquaintance  with  you.  I  had 
Tdther  die  than  sjieak  to  you  again. 

Luc.     You  will  greatly  oblige  me. 

Erast.  Ko,  no ;  do  not  be  afraid  that  I  shall  not  keep 
my  word.  If  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  dismiss  your 
image  from  ray  heart,  yet  will  yuu  never  see  mo  return  to 
you  again. 

Luc.     You  would  return  in  vain. 

Erast.  I  would  rather  a  thousand  times  stab  myself  to 
the  heart,  than  be  so  mean  as  to  come  near  you  after  thf» 
disgraceful  manner  in  which  vou  have  treated  me. 

Luc,     Be  it  so.     Let  us  therefore  talk  no  moie  about  it. 

Erast.  Ko,  let  us  talk  no  more  about  it!  To  cut  sliort 
here  all  those  suiioi-fluous  words,  and  to  give  30U  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  I  wi.sh  now  and  fur  ever  to  break  my 
chains.  I  will  keep  nothing  that  may  remind  me  of  what; 
I  must  forget.  Here  is  jour  portrait:  the  eye  sees  in  it 
the  many  wonderful  charms  that  yuu  jxissess,  but  in  it 
they  fail  to  see  the  many  monstrous  defects  which  are  also 
yours.     It  is  an  impostor  1  restore  to  you. 

Gr-Re.     Well  said. 

Luc.  Aud  I  to  follo'.v  your  example,  I  return  to  you  this 
diamond  you  forced  upon  me. 

Mar,     That's  right. 

Erast.     Here's  also  a  bi  acolet  *  of  yours. 

Luc.  This  agate  which  w.ts  made  into  a  seal  belongs  to 
you. 

Erast.  (reads).  "  Your  love  for  me,  you  say,  is  vciy 
great,  Eraete,  and  you  would  like  to  know  what  to  think 
of  mine.  If  I  do  not  love  Eraste  as  much  as  he  loves  me, 
at  least  I  love  to  feel  that  he  should  so  love  me."  "  Lucii.K." 
^  ou  gave  mo  thus  the  assurance  that  vou  approved  of 
niy  love;  it  was  a  deception,  and  this  is  tlio  treatment  it 
deserves.  (Tears  up  the  Idler.) 

•  Bracelets  of  huir  were  intcrclian-'cd  between  lovers. 
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Luc.  (reads).  "  Wliat  will  be  the  end  of  my  anient  love, 
and  how  long  shall  I  suffer?  I  know  not.  But  this  I 
know,  0  bewitching  beauty,  that  I  shall  ever  love  and 
cherish  you."  "Erasie." 

This  spoke  to  me  of  your  lasting  love ;  the  hand  and  the 
letter  were  alike  false.  {Tears  up  the  letter.) 

Gr-Ee.    Go  on. 

Erast.  (showing  another  letter).  This  letter  also  is  fiom 
you.     That  reason  is  enough,  it  shares  the  same  fate. 

Mar.  (to  Lucile).     Be  firm. 

Luc.  (tearing  another  letter').  I  should  be  sorry  to  spare 
a  single  one. 

Gr.-Re.  (to  Eraste).     Don't  let  her  have  the  last  word. 

Mar.  (to  Lucile).     Hold  firm  to  the  end. 

Luc.     Well,  then,  here  go  the  whole  of  them. 

Erast.  Thank  Heaven,  this  is  the  last.  May  I  die  if  I 
do  not  keep  my  word ! 

Luc.     May  Heaven  punish  me  if  I  do  not  abide  by  mine ! 

Erast.     Farewell  tlien. 

Luc.     Farewell.    ' 

Mar.  (to  Lucile).     Nothing  could  be  better. 

Gr.-1\e.  (to  Eraste).     You've  got  the  best  of  it. 

Mar.  (to  Lucile).     Now  let's  get  out  of  his  sight. 

Gr-Ee.  (to  Eraste).  After  such  proofs  of  courage,  come 
away. 

]\1ar.  (to  Lucile).     What  can  you  be  waiting  for? 

Gr-Ee.  (<o  Eraste).     What  else  do  you  want? 

Erast.  Ah  !  Lucile,  Lucile,  I  know  that  some  day  you 
will  regret  a  heart  like  mine. 

Luc.  Eraste,  Eraste,  a  heart  like  yours  can  easily  be 
rej^laced  by  another. 

Erast.  No,  no;  in  vain  will  you  search  everywhere-, 
never,  I  assure  you,  will  you  find  a  heart  so  devoted  to 
you.  I  do  not  say  this  in  the  expectation  of  softening  you  ; 
I  should  be  wrong  to  noui  ish  such  a  hope ;  the  deepest 
devotion  has  not  been  able  to  move  you ;  you  have  wished 
to  break  with  me,  let  me  think  no  more  of  your  love. 
Yet  believe  me  that  no  other  after  me,  whatever  he  nriy 
try  to  persuade  you,  will  love  you  so  tenderly  as  I  have  done. 

Luc.  Those  who  love  d<j  not  treat  the  object  of  their 
afiection  in  such  a  manner,  neither  do  they  judge  bo  rabhly. 
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Erast.  Those  who  love  may  be  ecizcil  with  jfaUmsy 
when  appe;irances  fiivour  that  jealousy ;  but  when  they 
love  truly  they  cannot  boar  to  jiait  with  the  object  of 
their  affection  ;  and  this  you  have  d^ne. 

Luc.     Pure  jealousy  is  more  respectful. 

Erast.  One  is  more  indulgent  for  an  offence  caused  by 
exce>8  of  love. 

Luc.     No,  Eraste,  you  never  loved  me  tmly. 

Erast.     Kg,  Lucile,  you  never  loved  me  at  all. 

Luc.  Oh !  I  do  not  think  you  care  much  for  that ; 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  Ix-tter  for  me  if  ...  .  But 
never  mind,  let  us  leave  off,  I  do  not  say  all  I  think 
about  it. 

Erast.     Why  ? 

Luc.  It  seems  to  me  that,  when  we  are  to  break  off  our 
acqiiaintance,  it's  no  longer  of  any  use. 

Erast.     We  part  ? 

Lua    Yes.     What  I  is  it  not  settled  ? 

Erast.     And  yuu  can  speak  of  parting  calmly? 

Log.     Yes,  as  you  do. 

Erast.     As  I  do  ? 

Luc.  It  is  a  weakness  to  let  people  see  that  we  are 
grieved  to  lose  them. 

Erast.     But,  cruel  one,  it  was  you  who  wi.shed  it. 

Luc.     I?     Cerfciinly  nut.     It  was  all  your  doing. 

Erast.     I  ?     I  thcuglit  I  was  giving  \  ou  groat  pleasure. 

Luc.     No,  you  did  it  for  your  own  satisfaction. 

Erast.  But  if  my  heart  sigh  fur  its  former  claim,  if 
sorrowful  as  it  i.s,  it  sues  for  fuigiveness  .... 

Luc.  No,  no,  do  no  such  thing,  my  weakness  is  great,  I 
should  be  afraid  of  too  quickly  granting  you  your  reque>f. 

Erast.  Ah  !  you  can  never  grant  it  too  M^on  ;  nur  can  I 
too  soon  ask  for  it.  Grant  it ;  consent  to  love  n)e  again  ;  so 
groaf,  so  ardent  a  love  should  not  for  y«mr  own  sake  l>e 
allowed  to  ceaso  ;  grant  me  the  forgiveness  1  ask  of  you ! 

Luc.     Take  mo  home. 

Scene  IY. — Marinette,  GROs-pENt 

Mar.     Oh  !  the  poor  spirited  creature  I 
Gb-Ee.     Ua  !  what  want  of  coui age  1 
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Mar.     I  blush  for  her. 

Gr-Ee.  I  am  bursting  with  rage.  Don't  you  go  and 
imagine  that  I  shall  do  the  same  for  you. 

Mar.  Don't  you  go  and  fancy  that  you'll  find  a  dupe 
in  me. 

Gr-Ee.  You  only  just  come  and  try  some  of  your  soft 
purring  on  me ! 

Mar.  You  take  me  for  somebody  else ;  you  hav'n't  to 
deal  with  my  foolish  mistress.  Just  look  at  his  fine  snout ; 
it's  enough  to  make  anyone  full  in  love  with  his  dear 
carcass,  isn't  it?  I  fxU  in  raptures  with  his  ugly  mug !  I 
hunt  after  him  !  A  girl  like  me  in  love  with  him !  Don't 
he  wish  he  may  get  it ! 

Gr-Ke.  Ah!  that's  the  way  you  go  on,  is  it?  Here 
without  any  more  ado  take  back  your  paltry  bow,  with  ifs 
lace  at  a  ha'-penny  a  yaid;  it  shall  no  longer  have  the 
honour  of  being  in  my  cap. 

Mar.  And  to  show  you  how  I  despise  you,  there's  your 
half-hundred  of  Paris  pins,  which  you  gave  me  yesterday 
with  so  much  boasting. 

Gr-Ee.  Here  take  your  knife  too,  a  thing  most  rich 
and  rare ;  it  must  have  cost  you  about  a  j^enny  three 
farthings  when  you  made  me  a  present  of  it. 

Mar.     Take  back  your  scissors  and  the  biass  chain. 

Gr-Eb.  1  forgot  the  piece  of  cheese  you  gave  me  the 
day  before  yesterday.  Here  take  it  with  the  rtst.  I 
wish  I  could  give  up  the  soup  you  made  me  eat,  so  as  to 
have  nothing  belonging  to  you. 

Mar.  I  have  none  of  your  letters  with  me  now,  but  I 
will  burn  them  to  the  very  last. 

Gr-Ee.     And  you  know  what  I  shall  do  with  yours. 

Mar.    Take  care  you  never  come  to  ask  for  my  love  again. 

Gr-Ee.  (^picking  up  a  strawy  To  break  ofl"  every  hope 
of  being  reconciled,  let  us  break  this  straw  between  us. 
A  straw  broken  concludes  an  afiiiir  between  people  of 
honour.  Cast  none  of  your  soft  looks  at  me,  I  mean  to  be 
angry  I 

Mar.  Don't  you  be  ogling  me,  I  am  far  too  nettled  for 
that. 

Gr-Ee.  Here,  break !  then  we  shall  never  retract 
lireak  I  say ! — W  hy  you  are  laughing,  you  hussy  ! 
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Mar.     It's  you  make  me  laugh. 

Gr  Rk.  riai;ue  take  your  laughing.  There  is  all  my 
ftiiger  appeased  again.  What  do  you  say  to  it?  shall  we 
break  or  shall  we  not  break  ? 

Mar.     As  yon  i>lea.sc. 

Gr-Ee.     As  you  ])lease. 

Mar.     Nay,  it  shall  be  as  you  please. 

Gr-Ke.     Do  you  really  wish  me  never  to  love  you? 

Mar.     I?     As  you  please. 

Gr  Re.     I  will  do  what  you  please. 

Mar.     I  shall  tell  you  nothing. 

Gr-Uk.     Neither  shall  I. 

Mar.     Nor  I. 

Gr-Re.  There,  there!  We  had  better  give  over  this 
grimacing  ;  shake  hands  ;  I  forgive  you. 

Mar.     And  I  forgive  you. 

Gr-Re.  Heigh  ho!  how  bewitched  I  am  with  her 
charms ! 

Mar.  What  a  soft  fool  Marinette  is  near  her  G roe- 
Rene  1 


ACT   V. 

Scene  I. — Mascarilie  (alone). 

Quoth  my  master  :  "  As  soi'n  as  darkness  has  spread  over 
the  town  I  will  .>-lip  into  Lucile's  house  ;  go  quickly,  there- 
fore, and  get  ready  fur  this  evening  the  dark-JHiitem  and 
the  necessary  arms."  When  he  said  these  woids  to  mo  I 
seemed  to  hear:  "Go  quickly  and  fetch  a  halter  to  hang 
youiself."  Come  now,  come,  my  master,  let  us  reason 
together  quietly,  without  noise,  for  at  first  your  older 
ihrcw  me  into  such  a  state  of  astoni>hinent  tliat  I  could 
not  find  time  to  answer  you  ;  but  I  will  speak  to  you  now, 
and  may  your  conviction  bo  the  result.  "You  wish,  you 
say,  to  go  and  visit  hucile  to-night?"  "Yes,  Mascarille." 
"  And  wliat  do  you  intend  to  do  ':"  "  I  wish  to  do  what  any 
other  lover  V  ho  wishes  to  be  satisfied  would  do,"  "  Yuu 
wisli  to  do  what  a  man  with  little  brains  would  do;  you 
wi.-h  to  go  and  risk  your  bcnes  when  there  is  no  need." 
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*'  But  you  know  why  I  am  anxious  to  see  lier,  you  know 
that  she  is  angry."  "  So  much  the  worse  for  her."  "  But 
love  prompts  me  to  go  and  pacify  her."  "  But  love  is  a 
fool  who  does  not  know  what  he  says.  Will  this  love, 
pray,  save  us  from  an  enraged  rival,  or  father  or  brother?" 
"  Du  you  think  then  that  they  mean  to  harm  us?"  "  Yes, 
indeed,  I  do  think  so :  and  above  all  I  fear  that  rival  of 
yours."  "  But  we  will  go  well  aimed  and  trust  to 
that,  and  if  anybody  tries  to  interfere  with  us,  we  will 
fight."  "Just  so!  But  do  you  know,  my  master,  that 
this  is  the  very  thing  your  servant  will  not  do !  I  measure 
swords!  good  Heavens  I  Am  I  a  Eoland  or  aFerragus?* 
You  must  know  very  little  of  me.  When  I,  wlio  am  so 
dear  to  myself,  consider  that  two  inches  of  cold  steel  in 
the  body  is  quite  sufiBcient  to  send  a  ])Oor  mortal  to  his 
grave,  I  look  at  the  whole  affair  with  abhorrence."  "  But 
you  will  be  armed  from  head  to  foot."  "  So  miich  the 
worse  for  me,  I  shall  be  less  able  to  get  under  cover  :  and 
besides,  no  armour  can  be  so  well  adjusted  but  that  some 
villanous  sword  point  may  slip  between  the  joints."  "  So 
you'll  let  yourself  be  called  coward  ?"  "  Coward  as  much 
as  you  please,  provided  I  can  still  move  my  jaws,  it 
matters  little  to  me.  At  table  you  may  set  me  down  for 
as  good  as  four  people,  but  when  fighting  is  the  affair  in 
hand,  please  count  me  for  nothing.  In  short,  if  the  other 
world  has  any  charms  for  you  the  air  of  this  one  is  very 
pleasant  to  me.  I  thirst  neither  for  wounds  nor  death,  and 
you  will  play  the  fool  all  by  yourself,  I  assure  you." 

Scene  II.— Valere,  Mascarille. 

Val.  I  never  yet  passed  such  a  tedious  day.  The  sun 
seems  to  have  forgotten  himself  in  the  heavens ;  he  has 
such  a  long  cour.-^e  yet  to  run  before  he  reaches  his  setting- 
place  that  1  do  believe  he  will  never  accomplish  the 
journey.     His  slow  motion  will  drive  me  mad. 

Masc.  Why  this  hurry  to  go  in  the  dark,  and  grope 
about  for  .•^ome  ugly  accident!  You  see  that  Lucile  is 
obstinate  in  her  refuiial,  and  .... 

*  Two  cbaractejrs  in  Ariosto's  Orlando  FurioBO. 
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Val.  Do  not  trouble  me  with  your  idle  talk.  Were  I 
sure  to  meet  a  hundred  deadly  ambuscades,  I  would  still 
go  and  try  to  appease  her  anger  which  tortures  my  very 
bonl — or  end  my  existence.     My  mind  is  made  up. 

Masc.  I  approve  your  decision ;  but  it  is  unfortunate, 
sir,  that  we  should  have  to  get  in  unperceived. 

Val.     Well,  yes. 

Masc.     And  I  am  afraid  I  shall  do  mischief. 

Val.     How  so  ? 

Masc.  I  am  tormented  to  death  with  a  violent  congh, 
the  noise  of  which  may  cause  you  to  be  discovered  {he 
coughs)  at  any  moment.     You  .'-eo  how  serious  it  is. 

Val.     It  will  pass  off;  take  some  liquoiice. 

Masc.  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  it  will  pass  off,  sir.  I 
should  be  truly  delighted  to  accompany  you,  hut  I  could 
r.ever  comfurt  myself  if  I  were  the  cause  of  some  mis- 
fortune befalling  my  dear  master. 

Scene  III. — Valere,  La  Rapiere,  Mascarille. 

Rap.  Sir,  I  have  just  been  told  on  good  authority  that 
Eraste  is  greatly  enraged  against  you,  and  that  Alhert, 
on  account  of  his  daughter,  likewise  means  to  break  every 
bono  in  the  body  of  that  Mascarille  of  yours. 

Masc  1 1  I  am  in  no  way  concerned  in  all  that  has 
taken  place.  What  have  I  done  to  have  all  my  bones 
broken  ?  Am  I  the  keeper,  then,  of  the  virginity  of  all  the 
girls  in  the  town,  that  I  shoiild  be  threatened  thus ?  Have 
I  any  power  over  temptation ;  and  what  can  I  do,  I,  poor 
wretch,  if  their  heart  prompts  them  ? 

Val.  Oh!  they  will  not  be  so  dangerous  as  they 
pretend  ;  and  however  bold  love  may  make  Eraste,  ho  will 
not  ride  over  us  so  easily  as  he  thinks. 

Rap.  If  you  should  have  need  of  my  help,  I  am 
entirely  at  your  service,  you  know  of  old  that  I  am  a 
staunch  blade. 

Val.     I  am  ohliged  to  you,  sir, 

Kap.  I  have  moreover  two  friends  I  can  hring  you,  who 
will  draw  against  all  comers,  and  on  whom  you  can  depend. 

Masc.     Better  accept  them,  sir. 

Val.     You  are  too  kind. 
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Rap.  liitlle  Gille  might  have  also  assisted  us  were  it 
not  fur  the  sad  accident  that  overtook  him.  Ah!  sir, 
what  a  pity !  Such  a  iiseful  feUow  as  he  was.  You 
know  the  trick  justice  played  him?  He  died  like  a  Caesar, 
and  when  the  executioner  broke  him  on  the  wheel  he 
pever  uttered  a  word. 

Val.  Such  a  man  as  that  is  a  great  loss;  as  for  your 
escort,  accept  my  best  thanks,  .sir. 

Eap.  Do  as  yon  please ;  but  remember  that  he  is  look- 
ing out  for  you,  and  that  you  may  meet  with  but  rough 
treatment. 

Val.  Well,  to  show  you  how  little  I  fear  him,  if  he  is 
looking  out  for  me,  I  will  go  and  oflfer  to  him  what  he  is 
looking  for;  I  will  immediately  go  all  over  the  town 
accompanied  only  by  this  one  servant.   (^Exit  La  Rapiere.) 


Scene  IV. — Valere,  Mascarille. 

Masc.  "What,  sir?  will  j-ou  tempt  Heaven?  What 
presumption  is  this !  Alas !  you  see  how  we  are  both 
threatened  ;  how  from  every  side  .... 

Val.     What  are  you  looking  at  there? 

Masc.  I  smell  a  cudgel  in  that  direction.  Trust  my 
pj-udence,  and  believe  me,  do  not  let  us  be  obstinate  and 
stop  here  alone  in  the  street,  but  rather  let  us  go  in  and 
shut  ourselves  up. 

Val.  Shut  ourselves  up !  You  dare,  you  rascal,  to 
propose  such  a  cowardly  action  to  me?  Not  a  word  more ; 
make  up  your  mind  to  follow  me. 

Masc.  Ah!  sir,  my  dear  master,  life  is  so  sweet!  We 
die  only  once,  and  it  is  for  such  a  long  time  I 

Val.  I'll  beat  you  to  a  jelly  if  you  say  another  word. 
Ascagne  is  coming  this  way,  we  must  wait  and  see  what 
he  means  to  do ;  in  the  meantime  come  with  me  into  the 
house  to  take  whatever  we  want  to  enter  the  list*.    (Exit.^ 

Masc.  (alone).  Lists  indeed :  as  if  I  listed  anything 
but  peace  and  quiet.  Plague  take  love  and  the  girls  too ! 
The  hypocrites,  they  are  ready  enough  at  first ;  but  bless 
your  heart,  afterwards  they  look  as  demure  as  you  please. 

(Exit) 
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SOKNE   V. ASCAGNR,  FuOSlXE. 

Asc.     Is  it  really  true,  or  do  I  dream  ?    Pray  tell  me  all 
that  happened,  from  beginning  to  end. 

Fros.  You  will  know  all  the  particulars  well  enough 
by  and  by.  Do  not  be  afraid  !  W  lien  anything  extra- 
ordinary happens,  people  are  only  too  pleased  to  talk 
and  talk  for  ever  about  it.  Let  it  be  sufficient  for  you  to 
know  what  most  concerns  yon.  You  remember  tliat  the 
will  could  only  be  valid  in  the  case  of  a  male  child  being 
boni  to  Albert ;  unfurtiniately,  however,  Albert's  wufe  gave 
birth  to  a  daughter — to  yuii,  in  fact.  But  Albert  had 
already  thought  of  siich  a  mishap  happening,  and  had 
long  decided  upon  the  course  he  would  follow  in  sTich  a 
case ;  he,  therefore,  at  once  adopted  for  his  child  the  son 
of  Inez  the  flower-woman.  The  latter  sent  you  to  my 
mother  to  nurse,  as  if  you  had  been  her  own  cliild.  Thus 
everj'thing  seemed  comfortably  settled,  but  when  the  little 
boy  was  about  ten  months  old,  he  died.  Albert  was  away 
at  the  time,  and  his  wife,  prompted  by  the  fear  of  her 
husband's  vexation,  and  also  by  maternal  love,  had  recourse 
to  a  new  scheme.  She  secretly  took  you  back,  and  so  you 
resumed  your  own  place  in  your  family.  Albert  was  told 
that  it  was  his  daughter  who  had  died,  and  not  the  boy  who 
had  taken  your  place.  Thus  much  is  now  known  about  your 
birth,  which  your  pretended  mother  kept  secret  till  to-day. 
She  gives  her  reasons  for  it,  but  she  may  have  otheis  in 
which  her  interests  are  not  altogether  yours.  In  short, 
this  visit,  from  which  I  expected  so  little,  has  proved  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  you.  Inez  giving  you  up,  and  your 
adventure  with  Valere  making  it  urgent  tliat  the  whole 
secret  should  be  disclosed,  wo  both  went  to  your  father 
and  told  him  everything.  A  letter  written  by  his  wife 
corroborated  all  our  statements.  Pushing  our  point  yet 
farther,  and  being  rather  successful  in  our  endeavours  from 
the  first,  wo  so  well  adjusted  the  interests  of  Albert  and 
Polidore,  to  whom  we  proceeded  at  once  on  leaving  Albert, 
we  so  very  gently  unfolded  to  the  latter  the  whole  mystery, 
in  order  not  to  make  things  appear  too  bad,  and,  in  short, 
step  by  step,  led  his  mind  so  prudently  to  a  complete  revo 
lation,  that  we  succeeded  in  making  Polidore  as  aoxious 
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as  your  father,  to  sanction  the  union  on  which  depends  all 
}  our  happiness. 

Asc.  Ah !  Frosine,  what  joy  I  foresee !  .  .  .  .  and  all 
through  yonr  kind  care. 

Fros.  Moreover,  the  good  man  seems  inclined  for  a 
joke,  and  he  has  forbidden  us  as  yet  to  say  anything  to  his 
Kon. 

Scene  VI. — Polidore,  Ascagnk,  Frosine. 

Pol.  Come  near,  my  daughter,  since  I  can  so  name 
yon,  for  I  know  the  secret  hidden  under  this  disguise. 
You  have  done  a  bold  action,  but  in  carrying  it  out  yon 
have  shown  so  much  ingenuity  and  shrewdnef-s  that  I 
f<j7give  you,  and  I  think  my  son  will  be  happy  when  he 
knows  whom  it  is  he  loves.  He  cannot  value  you  too 
highly,  and  it  is  I  who  maintain  it.  But  here  he  is,  let 
us  have  some  fun  out  of  it ;  go  and  bring  your  people 
quickly. 

Asc,  Obedience,  sir,  shall  be  the  first  mark  of  respect 
I  pay  you.  {Exit.) 

ScElfE   VII.—POLIDORE,  VaLERE,  MaSCARILLE. 

Masc.  (to  Valere).  Misfortunes  are  often  revealed  by 
Heaven ;  I  dreamt  last  night  of  pearls  unstrung  and  of 
broken  eggs,  sir ;  this  dream  makes  me  quite  low-spirited. 

Val.     Poltroon ! 

Pol.  Valere,  an  encounter  is  awaiting  you  in  which  all 
your  valour  will  be  necessiry.  You  will  have  to  stand  out 
against  a  powerful  adversary. 

Masc.  And  will  no  one  stir  a  step  to  prevent  them  from 
cutting  each  other's  throat?  Well,  let  it  be  so,  but  re- 
member that  if  some  fatal  accident  deprives  you  of  your 
son,  you  cannot  call  me  to  account  for  it. 

1  'OL.  No,  no,  in  this  case  I  am  the  first  to  urge  him  not 
to  fail  in  his  duty. 

Masc.     Unnatural  father ! 

Val.  I  reverence  you  for  that  thought,  father  ;  it  comes 
from  a  feeling  lieai  t.  I  know  that  I  have  offended  you ; 
J  am  to  blame  for  having  done  all  this  without  your 
consent,  but  however  displeased  you  may  be  with  me,  1 
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Kee  that  nature  always  prevails,  and  that  you  do  not  \vi^sll 
me  to  feol  terrified  by  Eraste's  tlireats. 

Pol.  It  is  true  tliat  1  w;is  told  to  fear  his  angei  towards 
you,  but  since  then,  things  have  altogether  changed  ;  yon 
will  be  attacked  by  a  mure  powerful  enemy  from  whom 
you  cannot  flee. 

Masc.     Is  tliere  no  agreement  possible? 

Val.    I  flee  !  Heaven  forbid  !  but  who  can  this  enemy  be  ? 

Pol.     Ascagne. 

Val.   Ascagne  ? 

Pol.     Yes,  you  will  soon  see  him. 

"N^AL.  He,  who  showed  himself  so  anxious  to  pledge  his 
wcird  to  serve  me  ! 

Pol.  Yes,  it  is  he  who  says  that  he  has  something 
against  you,  and  who  in  the  field,  where  honour  calls 
you,  is  resolved  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  single  combat. 

Masc.  He  is  a  wurthy  genthtman  ;  he  knows  that 
generous  hearts  do  not  expose  other  people's  lives  for  their 
oAvn  quarrels.* 

Pol.  In  short,  tliey  accuse  you  of  iinj>osture,  and  their 
re.-euimeut  seemed  so  natutal  to  ine,  ihit  Albert  and  1  have 
agreed  that  ycu. should  give  Ascagne  full  satisfaction  for  the 
wrong  you  have  done;  but  publicly,  without  any  delay, 
and  according  to  the  formalities  usual  <m  such  occasions. 

Val.     And  has  Lucile.  father,  obstinately  .... 

Pol.  Lueile  marries  Eia>te,  and  she  too  condemns  yoti ; 
and,  in  order  to  prove  your  ^tory  to  be  false,  she  is  resolved 
to  have  }0U  for  a  witness  of  htv  niarringe. 

Val.  Ha!  such  wicked  boldness  is  eiujugh  to  drive  one 
to  desperation.  What!  has  she  lust  all  sent-e,  faith,  con- 
science, and  honour? 

Scene  VIII. — Albert,  Polidore,  Lucile,  Eraste,  Valere, 
Mascarillk. 

Alb.  Well!  and  the  combatants?  Ours  is  coming; 
have  j-ou  summoned  up  that  courage  of  yours? 

Val.  Y'es,  yes;  you  need  not  tear,  I  am  ready,  since 
you  all  are  determined  I  should  fight.  If  I  have  hesitated, 
it  was  through  a  feeling  (jf  delicacy,  and  not  bocau.se  of  tlio 
valour  of  my  opponent.     But  this  is  urging  me   beyond 
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endurance ;  the  respect  I  ftlt  is  at  an  end ;  I  am  now 
ready  to  go  to  any  extremes.  The  perfidy,  of  which  I  am 
the  object,  is  too  surprising  and  too  shameiul  for  me  not  to 
revenge  myself  resolutely,  (to  Lucile)  Not  because  my 
love  to  you  still  exists ;  anger  alone  is  the  feeling  that 
warms  my  breast,  and  when  I  have  made  your  shame 
public,  your  guilty  marriage  will  in  no  way  disturb  me. 
Your  behaviour,  Lucile,  is  odious ;  I  can  hardly  trust 
my  own  eyes.  You  show  yourself  devoid  of  all  modesty, 
and  you  ought  to  die  of  mere  shame. 

Luc.  Such  hard  words  might  distress  me,  were  not  my 
avenger  at  hand.  There  is  Ascagne,  who  will  soon,  and 
without  much  trouble,  make  you  adopt  another  tone. 

Scene  IX. — Albert,   Polidore,  Ascagne,  Lucile,  ijfeRASTE, 
Valere,  Frosine,  Marinette,  Gros-Kene,  Mascarille. 

Val.  Never !  Were  he  to  call  twenty  more  arms  to  his 
help.  I  am  grieved  that  he  should  have  to  ex^wse  his  life 
for  a  guilty  sister,  but  since,  through  his  error,  he  chal- 
lenges me,  we  will  give  him  satisfaction — and  to  you  also 
my  valiant  gentleman. 

Erast.  Oh !  I  felt  some  interest  in  all  this  a  short 
while  ago,  it  is  true,  but  now,  as  Ascagne  has  taken  upon 
himself  to  settle  everything,  I  will  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  it,  but  leave  it  all  to  him. 

Val.  You  do  well :  it  is  always  a  wise  thing  to  be  pru- 
dent, but  .... 

Erast.  He  will  be  sufficient  in  himself  to  give  you 
satisfaction  for  us  all. 

Val.     He! 

Pol.  Do  not  treat  the  matter  lightly ;  you  do  not  yet 
know  what  a  strange  young  fellow  Ascagne  is. 

Alb.  As  yet  he  is  ignorant  of  it,  but  he  will  soon  show 
him  what  he  is. 

Val.     Come  on,  then  ;  let  us  see. 

Mar.     What !    before  everybody  ? 

Gr.-Ee.     It  would  not  be  proper. 

Val.  Are  you  laughing  at  me  ?  1  will  break  the  head 
of  the  first  who  laughs  !    Now,  Ascagne  .... 

Asc.    No,  no,  I  am  not  so  terrible  as  they  all  make  out. 
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In  this  advenure,  where  I  have  to  settle  the  interests  of 
everyone,  my  weakness  will  be  but  too  ai)parent.  Yon  will 
discover  that  Heaven,  in  whose  power  Is  our  fate,  did  not 
give  me  a  heart  able  to  resist  you,  but  that  it  reserved  to 
you  the  easy  conquebt  of  Lucile's  brother.  Yes,  far  from 
boasting  of  the  power  of  his  arm,  Ascagne  shall  receive 
death  from  you ;  nay,  will  gladly  die  if  his  death  can 
contribute  to  your  satisfaction,  by  giving  you,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  ever^-one  here,  a  wife  who  cannot  lawfully  belong 
to  any  one  but  you. 

Val.  No  !  the  whole  world,  after  her  perfidy  and  shame- 
less conduct  .... 

Asc.  Ah !  Valere,  suffer  me  to  tell  you  that  the  heart 
of  her  who  is  engaged  to  you  can  be  accused  of  no  crime 
towards  you ;  her  love  is  still  pure,  and  her  constancy 
unshaken.     I  take  your  own  father  as  witness. 

Pol.  Yes,  my  son,  we  have  laughed  too  long  at  your 
anger,  and  I  feel  it  is  time  that  you  should  be  undeceived. 
She  to  whom  you  are  bound  is  here  before  your  eyes,  con- 
cealed under  this  dress.  From  her  earliest  years  a  question 
of  property  hid  her  under  this  disguise ;  everybody  was 
deceived.  A  short  time  since,  however,  love  made  her 
adopt  a  new  disguise.  She  deceived  you,  but  of  our 
two  families  she  made  one.  Do  not  look  so  scared,  I 
am  now  telling  you  the  truth  ;  yes,  look  at  her,  it  is  she 
who,  with  subtle  skill,  managed  to  receive  your  vows  under 
the  name  of  Lucile,  and  who  by  so  doing,  perplexed  us  all. 
But  since  Ascagne  heie  gives  place  to  Durothee,  it  is  our 
duty  to  see  your  love  freed  from  all  mystery,  and  a  public 
ceremony  strengthen  the  bonds  of  your  secret  marriage. 

Alb.  And  this  is  the  single  combat,  forbidden  by  no 
law,  to  which  you  were  called  in  order  to  give  us  all  satis- 
faction for  your  offence. 

Pol.  Suuh  an  event  may  well  surprise  you,  but  it  is  in 
vain  now  to  hesitate. 

Val.  No,  I  do  not  hesitate;  this  adventure  truly 
astonishes  me  ;  still  it  is  also  a  pleasant  surprise,  and  I  find 
myself  seized  with  admiration,  love,  and  delight.  Is  it 
possible  that  those  eyes  .... 

Alb.  This  dress,  dear  Valere,  scarcely  suits  all  the 
tender  speeches  you  would  make.     Let  her  go  and  change 
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it;  antl,  in  the  meantime,  you  shall  have  all  the  details  of 
the  adventure. 

Val.  You,  Lucile,  piay  forgive  me;  if  my  mind  de- 
ceived .... 

Lue.     Oh !  it  is  an  offence  easy  to  forgive. 

Alb.  Let  us  go;  we  can  say  all  that  at  home,  and  we 
shall  have  leisure  to  congratulate  one  another. 

Erast.  Gently,  you  forget  that  we  still  have  here  cause 
for  slaughter.  Our  happiness  is  indeed  complete,  but  who 
is  to  have  Marinette,  Mascarille  or  Gros-Rene?  This  affair 
must  be  decided  by  blood. 

Masc.  Nay,  nay ;  my  blood  suits  my  body  too  well. 
Let  him  marry  her  in  peace,  it  is  just  the  same  to  me ;  I 
know  Marinette  pretty  well ;  marriage  with  her  will  not 
shut  the  door  against  courtship. 

Mar.  And  do  you  think  I  shall  ttike  you  for  a  lover  ? 
It  is  all  very  well  for  a  husband ;  we  take  him  as  we  find 
him,  and  do  not  stand  too  much  upon  ceremony,  but  a  lover 
should  have  more  to  recommend  him. 

Gr.-Re.  Listen,  Maiinette,  when  marriage  has  made  us 
of  one  flesh,  I  must  insist  upon  your  turning  a  deaf  ear  •.  .  . 

Masc.  Do  you  think,  brother,  that  in  marrying  her  you 
will  have  her  all  to  yourself? 

Gr.-Ee.  Decidedly.  I  will  have  a  virtuous  wife,  or  else 
I  shall  make  a  fine  shindy. 

Masc.  Pooh  !  pooh !  you  will  do  as  others  have  done ; 
you  will  soften  down.  Those  who  before  marriage  show 
themselves  so  particular  and  so  severe,  often  degenerate 
into  pacific  husbands. 

Mar.  Never  mind  what  he  says,  my  dear  little  hus- 
band ;  fear  nothing  about  my  fidelity  ;  soft  speeches  will 
have  no  effect  upon  me ;  I  will  tell  you  everything. 

Masc.  Oh,  the  cunning  wench !  to  make  her  husband  a 
confidant ! 

Mar.     Be  silent !  viper's  tongue !  * 

Alb.  Now,  for  the  third  time,  I  say  let  us  go  home, 
and  continue  at  leisure  such  pleasant  talk. 

*  As  de  pique  (ace  of  spades)  means  now  mauvaise  langue,  but  it  is 
open  to  question  whether  Marinette  meant  thus  much  by  "it.  Compare 
act  iv.  SC.  ii.,  where  she  calla  Gros-Kene'  un  beau  valet  de  carreau  (a 
fiue  knave  of  diamonds). 
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(LES  PE^CIEUSES*  EIDICULES.) 


•  There  is  no  equivalent  in  English  for  the  w^rd  "  Fricieme"  The 
nearest  approach  to  a  faithful  rendering  would  perhaps  be  "The 
Ridiculi.us  Euphuists;''  but  such  a  title  is  too  formidable  a  one  to  be 
ventured  ujon.  Any  title  bearing  on  affectation  only,  falls  sLor*  of  tbe 
full  muauin^  of  the  word.    See  p.  153. 


PKKFACE    OF   THE   AUTHOR. 


It  is  a  strange  thing  that  people  should  bo  put  in  print 
igainst  their  will.  I  know  of  nothing  so  unjust,  and  1 
;ould  forgive  any  other  violence  more  easily. 

Not  that  I  intend  here  to  play  the  l>a>hful  author  and 
depreciate  my  own  comedy  out  of  dt-licaoy.  1  should 
inconsistently  offend  all  Paris  if  I  accused  it  of  having 
applauded  a  senseless  thing;  for  as  the  public  is  tin- 
supreme  judge  of  all  these  kinds  of  works,  it  would 
he  impertinence  in  me  to  question  its  judgment ;  and 
had  I  entertained  the  worst  opinion  in  the  world  of  my 
comedy  before  it  was  acted,  I  am  now  bound  to  believe  it 
to  be  worth  something.  Mince  so  many  people  have  agreed 
to  speak  in  its  favour.  But  as  much  of  the  j>leasuie  it 
gave  depends  on  the  action  and  intonaiion  of  the  voice, 
it  was  of  great  importance  to  me  that  it  should  not  bo 
shorn  of  tliose  ornaments ;  and  I  thought  the  success  on 
the  stage  .-atisfactory  enough  not  to  look  any  farther.  I 
intended,  in  fact,  to  show  it  only  by  candle-light,  far  fear 
T  should  otherwise  have  reminded  some  one  of  tlie  proverb  ; 
and  I  had  no  wish  to  see  them  take  a  leap  from  tlie 
Theatre  de  Buurhon  into  the  Galerie  du  Palais*  Yet  1  was 
unable  to  avoid  it,  and  1  have  the  mortification  of  seeing 
a  pilfered  co]'y  of  my  play  in  the  hands  of  the  bookseller, 
together  with  a  privilege  obtained  by  unfair  means.     ]n 


•  Tlie  puMi^hc^,  G.  dc  I.uyncs,  who  solJ  t).e  first  cilition  of  '  Lts 
Prc'cicuBca  Kidicules,"  lived  in'tlic  Galerie  du  Pulais. 
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vain  I  cried  "0  Times  I  0  Manners!"  the  necessity  for 
me  to  be  in  print  or  to  have  a  lawsuit  was  shown  to  me  ; 
the  last  evil  is  even  worse  than  the  first.  I  must  sub- 
mit to  fate,  and  give  my  consent  to  a  thing  which  would 
certainly  be  dune  Avhetlier  I  gave  it  or  not.  Good  heavens ! 
in  what  an  unwonted  perplexity  an  author  is  when  he 
brings  out  a  book,  and  how  strange  he  feels  the  first  time 
he  appears  in  print!  If  only  they  had  forewarned  me 
I  should  have  looked  to  myself,  1  should  have  taken  all 
the  ]irecantions  which  authors,  now  my  brethren,  are  wont 
to  take  in  like  circumstanct  s.  I  should,  in  spite  of  himself, 
have  chosen  some  great  lord  for  the  patron  of  my  work, 
and  should  have  tried  to  excite  his  liberality  with  a  dedi- 
calory  epistle  in  high-flown  styles  I  should,  moreover, 
have  endeavoured  to  write  a  fine  and  !-cholarly  preface ; 
for  I  do  not  lack  books  which  would  have  supplied  me 
with  all  that  can  be  said  or  learnt  on  Tragedy  or  Comedy, 
the  etyniohigy  of  both,  their  origin,  their  definition,  and  so 
forth.  I  should  also  have  spoken  to  my  fiiends,  who.  for 
the  commendation  of  my  play,  would  not  have  refused 
me  verses  in  French  or  in  Latin.  I  even  have  some  who 
would  willingly  have  praised  me  in  Greek,  and  no  one  is 
ignorant  of  the  marvellous  efficacy  of  an  eulogium  in 
Greek  at  the  beginning  of  a  book.  But  I  am  sent  into  the 
world  without  any  notice,  I  haidly  know  where  I  am, 
and  I  have  not  even  the  liberty  of  saying  a  few  words  to 
justify  my  intentions  as  to  the  subject  of  this  comedy.  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  shown  that  throughout  it  keeps 
within  the  bounds  of  fair  and  honest  satire;  that  the  most 
excellent  things  are  liable  to  be  caricatured  by  wretched 
asses  who  deserve  to  be  whipped  ;  and  that  these  ridiculous 
imitations  of  what  is  most  perfect  have  been  at  all  times 
the  subject  of  comedy.  And  for  the  same  reasons  that 
the  true  scholar  and  the  truly  brave  have  never  as  yet 
thought  fit  to  be  otiended  at  the  doctor  or  the  swaggerer 
in  a  comedy, — no  more  than  the  judges,  princes,  or  kings, 
to  see  Trivelin  or  any  other  upon  the  stage  ridiculously 
mimic  the  judge,  the  prince,  or  the  king — in  the  same 
manner  the  true  '■'■  Precieuses"  would  be  wrong  to  be  vexed 
■wlien  I  satirize  those  absurd  people  who  wretchedly 
imitate  them.     But,  as  I  have  already  said,  they  do  not 
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leave  me  time  to  breathe,  and  INIr.  de  Luynes  means  to 
f:o  and  bind  me  up  on  the  spot ;  let  it  be  so,  then,  since 
Lltaven  will  have  it  so  I 


Whatever  he  may  say  in  his  I'reface,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  in  '  Les  riecieuses  Eidicuies,'  Moliere  attacked 
that  celeln-ated  coterie  of  the  Hotel  de  Eanibonillot,  com- 
posed of  learned,  or  would  be  learned,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  prided  themselves  on  their  literary  taste,  and  called 
themselves  "  Precieux  "  and  "  Preneuses."  Their  first  care 
has  been  to  purify  the  language  of  low  and  vulgar  words 
and  expressions  left  by  the  wars  and  anarchy  of  earlier 
times,  but  they  and  their  imitators  had  carried  things  to 
such  an  extreme  as  seriously  to  injure  the  Lmguage. 
Moreover,  in  trying  to  adapt  their  manners  to  the  refine- 
ment they  aimed  at  in  their  speech,  they  had  brought 
the  most  absuid  affectation  into  fashion.  Molieie  always 
resisted  their  influence  ;  and  his  own  concise  style  ot!ered 
a  striking  contrast  to  their  insipid  paraphrases.  His  fir.->t 
protest  was  '  Les  Precieuses  Kidicules.'  He  renewed  the 
attack  in  '  La  Critique  de  I'^cole  des  Femmes,'  '  Lo  Misan- 
thrope,'&c.  His  last  shaft  was  '  Lcs  Femmes  Savantes,' 
written  a  short  time  before  hLs  death. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


La  Grange,  ] 

I  rejected  lovers. 
Du  Croisy,    J 

GoRGiBUS,  a  loorthy  citizen. 

Marquis  of  Mascarille,  valet  to  La  Grants, 

Viscount  of  Jodelet,  valet  to  Du  Croisy. 

Almanzor,  page  to  Madei.on  and  Catiios. 

Madelon,  daughter  to  Gorgibus. 

Catiios,  niece  to  Gorgibus. 

Marotte,  maid  to  Madelon  and  CATrios. 

Porters,  neighbours,  rn'siciaua. 
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Scene  I. — La  Grange,  Du  Croist. 

Du  Cko.     I  saj,  lia  Grange. 

La  Gra.     AVhut^ 

Do  Cro.     Look  at  me  a  little  without  langhing. 

La  Gra.     Well! 

Du  Cro,  What  do  you  think  of  onr  visit;  are  you  mucb 
pleased  with  it? 

La  Gi:a.  Has  either  of  us  reason  to  be  so,  iu  your 
opinion  ? 

Du  Cro,     No  great  reason,  if  the  truth  be  told. 

La  Gra.  For  my  part  I  am  dreadlully  put  out  about  it. 
Did  ever  anybody  meet  with  a  couple  of  silly  country 
wenches  giving  themselves  such  airs  as  these?  Did  ever 
anybody  see  two  men  tnated  with  n  o  o  contempt  than 
we  were  ?  It  waa  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  bring  them- 
selves to  order  chaiis  for  us,  I  never  saw  such  whisper- 
ing, such  yawning,  such  rubbing  of  eyes,  such  constant 
asking  what  o'clock  it  was.  W  hy,  they  answered  nothing 
but  yes  or  no  to  all  we  said  to  them.  Don't  you  think 
■with  me,  that  had  we  been  the  meanest  persons  in  the 
worid,  they  could  hardly  have  behaved  moie  rudely  than 
they  did? 

Du  Cko.     You  seem  to  take  it  very  much  to  heart. 

La  Gra.  I  should  think  I  do.  1  feel  it  so  much  that  I 
am  determined  to  be  revenged  on  them  for  their  imperti- 
nence. I  know  well  enough  what  made  them  look  so 
coldly  upon  us  :  euphuism  not  only  infects  Paris,  but  has 
spreid  all  over  the  countiy,  and  our  absurd  damsels  have 
inhaled  their  go<jd  share  of  it.  In  a  woid,  they  are  a 
compound  of  pedantry  and  aflfectatiun.     I  see  pretty  well 
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what  a  man  must  he  like  to  be  well  received  by  them, 
and  if  you  take  my  advice,  we  will  play  them  a  trick 
which  shall  show  thera  their  folly,  and  teach  them  in  future 
to  judge  people  with  more  discernment. 

Du  Cro.    All  right;  but  how  will  you  manage  it? 

La  Gra.  I  have  a  certain  valet,  named  Mascarille,  who 
in  the  opinion  of  many  people  passes  for  a  kind  of  wit, — 
nothing  is  cheaper  now-a-days  than  wit, — an  absurd  fellow, 
who  has  taken  into  his  head  to  ape  tlie  man  of  rank.  He 
prides  himself  upon  love  intrigues  and  poetry,  and  despises 
those  of  his  own  condition,  so  far  as  to  call  them  vulgar 
wretches. 

Du  Cro.     And  what  use  do  3'ou  intend  to  make  of  him  ? 

La  Gra.  I  will  tell  you ;  he  must  ....  but  let  us  first 
get  away  from  here. 


Scene  IL — Gorgibus,  Do  Croisy,  La  Graxoe. 

GoR.  Well,  gentlemen,  you  have  seen  my  daughter  and 
my  niece ;  did  all  run  smoothly  ?  what  is  the  result  of  your 
visit  ? 

La  Gra.  This  you  may  better  learn  from  them  than 
from  us;  all  we  can  say  is,  that  we  thank  you  for  the 
honour  you  have  done  us,  and  remain  your  most  humble 
servants. 

Du  Cro.     And  remain  your  most  humble  sei-vants. 

(Exeunt.) 

GoR.  Heyday !  They  seem  to  go  away  dissatisfied ; 
what  can  have  displeased  them  ?  I  must  know  what's  tho 
matter.     I  say  there  I 

Scene  III.—Gorgibus,  Marottk. 

Mar.  Did  you  call,  sir  ? 

GoR.  Where  are  your  mistresses  ? 

Mar.  In  their  dressing-room,  sir. 

GoR.  What  are  they  doing? 

Mar.  Making  lip-salve. 

GoR.  They  are  always  making  salve.  Tell  them  to 
come  down.  (Exit  Marotte.) 
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SCKNK   IV. GORGIBUS. 

I  believe  these  foolit-li  girls  have  determined  to  ruin  nie 
with  their  ointments.  I  see  nothing  iihont  here  but  white 
)f  eggs,  milk  of  rotes,*  and  a  thons;iiid  fiddle-faddles  that 
I  know  nothing  about.  Since  we  came  here  they  have 
used  the  fat  of  a  dozen  hogs  at  least,  and  four  (servants 
might  live  on  the  sheep's  trotters  they  daily  require. 

Scene  V. — Madelok,  Catiios,  Gougibu3. 

GoR.  There  is  great  need,  surely,  for  you  to  spend  so 
much  money  in  greasing  your  nozzles !  Tell  me,  please, 
what  y<  u  c<in  have  done  to  those  gentlemen,  that  I  see  them 
going  away  so  coldly.  Did  I  not  ask  you  to  receive  them 
as  persons  whom  I  intended  to  give  you  for  husbands? 

Mad.  What !  my  father,  couki  you  expect  us  to  have  any 
regard  for  the  unconventional  proceedings  of  such  people  ? 

Cat.  W  hat !  my  uncle,  could  you  expect  any  girl,  to  the 
smallest  extent  in  her  senses,  to  reconcile  herself  to  their 
j)ersons  ? 

Gou.     And  what  is  there  the  matter  with  them  ? 

MaL).  a  fine  way  of  making  love  to  be  sure,  to  begin  at 
once  ^\■ith  marriage ! 

GoR.  And  what  would  you  have  them  begin  with — - 
concubinage?  Does  not  their  conduct  h-nour  you  as  nmch 
as  it  does  me?  Can  anything  bo  more  complimentary  to 
you  ?  and  is  not  the  sacred  bond  they  propose  a  proof  of 
the  hunesty  of  their  intentions? 

I^IaI).  Ah!  father,  how  all  you  are  saying  betrays  the 
vulgarity  of  your  taste ;  I  am  ashamed  to  hear  }ou  speak 
as  you  do,  aHd  really  you  should  make  yourself  acquainted 
with  the  ftshionable  air  of  things. 

GoR.  I  care  neither  for  airs  nor  songs.  I  tell  you 
that  marriage  is  a  holy  and  sacred  thing,  and  that  they 
acte^l  like  honourable  men  in  speaking  of  it  to  you  from 
the  first. 

Mail    Eeally,  if  everj-body  was  like  you,  how  soon  a 

•  Lait  virginal  seems  to  be  untranslatable  into  modern  English. 
Desyois  gives  in  full  the  recipe  for  making  it.  It  can  alho  be  found 
in  the  '  I'tiarmaoopcDia  UniveraaliB '  (JourJan, ;  iu  thia  work  it  is  aL-o 
called  aqua  coirntlica. 
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love-romance  would  hd  ended  !  What  a  fine  thing  it  would 
have  been  if  at  starting  Cyrus  had  married  Mandane,  and 
Aronce  had  been  given  straight  oif  to  Clelie  !  * 

GoR.     What  in  the  world  is  the  girl  talking  about ! 

Mad.  My  cousin  will  tell  you,  as  well  as  I,  that  marriage, 
m}'  father,  should  never  take  place  till  after  other  adven- 
tures. A  lover  who  wants  to  be  attractive  should  know 
how  to  utter  noble  sentiments,  to  sigh  delicate,  tender,  and 
rapturous  vows.  He  should  paj'^  his  addresses  according  to 
rules.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  either  at  church  or  in 
the  promenade,  or  at  some  public  ceremony,  that  he  first 
sees  the  fair  one  with  whom  he  falls  in  love  ;  or  else  fate 
should  will  his  introduction  to  her  by  a  relation  or  a  friend, 
and  he  should  leave  her  house  thoughtful  and  melancholj'. 
xi'or  a  while,  he  conceals  his  love  from  the  object  of  his 
passion,  but  in  the  meantime  pays  her  several  visits,  during 
which  he  never  fails  to  start  some  subject  of  gallantry  to 
exercise  the  thoughts  of  the  assembled  company.  The  day 
arrives  for  him  to  make  his  declaration.  This  should  take 
place  usually  in  some  leafy  garden-walk,  whilst  everybody 
is  out  of  hearing.  The  declaration  is  followed  by  our  im- 
mediate displeasure,  which  shows  itself  by  our  blushing, 
and  causes  our  lover  to  be  banished  for  a  time  from  our 
presence.  He  finds  afterwards  the  means  to  ap^Tease  us; 
to  accustom  us,  by  insensible  degrees,  to  the  rehearsal  of 
h;s  passion,  and  to  obtain  from  us  that  confession  which 
c  luses  us  so  much  pain.  Then  follow  adventures  :  rivals 
who  thwart  our  mutual  inclination,  persecution  of  fathers, 
jealousy  based  upon  false  appearances,  reproaches,  despair, 
elopement,  and  its  consequences.  It  is  thus  things  are  car- 
ried on  in  high  society,  and  in  a  well-regulated  love-aiiair 
these  rules  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  But  to  plunge  head- 
long into  a  proposal  of  marriage,  to  make  love  and  the 
marriage  settlements  go  hand  in  hand,  is  to  begin  the 
romance  at  the  wrong  end.  Once  more,  father,  there  is 
nothing  more  shopkeeper-like  than  such  proceedings,  and 
the  bare  mention  of  it  makes  mo  feel  ill. 

GoR.  A\hat  the  devil  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  jargon? 
Is  that  what  you  call,  "  elevated  style  "  ? 

*  Clmractci-8  in  the  romances  of  Mademoiselle  de  Soud^ry,  *  Artamene' 
and  '  Clelie.' 
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Cat.  Indeed,  uncle,  iii}'  cousin  states  the  case  with  all 
Veracity.  How  can  one  be  expected  to  receive  with  grati- 
fication persons  whoso  addiessses  are  altogether  an  impro- 
priety? I  feel  certain  that  they  have  never  seen  the  map* 
of  the  Country  of  Tenderness,  and  that  Billets-doux,  Trifling 
attentions,  Flattering  letters,  and  Sprightly  verses  are  regions 
iinkuowu  to  them.  Was  it  not  plainly  marked  in  all  their 
person?  Are  you  not  conscious  that  their  external  appear- 
ance was  in  no  way  calculated  to  give  a  good  oi^nion  of 
them  at  first  siglit  ?  To  come  on  a  love-visit  with  a  leg 
lacking  adornment,  a  hat  destitute  of  feathers,  a  head  un- 
artistic  as  to  its  hair,  and  a  coat  that  suffers  from  an  indi- 
gence of  ribbons  !  Heavens  I  what  lovers!  \Vlrat  frugality 
of  dress  I  What  barrenness  of  conversation!  It  is  m.t  to 
be  endured.  I  also  noticed  th.it  their  bands  were  not  made 
by  the  fashionable  milliner,  and  that  their  hauls  de-chausscbt 
weie  at  least  six  inches  too  narrow. 

GoR.  I  believe  they  are  both  crazed  ;  not  a  word  can 
I  understand  of  all  this  gibberish — Cathos,  and  you, 
,  Madelon  .... 

Mad.  Pray,  father,  give  up  those  strange  names,  aud  call 
us  otherwise. 

(jOR.  Strange  names!  what  do  you  mean?  are  they 
not  those  which  were  given  you  at  your  baptism? 

Mad.  Ah  me  !  how  vulgar  you  are !  My  constant 
WDuder  is  that  you  could  ever  have  such  a  soul  of  wit  as 
I  for  a  daughter.  Did  ever  anybody  in  refined  language 
speak  of  "Cathos  "J  and  "Madelon,"  and  must  you  not 
admit  that  a  name  such  as  either  of  these,  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  niin  the  finest  romance  in  the  world? 

Cat.  It  is  but  too  true,  uncle,  that  it  painfully  shocks 
a  delicate  ear  to  hear  those  names  pronounced ;  and  the 
name  of  Polixene  which  my  cousin  has  chosen, §  and  that  of 
Aminte  which  ^  have  taken  for  myself,  have  a  charm  which 
you  cannot  deny. 

•  •*  Carte  du  tendre"  publialied  in  the  first  part  of  '  Clclie." 

t  "  Tlauts-de-ehausises  "  =  hicechc3.  See  '  The  School  for  Iludbanda,' 
Act  i.  So.  i. 

J  Cathos  equals  Cathau  in  the  '  Barbonille.'  Both  are  short  forma  of 
Cntheriiic. 

§  All  the  •'  Pre'cji'tweg"  haU  borrowe<l  nomea. 
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GoR.  Listen  to  me ;  one  word  is  as  good  as  a  hundred. 
I  won't  have  you  adopt  any  other  name  than  those  given 
to  you  by  your  godfathers  and  godmothers ;  and  as  for  the 
gentlemen  in  question,  I  know  their  families  and  their 
fortune,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  you  shall  take 
them  for  husbands.  I  am  tired  of  having  you  upon  my 
hands ;  it  is  too  much  for  a  man  of  my  age  to  have  to 
look  after  two  J^oung  girls. 

Cat.  Well,  uncle,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  think  mar- 
riage is  altogether  a  very  shocking  thing.  How  can  one 
endure  the  thought  of  lying  by  the  side  of  a  man  really 
unclothed. 

Mau.  Let  us  enjoy  for  a  time  the  heaii  monde  of  Paris, 
where  we  are  only  just  arrived.  Let  us  leisurely  weave 
our  own  romance,  and  do  not,  we  beg,  hasten  so  much  its 
conclusion. 

GoR.  {aside).  They  are  far  gone,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  (aloud)  Once  more,  understand  me,  get  rid  of 
all  this  nonsense,  for  I  mean  to  have  my  own  way ; 
to  cut  matters  short,  either  you  will  both  be  married 
before  long  or,  ujion  my  word,  you  shall  both  be  shut  up 
in  a  nunnery.     I'll  take  my  oath  of  it.  (Exit.) 

Scene  VI. — Cathos,  Madelon. 

Cat.  Ah !  my  dear,  how  deeply  immersed  in  matter 
your  father  is,  how  dull  is  his  understanding,  and  what 
darkness  overcasts  his  soul. 

Mad.  What  can  I  say,  my  dear?*  I  am  thoroughly 
ashamed  for  him.  I  can  scarcely  persuade  myself  that  I  am 
really  his  daughter,  and  I  feel  sure  that  at  some  future  time 
it  will  be  discovered  that  I  am  of  a  more  illustrious  descent. 

Cat.  I  fully  believe  it ;  yes,  it  is  exceedingly  probable. 
And  when  I  too  consider  myself  .... 

{Enter  Marotte.) 

Scene  VII. — Cathos,  Madelon,  Marotte. 

Mar.  There  is  a  footman  below,  inquiring  if  you  are  at 
home  ;  he  says  that  his  master  wants  to  see  you. 

*  "^la  chfere"  (tny  dear)  wiis  particularly  affected  by  the  "Pre'- 
cic'i.sea;  "  tit  last  "iiaeclilio"  btcame  tquivylent  to  "  une  Pre'cieuse." 
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Mad.  Learn,  imbocik-,  to  express  yourself  with  loss 
VHlgfirity.  Say :  Ilero  is  an  indi.^pensable,  who  is  inquir- 
ing if  it  is  convenient  fur  you  to  bo  visible. 

Mar.  Why  1  1  don't  understand  Latin,  and  I  hav'n't 
learned  filbofy  out  of  the  "  Grand  Cyrus,"  as  you  have 
done. 

Mad.  The  wretched  cieatnre!  what  a  trial  it  is  to  bear 
with  it!     And  who  is  this  footman's  mastei? 

Mak.     He  told  me  it  was  the  Marquis  of  !Mascarille. 

Mad.  Ah  !  my  dear,  a  manjuis!  Go  by  all  means,  and 
say  that  we  are  visible.  No  doubt  it  is  some  wit  who  has 
heard  us  spoken  of. 

Cat.  It  must  be  so,  my  dear. 

Map.  ^Ve  must  receive  him  in  this  parlour  rather  than 
in  OUT  own  room.  Let  us  at  least  arrange  our  hair  a  little 
and  keep  up  our  reputation.  Quick,  come  along  and  hold 
before  us,  in  here,  the  counsellor  of  the  graces. 

Mar.  Goodness!  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  an  animal 
that  is ;  you  must  speak  like  a  Christian  if  you  wish  me  to 
understand  you. 

Cat.  Bring  us  the  looking  glass,  ignorant  girl  that  you 
are,  and  mind  you  do  not  defile  its  brightness  by  the  com- 
munication of  your  image.  (JPxeun/.) 

Scene  YIII. — Mascarille  and  two  Chairmen. 

Masc.  Stop,  chairmen,  stop!  Gently,  gently,  be  careful 
I  say !  One  would  think  these  rascals  intend  to  break  mo 
to  pieces  against  the  walls  and  pavement. 

1st  Ch.  Well!  you  see,  master,  tlie  door  is  narrow, 
and  you  wished  us  to  bring  you  right  in. 

Masc  I  should  think  so !  Would  you  have  me,  jacka- 
napes, risk  the  condition  of  ray  featliers  to  the  inclemencies 
of  the  rainy  season,  and  that  I  should  give  to  the  mud  the 
impression  of  my  shoes?     Be  off,  take  your  chair  away. 

2nd  Ch.     Bay  us,  then,  sir,  if  you  i)lease. 

Masc.    Ha !  what's  that  you  say  ? 

2nd  Ch.  I  say,  sir,  that  we  want  our  money,  if  you 
please. 

Masc.  {giving  him  a  box  on  the  ear).  How,  scoundrel, 
you  ask  money  of  a  p<  rsoii  of  my  rank ! 

VOL.    I.  M 
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2n'D  Ch.  Are  poor  people  to  be  paid  in  this  fashion? 
and  does  your  rank  get  us  a  dinner  ? 

Masc.  Ha  !  I  will  teach  you  to  know  your  right  place ! 
Do  you  dare,  j'ou  scoundrels,  to  f-et  me  at  defiance  ? 

Isr  Ch.  (taking  vp  one  of  the  poles  of  the  chair).  Pay  us 
at  once  ;   that's  what  I  say. 

Masc.     What? 

1st  Ch.     I  must  have  the  money  this  minute. 

Masc.     Now  this  is  a  sensible  fellow. 

1st  Ch.     Quick  then. 

Masc.  Ay,  you  speak  as  you  should  do  ;  but  as  for  that 
other  fe'llow,  he  doesn't  know  what  he  says.  Here,  are 
you  satisfied? 

1st  Ch.  No,  you  struck  my  companion,  and  I  .  .  .  . 
(holding  up  his  pole). 

Masc.  Gently,  here's  something  for  the  blow.  People 
can  get  everything  out  of  me  when  they  set  about  it  in 
the  right  way ;  now  go,  but  mind  you  come  and  fetch  me 
hy  and  by,  to  carry  me  to  the  Louvre  for  the  petit  coucher.* 

Scene  IX.— Marotte,  Mascarille. 

Mar,     Sir,  my  mistresses  will  be  here  directly. 
Masc.     Tell  them  not  to  hurry  themselves ;  lam  com- 
fortably established  here  for  waiting. 
Mar.     Here  they  are. 

Scene  X. — Madelox,  Cathos,  Mascarille,  Almanzor. 

Masc.  (after  having  howed  to  them).  Ladies,  you  will  be 
surprised,  no  duubt,  at  the  boldness  of  my  visit,  but  your 
reputation  brings  this  troublesome  incident  upon  you  ; 
\nerit  has  for  me  such  powerful  attractions,  that  I  run  after 
it_  wherever  it  is  to  be  found. 

Mad.  If  you  pursue  merit,  it  is  not  in  our  grounds  that 
you  should  hunt  after  it. 

Cat.  If  30U  find  merit  among  us,  you  must  have 
brought  it  here  yourself. 

Masc.     I  refuse  assent  to  such  an  assertion.     Fame  teUs 

*  Interval  between  the  time  when  the  king  bade  good  night  to  the 
courtiers  in  general,  and  the  time  he  really  went  to  bed. 
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tho  truth  in  speaking  of  your  worth  ;  and  you  will  pi  |Ue, 
repique,  and  caput*  all  the  fashionable  woild  of  Paris. 

Mad.  Yonr  courtesy  carries  you  somewliat  too  far  in 
the  liberality  of  y^cur  praises,  and  we  must  take  care,  my 
cousin  and  I,  not  to  trust  too  much  to  the  sweetness  of 
your  flattery. 

Cat.     My  dear,  wo  should  call  for  chairs. 

Mad.    Almanzor! 

Alm.     Madam. 

Mad.  Quick!  convey  us  hither  at  once  the  appliances 
of  conversation.  (Almanzor  hrinjs  chairs.) 

Masc.     But  stay,  is  there  any  security  for  me  here? 

Cat.     What  can  you  fear  ? 

Masc.  Some  robbery  of  my  heart,  some  assassination  of 
my  freedom.  I  see  before  me  two  eyes  which  seem  to  mtj 
to  bo  very  dangerous  fellows;  they  abuse  liberty  and  give 
no  quarter.  The  douce!  no  sooner  is  anyone  near,  but 
they  are  up  in  arms,  and  ready  for  their  muiderous  attack  ! 
Ah  !  upon  my  word  I  mistrust  them !  I  shall  either  run 
away  or  require  good  security  that  they  will  do  me  no 
harm. 

Mad.     What  playfulness,  my  dear. 

Cat.     Yes,  I  see  he  is  an  Amilcar.f 

Mad.  Do  not  fear ;  CHir  eyes  have  no  evil  intentions, 
your  heart  may  sleep  in  peace  and  may  rest  assured  of  their 
innocence.     , 

Cat.  But,  for  pity's  sake,  sir,  do  not  bo  inexorable  to 
that  arm-chair  which  f  >r  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  has 
btretched  out  its  arms  to  you ;  satisfy  the  desire  it  has  of 
embracing  you. 

31  \sc.  (a/ler  having  combed  J  himself  and  adjusted  his 
cantons  §).     Well,  ladies,  what  is  your  opinion  of  Paris  ? 

•  Terras  from  the  game  of  piquet.  The  Bcnae  is:  you  will  carry 
evcrytliing  before  you. 

t  Clianuttr  in  tiie  romance  of  'Clelie.' 

X  "  Aft<  r  you  are  seated,  and  have  paid  your  first  compliments  .  .  .  , 
't  is  proper  tr>  take  oil  your  right-hnnd  glove,  pull  out  of  your  pocket 
a  large  horn  cumb,  with  the  teeth  far  npnrt,  and  gently  comb  vour 
hair,  whether  your  own  or  false."—'  Les  Lois  de  la  Galanterie,'  quoted 
by  Desp'>i8. 

§  See  '  The  School  for  Husbands,"  Act.  i.  Sc.  i. 
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Mad.  Alas!  can  there  be  two,  opinions  ?  It  would  be 
the  antipodes  of  reason  not  to  confess  that  Paris  is  the 
great  museum  of  wonders,  the  centre  of  good  taste,  of  wit 
and  gallantry. 

Masc.  I  think  for  m}'  part  that  out  of  Paris  people  of 
position  cannot  exist. 

Cat.     That  is  a  never-to-be-disputed  truth. 

Masc.  It  is  somewhat  muddy,  but  then  we  have  sedan- 
chairs. 

Mad.  Yes,  a  chair  is  a  wonderful  safeguard  against  the 
insults  of  mud  and  bad  weather. 

Masc.  You  must  have  many  visitors  ?  What  great  wit 
belongs  to  your  circle  ? 

Mad.  Alas  !  we  are  not  known  yet ;  but  we  have  every 
hope  of  being  so  before  long,  and  a  great  friend  of  ours 
has  promised  to  bring  us  all  the  gentlemen  who  have 
written  in  the  Elegant  Extracts.  ' 

Cat.  As  well  as  some  others  who,  we  are  told,  are  the 
sovereign  judges  in  matters  of  taste. 

Masc.  Leave  that  to  me !  I  can  manage  that  for  you 
Ijetter  than  any  one  else.  They  all  visit  me,  and  I  can 
tiuly  say  that  I  never  get  up  in  the  morning  without 
liaving  half  a  dozen  wits  about  me. 

Mad,  Ah  !  we  tjhould  feel  under  the  greatest  obligation 
to  3^ou  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  do  this  for  us :  for  it 
is  certain  one  must  bo  acquainted  with  all  those  gentlemen 
in  order  to  belong  to  society.  By  them  reputations  are 
made  in  Paris,  and  you  know  that  it  is  quite  sufficient  to 
be  seen  with  some  of  them  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  a 
connoisseur,  even  though  there  should  be  no  other  founda- 
tion for  the  distinction.  But,  for  my  part,  what  I  value 
most  is,  that  in  such  society  we  learn  a  hundred  things 
which  it  is  one's  duty  to  know  and  which  are  the 
quintessence  of  wit :  the  scandal  of  the  day ;  the  latest 
things  out  in  prose  or  verse.  We  hear  exactly  and 
punctually  that  a  Mr.  A.  has  composed  the  most  beautiful 
piece  in  the  world  on  such  and  such  a  subject ;  that  Mrs. 
r>.  has  adapted  words  to  such  and  such  an  air,  that  Mr.  C. 
has  composed  a  madrigal  on  the  fidelity  of  his  lady-love, 
and  Mr.  D.  upon  the  faithlessness  of  his;  that  yesterday 
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eveuing  Mr.  E.  wrote  a  sixain  *  to  Miss  F.,  to  which  she  sen! 
an  answer  this  njorning  at  eight  o'clock ;  that  Mr.  G.  lias 
such  and  such  a  project  in  his  head,  that  Mr.  H.  is  occupied 
with  the  third  volume  of  his  romance,  and  that  JMr.  J  has 
his  work  in  the  press.  By  knowledge  like  this  we  acquire 
consideration  in  every  society;  whereas  if  we  are  left  in 
ignorance  of  such  matters  all  the  wit  we  may  possess  is  a 
thing  of  nought  and  as  dust  in  the  balance. 

Cat.  Indeed  I  think  it  is  carrying  the  ridiculous  to  the 
extreme,  fur  any  one  who  makes  the  legist  pretence  to  wit, 
not  to  know  eveji  the  last  little  quatrain  that  has  been 
written.  For  my  part  I  should  feel  greatly  ashamed  if 
some  one  were  by  chance  to  ask  me  if  I  had  seen  some 
new  thing,  which  I  had  not  seen. 

Masc.  It  is  true  that  it  is  disgi-aceful  not  to  be  one  ol 
(he  veiy  first  to  know  what  is  going  on.  But  do  not  make 
yourself  anxious  about  it ;  I  will  establish  an  Academy  of 
wits  in  your  house,  and  I  promise  you  that  not  a  single 
line  shall  be  written  in  all  Paris  which  you  shall  not  know 
by  heart  before  anybody  else.  I,  your  humble  servant, 
indulge  a  little  in  writing  poetry  when  I  feel  in  the  vein  ; 
and  you  wtII  find  handed  about  in  all  the  most  fashionable 
ruelles]  of  Paris,  two  hundred  songs,  as  many  sonnets,  four 
bundled  epigrams,  and  more  than  a  thousand  madrigals, 
without  reckoning  enigmas  and  portraits. 

Mad.  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  am  madly  fond  of  por- 
traits ;  there  is  nothing  more  eleguntaccoiding  to  my  opinion. 

Masc.  Portraits  are  difficult,  and  require  a  deep  insight 
into  character :  J  but  you  shall  see  some  of  mine  which  will 
please  you. 

Cat.  I  must  say  that  for  my  part  I  am  appallingly 
fond  of  enigmas. 

•  A  stanza  is  called  quatrain  if  it  has  four  lines,  $ixain  if  it  has  six, 
huitain  if  it  has  eigiit,  and  so  on. 

t  '■^  Eudles."  The  only  equivalent  in  oar  days  would  be  dratcing- 
roomg.  It  has  somewhat  the  sense  of  "  eonvergazione."  Ladit-s  uscl 
to  receive  their  visitors  sitting,  or  lying  drcBScd  on  a  bed  richly  adorn(  d. 
The  snmll  space  between  the  bed  und  the  wall  was  reserved  for  their 
intimate  friends  or  acquaintances,  and  called  ''  ruelLe."  Later  un  tie  y 
gave  up  the  bed,  but  still  received  at  times  in  the  bedroom,  wliich 
retained  the  name  of  "  ruelle." 

X  '  Les  Curacterea  de  La  liruyere**  cont;  ini  many  portraita. 
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]\Iasc.  They  furm  a  good  occupation  for  the  mind,  and 
I  have  already  written  four  this  morning,  which  I  will  givt 
you  to  guess. 

Mad.  Madrigals  are  charming  when  they  are  neatly 
turned. 

Masc.  I  have  a  special  gift  that  way,  and  I  am  engaged 
i]i  turning  the  whole  Eoman  History  into  madrigals. 

Mad.  Ah  !  that  will  be  exquisite.  Pray  let  me  have  a 
copy,  if  you  publish  it. 

Masc.  I  promise  you  each  a  copy  beautifully  bound. 
It  is  beneath  my  rank  to  occupy  myself  in  that  fashion, 
but  I  do  it  fur  the  benefit  of  the  publishers,  who  leave  me 
no  peace. 

Mad.  I  should  think  that  it  must  be  a  most  pleasant 
thing  to  see  one's  name  in  print. 

Masc.  Undoubtedly.  By  the  bye,  let  me  repeat  to  you 
soijie  extempore  verses  I  made  yesterday  at  the  house  of  a 
frioiid  of  mine,  a  duches>!,  whom  I  went  to  sec  You  must 
know  that  I'm  a  wonderful  hand  at  impromptus. 

Cat.     An  impromptu  is  the  touchstone  of  genius. 

Masc.     Listen. 

Mad.     We  are  all  ears. 

Masc.       Oh  !  oh  !  I  tvas  not  taking  care. 

Willie  thinJcing  not  of  harm,  I  watch  my  fair. 
Your  lurldng  eye  my  heart  doth  steal  away. 
Stop  thief/     Stop  thief!     Stop  thief!  I  say. 

Cat.  Ah  me  !     It  is  gaUant  to  the  last  degree. 

Masc.  Yes,  all  I  do  has  a  certain  easy  air  about  it.  There 
is  a  total  absence  of  the  pedant  about  all  my  wiitings. 

Mad.  Tliey  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  miles  from 
thaf. 

]\Iasc.  Did  yon  notice  the  beginning?  Ohf  oh!  There 
is  something  exceptional  in  that  oh!  oh!  like  a  man  who 
bethinks  himself  all  of  a  sudden — Oh!  oh!  Surprise  is 
w<;]l  depicted,  is  it  not  ?  Oh  !  oh  ! 

Mad.     Yes,  I  think  that  oh  !  oh  !  admirable. 

Masc.     At  first  sight  it  does  not  seem  much. 

Cat.  Ah !  what  do  you  say  ?  these  things  cannot  be 
TOO  highly  valued. 

Mad.  Certainly,  and  I  would  rather  have  comDosed 
that  oh !  oh  !  than  an  epic  poem. 
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Masc.     Upon  ray  word  now,  you  have  good  taste. 

Mad.     ^Vhy,  yes,  perhaps  it's  not  altogether  bad. 

Masc.  But  do  you  not  admire  also,  I  was  nut  taking  care  ? 
I  was  not  takiiKj  care:  I  did  not  notice  it,  (juite  a  natural 
way  of  speaking  you  know :  i  was  not  talcing  care.  While 
thinking  not  of  harm:  whilst  innocently,  without  fore- 
thought, like  a  poor  sheep,  I  watch  my  fair :  that  is  to  say, 
I  amuse  myself  by  considtriiig,  observing,  contemplating 
you.  Your  lurking  eye, — what  do  you  think  of  this  word 
lurking  ?     Do  you  not  think  it  well  chosen  ? 

Cat.     Porftctly  well. 

JIasc.  Lurking,  hiding :  you  would  say,  a  cat  just 
going  to  cat<:h  a  mouse  :  lurking. 

Mad.     Nothing  could  be  bcttL-r. 

Masc.  My  heart  doth  steal  away :  snatch  it  away,  carries 
it  otf  from  me.  Stop  thief!  stop  thief!  stop  thief!  Would 
30U  not  imagine  it  to  be  a  man  shouting  and  lunuing  after 
a  robber?     St(p  thief!  stop  thief!  stop  thief! 

Mad.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  witty  and 
gallant. 

Masc.     I  must  sing  you  the  tune  I  made  to  it. 

Cat.     Ah  !  you  have  learnt  music  ? 

Masc.    Not  a  bit  of  it  J 

Cat.     Then  how  can  you  have  set  it  to  music? 

Masc  People  of  my  position  know  everything  without 
ever  having  learnt. 

Mad.     Of  course  it  is  so,  my  dear. 

Masc  Just  listen,  and  see  if  the  tune  is  to  your  taste  ; 
hem,  hem,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la.  The  brutality  of  the  season 
has  greatly  injured  the  delicacy  of  my  voice ;  but  it  is  of 
no  consequence;  permit  me,  without  ceremony  :  (he  sings) 

Oh  !  oh !    I  was  not  taking  care. 
While  thinking  not  of  harm,  I  watch  my  fair. 
Your  lurking  eye  my  heart  doth  fifeal  away. 
Stop  thief!     Stop  thief!     Stop  thief !    I  say. 

Cat.  What  soul-subduing  music  1  One  would  willingly 
die  while  listening. 

Mad.     What  soft  languor  creeps  over  one's  heart ! 

Maso.  Do  you  not  find  the  thought  clearly  expressed 
in  the  song?  Stop  thief,  stop  thief.  And  then  as  if  one 
\ 
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siiddinly  cried  out  stoj},  stop,  stop,  stop,  stop  thief.  Then 
all  at  once,  like  a  person  out  of  breath — Stop  thief! 

Mad.  It  shows  a  knowledge  of  perfect  beauty,  every 
part  is  inimitable,  both  the  words  and  the  air  enchant 
me. 

Cat.  I  never  yet  met  with  anything  worthy  of  bein<jr 
compared  to  it. 

Masc.  All  I  do  comes  naturally  to  me.  I  do  it  without 
study. 

Mad.  Nature  has  treated  you  like  a  fond  mother;  you 
are  her  spoiled  child. 

Masc.     How  do  you  spend  your  time,  ladies  ? 

Cat.     Oh  !  in  doing  nothing  at  all. 

Mad.  Until  now,  we  have  been  in  a  dreadful  dearth  of 
amusements. 

Masc.  I  should  be  happy  to  take  you  to  the  play  one 
of  these  days,  if  you  would  permit  me ;  the  more  so  as 
there  is  a  new  piece  going  to  be  acted  which  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  in  your  company. 

Mad.     There  is  no  refusing  such  an  oflFer. 

Masc.  But  I  must  beg  of  you  to  applaud  it  well  when 
we  are  there,  for  I  have  promised  my  help  to  praise  up 
the  piece ;  and  the  author  came  to  me  again  this  morning 
to  beg  my  assistance.  It  is  the  custom  for  authors  to  come 
and  read  their  new  plays  to  us  people  of  rank,  so  that  they 
may  persuade  us  to  appi'ove  their  work,  and  to  give  them  a 
reputation.  I  leave  you  to  imagine,  if,  when  we  say  any- 
thing, the  pit  dare  contradict  us.  As  for  me,  I  am  most 
scrupulous,  and  when  once  I  have  promised  my  assistance 
to  a  poet  I  always  call  out  "  splendid !  beautiful !  "  even 
before  the  candles  are  lighted. 

Mad.  Do  not  speak  of  it;  Paris  is  a  most  wonderful 
place ;  a  hundred  things  happen  eveiy  day  there  of  which 
country-people,  however  clever  they  may  be,  have  no 
idea. 

Cat.  It  is  sufficient ;  now  we  understand  this,  we  shall 
consider  ourselves  under  the  obligation  of  praising  all  that 
is  said. 

Masc  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  mistaken ;  but  you 
eeem  to  me  to  have  written  some  play  yourselves. 

Mad.     Ah  !  thei  e  may  be  some  truth  in  what  you  say. 
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Masc.  Upon  my  word,  we  must  eeo  it.  rjctween  our- 
tielves  I  have  composed  one  which  1  intend  shortly  to 
bring  out. 

Cat.  Indeed ;  and  to  what  actors  do  you  mean  to 
give  it? 

Masc.  "What  a  question  1  ^^  hy,  to  the  actors  of  the 
Ilotel  de  Bourgogne*  of  course  ;  they  alone  can  give  a  proper 
value  to  a  piece.  The  others  are  a  pack  of  ignoramuses, 
who  recite  their  parts  just  as  osie  speaks  every  day  of  one's 
life ;  they  have  no  idea  of  thundering  out  verses,  or  of 
pausing  at  a  fine  passage.  How  can  one  make  out  where 
the  fine  lines  are  if  the  actor  does  not  stop  at  them,  and 
thus  tell  you  when  you  are  to  applaud  ? 

Cat.  Certainly,  tliere  is  always  a  way  of  making  an 
audience  feel  the  beauties  of  a  play  ;  and  things  are  valuid 
according  to  the  way  they  are  jiut  before  you. 

Masc.  How  do  you  like  my  lace,  feathers,  and  et- 
ceteras?! Do  you  find  any  incongruity  between  them 
and  my  co;it  ? 

Cat.     Not  the  .slightest. 

Masc.     The  ribbon  is  well-chosen,  you  think  ? 

Mad.     Astonishingly  well.     It  is  real  Terdrigec.n.J 

Masc.     What  do  you  siy  of  my  canions ? 

Mad.     They  look  very  fashionable. 

Masc.  I  can  at  least  boast  that  they  are  a  whole  quarter 
of  .-i  yard  wider  than  those  usually  wijin. 

Mad.  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  never  yet  seen 
the  elegance  of  the  adjustment  carried  to  such  perfection. 

Masc.  May  I  beg  of  you  to  direct  your  olfactoiy  senses 
to  these  gloves? 

Mad.     They  smell  terribly  sweet. 

Cat.     I  never  inhaled  a  better  made  perfume. 

Masc.  And  this?  (iZe  lends  forward  for  them  to  smell 
his  ]Mwdercd  tcig.) 

Mad.  It  has  the  true  aristocratic  odour.  One's  finest 
senses  are  exquisitely  atf acted  by  it. 

•  Moliere's  first  attack  on  the  Comedians  of  the  Hotel  do  Bourgogne. 
See  'L'Impronii)tu  ik-  Versailk-s.' 

t  The  ori^jinal  has  petite  oie,  literally  fjVilets,  but  emj)loyed  at  tlie 
time  t<j  signify  all  the  smaller  parts  of  the  dress. 

;  A  famous  draper. 
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Masc.  You  say  nothing  of  my  plumes  !  What  do  you 
think  of  them  ? 

Cat.     Astonishingly  beautiful ! 

Masc.  Do  you  Icnow  that  the  ostrich  feather  cost  me  a 
louis  d'or  ?  It  is  my  way  to  prefer  indiscriminately  every- 
thing of  the  best. 

Mad.  I  assure  you  that  I  greatly  sympathise  with  you, 
I  am  furiously*  delicate  about  everything  1  wear,  and  even 
my  socksj  must  come  from  the  best  hands. 

Masc.  (crying  out  suddenly).  O!  0!  O!  gently,  gently 
ladies ;  ladies,  this  is  unkind,  I  have  good  reason  to  com- 
plain of  your  behaviour  ;  it  is  not  fair. 

Cat.     What  is  it?     What  is  the  matter? 

Masc.  Matter  ?  What,  both  of  you  against  my  heart, 
and  at  the  same  time  too !  attacking  me  right  and  left !  ah  ? 
it  is  contrary  to  fair  play  ;  I  shall  cry  out  murder. 

Cat.  (to  Madei.on).  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  ho 
says  things  in  a  manner  altogether  his  own. 

Mad.  His  way  of  putting  things  is  exquisitely  ad- 
mirable. 

Cat.  (to  Mascarille).  You  are  more  afraid  than  hurt, 
and  your  heart  cries  out  before  it  is  touched. 

Masc     The  deuce !  why  it  is  sore  from  head  to  foot. 

Scene  XI. — Cathos,  Madelon,  Mascarille,  Marotte. 

Mar.     Madam,  somebody  wants  to  see  you. 
Mad.     Who  is  it? 
Mar.     The  Viscount  de  Jodelet. 
Masc     The  Viscount  de  Jodelet! 
Mar.     Yes,  sir. 
Cat.     Do  you  know  him  ? 
Masc.     He  is  my  very  best  friend. 
Mad.     Make  him  come  in  at  once. 

]\Iasc     It  is  now  some  time  since  we  saw  each  other, 
and  I  am  delighted  at  this  accidental  meeting. 
Cat.     Here  he  is. 

*  He  is  furiously  gentle;  I  love  you  horribly;  It  is  greatly  small ; 
lie  is  terriJily  happy,  etc.,  etc.,  expressions  very  dear  to  the  "  Precieuse." 

t  Chaussettcs  :  lineu  socks  worn  underneath  the  ordinary  stockinga 
of  cloth  or  bilk. 
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Scene  XII.— Cathos,  JIaoelox,  Jodelet,  Mascakille, 
Mauoiie,  Almaxzor. 

IklASC.     Ah  !  Viscount ! 

JoD.     Ah!  Marquis!  {They  embrace  each  other.) 

Masc.     How  pleased  I  am  to  see  you ! 

JoD.     How  delighted  I  am  to  meet  you  here! 

Masc.     Ah  !  embrace  me  again,  I  pray  you. 

Mad.  (to  Cathos).  We  are  on  the  road  to  be  known, 
my  duar ;  people  of  fa.shion  are  beginning  to  find  the  way  to 
our  house. 

Masc.  Ladies,  allow  me  to  introduce  yon  to  this  gentle- 
man ;  upon  my  word  of  honour,  he  is  worthy  of  your 
acquaintance. 

Jot).  It  is  but  right  we  should  come  and  pay  you  the 
respect  that  we  owe  you  ;  and  your  queenly  charms  demand 
the  humble  homage  of  all. 

Mad.  This  is  carrying  your  civilities  to  the  extreme 
bounds  of  flatter^'. 

Cat.  We  shall  have  to  mark  this  day  in  our  diary  as  a 
very  happy  one. 

Mad.  (to  Almanzor).  Come,  thoughtless  juvenal,  must 
you  everlastingly  be  told  the  same  things.  iJo  you  not  see 
that  the  addition  of  another  arm-chair  is  necessary? 

Masc.  Do  not  wonder  if  you  see  the  Viscount  thus ;  he 
has  just  recovered  from  an  illness  which  has  left  mm  pale 
as  you  see  him. 

JoD.  It  is  the  result  of  constant  attendance  at  court, 
and  of  the  fatigues  of  war. 

Masc.  Do  you  know,  ladies,  that  you  behold  in  Vis- 
count Jodelet  one  of  the  bravest  men  of  the  age — a  perfect 
hero. 

JoD.  You  are  not  behind  in  this  r*  spect,  marquis,  and 
we  know  what  you  can  do. 

Masc.  It  is  true  that  we  have  seen  each  other  in  the 
field. 

JoD.     And  in  places  too  where  it  was  warm  indeed. 

Masc.  (lotiking  ai  Cathos  and  Madelox).  Ay,  ay,  but  not 
80  warm  as  it  is  here  !     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

JoD.     Our  acquaintance  began  in  the  army;  the  fiist 
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time  we  met  he  commanded  a  regiment  of  hor.se  on  board 
the  galleys  of  Malta. 

Maso.  It  is  true;  but  you  were  in  the  service  before 
me,  and  I  remember  that  I  was  but  a  subaltern  when  j^ou 
commanded  two  thousand  horse. 

JoD.  War  is  a  grand  thing.  But  s'deaih !  now-a-days 
the  court  rewards  very  badly  men  of  merit  like  us, 

Masc.  Yes,  yes,  there's  no  doubt  about  it ;  and  I  intend 
to  let  my  sword  rest  in  its  scabbard. 

Cat.  For  my  part  I  am  unutterably  fond  of  men  of  the 
army. 

Mad.  And  so  am  I,  but  I  like  to  see  wit  season 
bravery. 

Masc.  Do  you  remember.  Viscount,  our  carrying  that 
half-moon  at  Arras? 

JoD.  What  do  you  mean  by  "half-moon,"*  it  was  a 
complete  full  one. 

Masc.     Yes,  I  believe  you  are  right. 

JoD.  I  ought  to  remember  it,  I  was  wounded  then  in 
the  leg  by  a  hand-grenade,  and  I  still  bear  the  scars.  Just 
feel  here,  I  pray :  you  can  realize  what  a  wound  it  was. 

Cat.  {after  having  felt  the  place).  It  is  true  that  the  scar 
is  very  large. 

Masc.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  feel  this  one,  just  here 
at  the  back  of  my  head  !     Have  you  found  it  ? 

Mad.     Yes,  I  feel  something. 

Maso.  It  is  a  musket-shot  I  received  the  last  campaign 
I  made. 

JoD.  (uncovering  his  breast).  Here  is  another  wound 
which  went  quite  through  me  at  the  battle  of  Gravelines. 

Masc.  {about  to  unbutton).  And  I  will  show  you  a  terrible 
scar  which  .... 

Mad.     Pray  do  not,  we  believe  you  without  seeing. 

Masc.  They  are  honourable  marks,  which  tell  the  stuff 
a  man  is  made  of. 

Cat,     We  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  your  valour. 

Masc.     Viscount,  is  your  carriage  waiting? 

Jod.     Why  ? 

*  Half-moon  is  a  military  term.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
ihero  ia  uu  ''/ull-moon  "  in  fortification. 
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Masc.  Because  we  would  have  taken  these  ladies  for 
a  drive,  and  have  given  them  a  collation.* 

Mad.  Thank  you,  but  we  could  not  have  gone  out 
to  day. 

Masc.  Very  well,  then,  let  us  send  for  musicians  and 
have  a  dance. 

JoD.     A  happy  thought  upon  my  word. 

INIad.  ^Ve  can  consent  to  that :  but  we  must  make  some 
addition  to  our  company. 

Masc.  Hallo  there  !  Champagne,  Picard,  Bourguignon, 
C'ascaret,  Basque,  La  Verdure,  Lorrain,  Provencal,  La 
Violette!  Deuce  take  all  the  lackeys!  I  don't  believe 
there  is  a  man  in  all  France  worse  served  than  I  am. 
The  villains  are  always  out  of  the  way  when  they  are 
wanted. 

Mad.  Almanzor,  tell  the  servants  of  the  ]\rarquis  to  go 
and  fetch  some  musicians,  and  then  ask  those  gentlemen 
and  ladies  who  live  close  by  to  come  and  people  the  solitude 
of  our  ball.  (^Exit  Almanzor.) 

Masc.     Viscount,  what  do  you  say  of  those  eyes  ? 

J  or'.  And  you,  marquis,  what  do  you  think  of  them 
yourself. 

Masc.  I?  I  say  that  our  libeiiy  will  have  some 
trouble  in  coming  off  scathless.  At  least  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  feel  an  unaccustomed  agitation,  and  my  heart 
hangs  as  by  a  single  thread. 

Mad.  How  natural  is  all  that  he  says!  He  gives  to 
everything  a  most  pleasing  turn. 

Cat.     His  expenditure  of  wit  is  really  tremendous. 

Masc.  To  show  you  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  I  will 
make  some  extempore  verses  upon  the  state  of  my  feelings. 

Cat.  Oh !  I  beseech  you  by  all  the  devotion  of  my 
heart  to  let  us  hear  sometbing  made  expressly  for  us. 

JoD.  Ishfiuld  dulight  to  do  as  much,  but  the  quantify 
of  blood  I  have  lately  lost  has  rather  weakened  my  poetic 
vein. 


•  Cathdu  had,  in  the  time  of  Moliere,  the  meaning  of  an  entertain- 
ment, iinil  more  especially  one  friven  by  {rentlemcn  to  lutliea.  Tljat  it 
dill  not  then,  as  now,  nua:i  a  present,  is  evident  by  a  compnrison  of  the 
sixth  and  tenth  maxims  in  '  L.'£cok-  des  FtmiLes,'  Act  iii.,  Sc.  iii. 
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Masc.  Deuce  take  it  all !  I  can  always  make  the  first 
verse  to  my  satisfaction,  but  feel  perplexed  about  the  rest. 
After  all,  you  know,  this  is  being  a  little  too  much  in  a 
hurry.  I  will  take  my  own  time  to  make  you  some  ex- 
tempore verses,  which  you  will  find  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world. 

JoD.  (to  Madpxon).     His  wit  is  devilish  fine ! 

Mad.     Gallant  and  neatly  turned. 

Masc.  Yiscount,  tell  me,  have  you  seen  the  countess 
lately? 

JoD.     It  is  about  three  weeks  since  I  paid  her  a  visit. 

Masc.  Do  you  know  that  the  duke  came  to  see  me  this 
morning,  and  wanted  to  take  me  out  into  the  country  to 
hunt  a  stag  with  him  ? 

Mad.     Here  come  our  friends. 

Scene  XIII.— Lucile,  Celimene,  Cathos,  Madet.on,  Mas- 
carille,  Jodelet,  Marotte,  Almanzor,  Musicians. 

Mad.  My  dears,  we  beg  you  will  excuse  us.  These 
gentlemen  had  a  fancy  for  the  soul  of  motion,*  and  we  sent 
for  you  to  fill  up  the  void  of  our  assembly. 

Luc.     You  are  very  kind. 

Masc.  This  is  only  a  ball  got  up  in  haste,  but  one  of 
these  days  we  will  have  one  in  due  form.  Have  the  musi- 
cians come  ? 

Alm.     Yes,  sir,  here  they  are. 

Cat.     Come  then,  my  dears,  take  your  places. 

Masc  (dancing  alone  by  way  ofprehide).  La,  la,  la,  la,  la, 
la,  la,  la. 

Mad.     He  has  a  most  elegant  figure. 

Cat.     And  seems  a  proper  dancer. 

Maso.  (taking  out  Madelon  to  dance).  The  liberty  of  my 
heart  will  dance  a  couranto  as  well  as  my  feet.  Play  in 
time,  mvisicians.  0 !  what  ignorant  fellows !  There  is  no 
possibility  of  dancing  with  them.  Devil  take  you,  can't 
you  play  in  time  ?  La,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la.  Steady,  you 
village  scrapers. 


•  The  orio-inal  has  les  ames  des  pieds,  but  soul  of  the  feet  makes  a  pun 
in  English.       Violins  are  meant. 
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JOD.  (daneinj  in  his  turn).     Gently,  don't  play  so  fast,  I 
have  only  just  recovered  from  an  illness. 

(Enter  Du  Croisy  and  La  Grange.) 


Scene  XIV. — Da  Croisy,  La  Grange,  Cathos,  Madelon, 

LuciLE,  Celimene,  Jodelet,  Mascarille,  Marotte, 

Musicians. 

La  Gra.  (a  stich  in  his  hand).  Ah  !  scoundrels,  what  are 
you  doing  here?  Wo  have  been  looking  for  you  these 
three  hours.  (He  beats  Mascarille  and  Jodelet.) 

Masc.  Oh  !  oh !  oh !  You  never  said  anything  about 
blows. 

JoD.     Oh !  oh  !  oh  ! 

La  Gra.  It  becomes  you  well,  you  rascal,  to  ape  the 
man  of  rank. 

Du  Cko.     This  will  teach  you  to  know  your  position. 

{Exeunt  Du  Croisy  and  La  Grange.) 

Scene  XV. — Cathos,  Mapelon,  Lucile,  Celimkne,  Mas- 
carille, Jodelet,  Mauotte,  Musicians. 

Mad.     What  does  this  all  mean? 

JoD.     It  is  a  wager. 

Cat.  Whatl  to  suffer  yourselves  to  be  beaten  in  that 
fashion  I 

Masc.  Yes,  I  would  not  take  any  notice  of  it,  I  have  a 
violent  temper,  and  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  com- 
mand it. 

Mad.     Such  an  insult  in  our  presence ! 

Masc.  Not  worth  mentioning,  we  have  known  each 
other  for  a  long  while  now;  and  among  friends  we  must 
not  take  offence  at  such  trifles. 

{Be-enter  Du  Croisy  and  La  Grange.) 
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ScEXE  XVI. — Du  Croisy,  La  Grangf,  Mapeloij,  Cathos, 

Celimkne,  Lucile,  Mascauille,  Jodelet,  Marotte, 

Musicians. 

La  Gra.  Ah  !  you  rascals,  you  shall  not  laugh  at  us,  I 
assure  you.     Come  in,  you  there. 

{Three  or  four  men*  enter.') 

Mad.  ^Yhat  do  you  mean  by  coming  to  disturb  us  in 
our  own  house? 

Du  Org.  What  ladies !  shall  we  suffer  our  servants  to 
be  better  received  than  we  were?  shall  we  allow  them  to 
come  and  make  love  to  you  at  our  expense,  and  to  give 
you  a  ball  ? 

Mad.     Your  servants ! 

La  Gra.  Yes,  our  servants;  and  it  is  neither  proper 
nor  honest  in  you  to  entice  them  away  from  their  duty 
as  you  have  done. 

Mad.     Heavens  I     What  insolence ! 

La  Gra.  But  they  shall  not  have  the  advantage  of 
wearing  our  clothes  to  dazzle  your  eyes,  and  if  you  wish 
to  love  them,  it  shall  be  for  their  good  looks.  Quick,  you 
fellows,  strip  them  at  once. 

JoD.     Farewell  our  finery. 

Masc.     Farewell,  raarqnisate  ;  farewell,  viscountship  ! 

Du  Cro.  Ah !  ah !  rascals,  have  you  the  impudence  to 
wish  to  cut  us  out?  You  will  have  to  find  elsewhere,  I 
can  tell  you,  wherewith  to  make  yourselves  agieeable  to 
your  lady-loves. 

La  Gra.  To  supplant  us ;  and  that,  too,  in  our  own 
clothes.     It  is  too  much  ! 

Masc.     0  Fortune,  how  inconstant  thou  art! 

Du  Cro.  Quick,  I  say,  strip  oft"  everything  that  belongs 
to  us. 

La  Gra.  Take  away  all  the  clothes;  quick!  Now, 
ladies,  in  their  present  condition,  you  may  make  love  to 
them  as  much  as  you  please.  We  leave  you  entirely  free 
to  act.  This  gentleman  and  I  assure  )ou  that  we  shall  be 
in  no  way  jealous. 

*  Spadasstn  =  bully,  hired  assassin.  Compare  La  Rapihre  in  '  I.e 
Dqjit  Aiiiourenx.' 
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ScENK  XVII.— Mai.elox.  Catiius,  Jodelet,  Mascarille, 
Musicians. 

Cat.     Ah  !  what  humiliation. 
Mad.     I  am  nearly  dying  with  vexation. 
1st   Mus.    (to   Mascaiulle).     And   what   does    all    tljs 
moan  ?     Who  is  to  pay  us? 

Masc.     Ask  my  lord  the  Viscount. 

2-N'D  Mus.  (to  JoiiEi.et).     A\  lio  is  to  give  us  our  money? 

JoD,     Ask  my  lord  tlio  M  uxiuis.  (^Enter  Gorgibus  ) 

Sjene  XVIIL— Gorgibus.  Mat-elon,  Cathos  ;   Jodllet, 
Mascarille;  Musicians. 

GoR.  (to  Madelon-  and  Cathos),  From  all  I  hoar  and 
see  you  have  got  ns  into  a  nice  moss;  tho  genilemen  and 
ladies  who  luive  juat  left  have  given  mo  a  fine  account  of 
your  doings ! 

Mad,  Ah!  my  father,  it  is  a  most  ciuel  trick  they  have 
pla}  ed  us. 

GoR.  Yes,  it  is  a  cruel  trick,  no  doubt,  but  one  which 
results  fnjm  your  folly — miserable  sim])letons  that  you  ar<^ 
They  felt  insulted  by  your  way  of  receiving  them  ;  and  I, 
wretched  man:  mu>t  swallow  the  afifront  as  best  I  may. 

Mad.  Ah!  I  will  be  revenged  or  die  in  the  attempt. 
And  you,  wretches!  dare  you  stop  here  after  all  your  inso- 
lence? 

Masc.  To  treat  a  marquis  iu  this  manner!  Yes,  that's 
the  way  of  the  world;  we  are  spurned  by  tho-e  who  till 
lately  c•heri^hod  us.  Come  along,  come  along,  my  friend, 
let  us  go  an<l  seek  our  fortunes  elsewheie,  I  see  that  nothing 
but  outward  show  pleases  here,  and  that  they  have  no  con- 
sideration fur  virtue  unadorned. 

{Exeunt  Mascarille  and  Jodelet.) 

Scene  XIX. — Gorgibus,  Madelon,  Catiios,  Musicians. 

1st  Mus.  Sir,  we  .shall  expect  you  to  pay  us,  since  they 
do  not ;  for  it  was  here  we  played. 

TioR.  (beating  them).      Ycs,  yes,  I  will  pay  you,  and  here 

vol-     L  j( 
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is  llio  coin  you  shall  receive.  As  tor  you,  stupid,  foolish 
girls,  I  don't  know  what  keeps  me  from  giving  you  as 
much.  We  shall  become  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood ;  this  is  the  result  of  all  yuur  ridiculous 
nonsense.  Go,  hide  yourselves,  idiots;  hide  yourselves  for 
ever  (exeunt  Madelon  and  Cathos)  ;  and  you  the  cause  of 
all  their  foil}',  worthless  trash,  mischievous  pastimes  of 
vacant  minds,  romances,  verses,  songs,  sonnets,  lays  and 
lies,*  may  the  devil  take  j'ou  all ! 

*  Moliere  puts  an  old  jingle  in  the  mouth  of  Gorgibus :  Sonnets  et 
sonnettes.  Sonnets  and  beils  means  nothing.  The  tianelation  of  Bakei 
and  IMillei'  Las  sonncla  and  sonataa  t 


S  G  A  X  A  R  E  L  L  E. 

(SGANARELLE,  ou  LE  COCU  IMAGIXAIKE.) 


•  Sganarelle,  ou  le  Cocu  Imnginaire,'  was  acted  on  fhc  28th  of  j\Tay, 
ICGO,  sis  months  after  'Lea  Procieuses  Riilicules,'  and  obtained  a 
great  succcfB.  The  character  of  Sganarelle,  first  sketci.ed  in  '  Lo 
SIcileoin  Volant,'  is  a  creation  of  Jlulicre.  Whenever  a  Sgnnarellc  np« 
I  ears,  it  is  to  represent  the  weak,  mean,  stlfidli,  cynical  side  ut  hinua  i 
nature. 

MoliLro  acted  the  jiart  of  Sganarellew 


■  a 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


GoRGiBua,  citizen  of  Paris. 
Sganarellr,  citizen  of  Paris. 
Lelie,  in  love  with  Celib. 
Gros-Eene,  valet  to  Lelie. 
ViLLEBREQUiN,  father  to  Valerb. 
A  relation  of  Sganarelle's  wife. 
Celie,  daughter  to  Gorgibus. 
Sganarlle's  wife. 
Celis's  rtiaid 


Scene :  a  j^ublic  ^lace  in  Faria. 


SGANARELLE. 


Scene  I.-  Gorgibds,  C£lie,  C6lie*s  Maid. 

Cel.  (coming  out :  she  is  in  tears).  Ah !  I  never  can 
consent  to  it ;  no,  never. 

GuR.  What  are  you  muttering,  impertinence?  Do  you 
niean  to  set  yourseff  against  what  I  have  decided  for  you? 
Have  I  not  entire  power  over  you  ?  and  do  you  think  yuu 
can  oveiTule  your  father's  good  sense  witli  silly  reasons 
from  your  small  hrain  ?  "Who  do  you  think,  simpleton,  has 
a  right  to  be  master  in  this  house — you  or  I  ?  AVho  can 
judge  better  what  is  good  for  you  ?  By  the  mass  !  do  not 
try  my  patience  too  much,  or  y^u  will  soon  feel  what 
strength  there  is  left  in  this  old  ami  of  mine.  Believe  me, 
the  shortest  way  for  you,  young  obstinacy,  will  be  to 
accept  witliout  more  ado  the  husband  I  have  chosen  for 
you.  Don't  cume  and  tell  me  again  that  you  don't  know 
his  dispo.sition,  and  that  you  must  really  S(;e  if  he  suits 
you.  1  know  what  fortune  will  come  to  him,  and  what  do 
i  care  to  know  l)esides?  Docs  a  husband  with  twenty 
thoiis;»a<l  ducats  lack  charms?  Let  liim  be  what  ho  will, 
I  siiy  that  with  this  sum  of  money,  ho  is  a  very  worthy 
man ;  yes,  that's  what  1  say. 

Cel.     Alas  I 

GoR.  ''  Alas  !  "  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  Did  you 
ever  hear  such  an  absurd  "alas"?  Don't  you  put  me  in 
too  gnat  a  passion,  or  I  shall  make  you  say  ''alas"  with 
right  good  cause.  All  this  comes  of  reading  romances 
night  and  day;  your  luad  is  full  of  all  kinds  of  nibbisli 
about  love,  and  you  think  a  great  deal  less  of  God  than  oi 
•  Clolie.*  Throw  into  the  fire  all  these  mischievous  books 
which  daily  corrupt  the  minds  of  so  many  young  peojilo, 
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and  instead  of  such  trumpery  read  the  Quatrains  *  of 
ribrac,  and  the  learned  Tablets^  of  Councillor  Matthew — 
a  valuable  work,  full  of  wise  sayings  which  you  can  learn 
by  heart.  The  '  Guide  for  Sinners  '|  is  also  a  good  book  ; 
in  it  you  can  soon  learn  to  spend  your  life  properly:  if 
you  had  only  read  works  of  this  kind  you  would  know 
better  how  to  submit  to  my  wishes. 

C"el.  What !  do  you  really  ask  me,  father,  to  forget  the 
love  I  owe  to  Lelie  ?  1  f  I  thought  of  disposing  of  my  hand 
without  your  consent  I  know  I  should  bo  to  blame,  but 
you  cannot  forget  that  it  was  you  yourself  who  engaged 
me  to  him. 

GoR.  Had  jou  engaged  yourself  to  Lelie  twenty  times 
over,  another  suitor  has  turned  up  whose  fortune  fiees  you 
from  your  promises.  Lelie  is  a  good  looking  young  fellow 
enough,  I  admit,  but  remember  that  the  money  should  be  the 
first  consideration,  and  that  everything  else  should  give  way 
to  it.  With  money  the  most  ugly  acquire  charms  to  please, 
and  without  it,  beauty  is  a  sorry  look-out.  1  do  not  suppose 
you  are  very  fond  of  Valere,  but  if  you  do  not  like  him  as 
a  lover,  you  will  no  doubt  like  him  as  a  husband.  The 
very  name  of  husband  has  something  in  it  more  endearing 
than  one  would  imagine,  and  oftentimes  love  is  the  fruit 
of  njarriage.  But  I  am  very  foolish  to  go  on  thus  reason- 
ing when  I  have  the  power  to  command.  Cease  your 
senseless  speeches  and  your  ridiculous  complaints.  Valere 
is  coming  to  see  you  this  evening ;  if  you  fail  to  receive 
him  well,  if  you  do  not  give  him  a  hearty  welcome  I  .  .  .  . 
I  .  .  .  .  well,  I  will  say  no  more  for  the  present ;  but 
mind. 

Scene  II. — Celie,  Celie's  Maid. 

Maid.  ^Vhat !  do  you  persist  in  refusing  what  many 
another  Xvould  be  only  too  thankful  to  accept?  You 
answer  an  offer  of  marriage  with  tears  and  put  off  saying 

*  "  Cinquante  quatrains  contenant  prg'ceptea   et  enseignements  utiles 

pour  la  vie  de  I'homme,"  &c.,  1575.    {See  Despois.) 

t  "  Tahh-ttes  de  la  vie  et  de  la  mort,"  1G16.     (See  Despois.) 

j  Work  >v  a  Spanish    Dominican,   translated  into   French  about 

eighty  years  De^ore.    (See  Despois.) 
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yes  so  long;  a  tliina;  so  cliannii)p;  to  say.  Ah,  mo  I  1 
wish  some  one  would  find  uio  u  liu>l>;unl.  It  would  wt 
take  me  so  long  to  decide ;  and  far  from  tliiiiking  it  such  a 
hardship  to  say  one  yes,  you  would  liear  mo  repeat  a 
dozen  off-hand.  The  tutor  who  teaches  j-our  brother  was 
quite  light  when,  one  day,  speaking  about  this  workl,  ho 
^aid,  "That  a  woman  is  like  the  iv>',  which  grows  luxu- 
riantly whilst  it  (dings  to  soino  sturdy  tree,  but  never 
thrives  if  it  is  separated  from  it."  There  is  no  greaier 
truth,  my  dear  mistre.ss,  and  I,  miserable  sinner,  liavo 
found  it  out.  May  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  my  poor 
Martin's  soid  !  As  long  as  ho  lived  my  complexion  was 
like  that  of  a  cherub,  I  was  plump  and  comely,  my  eyes 
sparkled  brightly,  and  my  heart  was  at  ease.  Now  I  am 
always  sad.  During  that  happy  time  which  flew  aw;iy 
like  lightning,  I  went  to  bod  in  the  depth  of  winter  with- 
out ever  thinking  of  a  fire ;  nay,  even  airing  the  sheets 
seemed  to  me  litliculons;  and  now  I  shiver  in  the  dog- 
days.  In  .short,  theie  is  nothing  like  having  a  husband 
near  you  dining  the  night,  were  it  only  for  the  p'easni-e  of 
hearing  a  "  God  bless  yon  "  whenever  j-ou  happen  to  sneeze. 

Ckl.  And  can  you  advise  me  to  behave  so  badly  as  to 
forake  Lelic,  and  accept  this  ugly  fellow? 

Maid.  I  must  really  say  that  your  Lelio  is  ver}''  wrong 
to  stop  away  at  such  an  awkward  time :  so  prolonged  an 
absence  says  no  good  for  his  constancy  to  you,  1  fear. 

Cf.l.  (shuicing  her  the  j^ortrait  of  Lk\ai:).  Do  not  distress 
me  with  .such  .^ad  forebodings.  Look  at  these  features  ;  they 
spe^ik  to  me  of  lasting  love.  No!  I  will  n(jt  believe  them 
deceitful !  Such  as  art  represents  him  here,  he  still  is  to  me. 

Maid.  Yes,  you  are  right,  this  is  an  honest  face,  and 
one  which  speaks  of  a  man  worthy  of  all  your  tenderness. 

Cel.     And  yet  I  must  ....     Ah  !  support  me. 

(Site  lets  fall  the  portrait  of  Lkmf.) 

I^Iaid.  Madam,  what  is  the  nuitter  ?  ....  Ah  me!  she 
is  fainting!     Help,  quick,  help! 

Scene  III.— C^lie,  Sganai;ei,t  e,  Maid. 

SoA.     "What  is  it?     Hero  I  am. 
Maid.     Oh  I  sir,  my  mistress  is  djinj;. 
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S  iA.  Is  that  all '  You  made  snch  a  noise  tliat  I  thonglit 
the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand.  But  let  ns  scti.  Madam, 
are  you  dead?     Humtih  !  she  does  n(jt  say  a  word. 

Maid.  I  will  fetch  somebody  to  carry  her  in;  please 
support  her  a  moment. 

Scene  IV.— Cei.ie,  Sganarelt.e,  the  Wife  0/ Sagnareli.e. 

Sga.  (passinfj  Jiis  hand  over  CErJE*s  hosom).  Slie  is  cold 
all  over,  I  don't  ktiow  what  to  think.  Let  me  get  a  little 
nearer  and  see  if  she  breathes.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  believe 
there  are  still  some  signs  of  life. 

Wife  of  Sga.  (looMng  from  the  window).  Ah !  what  do  1 
see?  My  husband  ....  in  his  arms  ....  But  I  will 
go  down  and  discover  what  this  means.  He  is  false  to  me, 
of  that  there's  no  doubt,  I  wish  I  could  catch  him. 

Sga.     We  must  seek  at  once  for  some  assistance ;  she 

would  be  wrong  to  die.     It  is  a  very  foolish  thing  to  go 

into  the  other  world  as  long  as  we  can  stay  comfortably  in 

this.  {With  the  help  of  another  man  brought  by  the 

maid,  he  carries  her  into  her  houseJ) 

Scene  V. — The  Wife  of  So  a-^arklle  (alone). 

He  is  gone !  how  quickly  he  has  disappeared !  His 
flight  has  sadly  disappointed  my  curiosity ;  but  there  is 
no  longer  any  doubt  that  he  betiays  me,  the  little  I  have 
seen  confirms  all  my  suspicions.  Well !  I  do  not  wonder 
any  more  at  the  coldness  with  which  he  answers  my 
modest  love :  the  ungrateful  wretch !  he  reserves  himself 
for  others,  and  feeds  their  pleasures  Ity  starving  mine. 
That's  how  husbands  behave ;  what  is  lawful  soon  clogs. 
In  the  beginning  it  is  all  wonder,  and  they  seem  to  have  a 
most  violent  affection  for  us,  but  the  traitors  soon  tire  of 
our  fondness  for  them,  and  carry  ehewhere  what  they  owe 
to  ns.  Ah !  what  a  pity  it  is  that  the  law  will  not  give  us 
the  power  to  change  our  husbands  as  often  as  we  do  our 
linen!  It  would  be  convenient;  and  I  know  of  some 
besides  myself  that  it  would  please  exceedingly  (talcing  up 
the  picture  which  Celie  had  let  fall).  Hallo!  what  is  this 
trinket  fortune  sends  me?  The  enamel  is  beautiful,  the 
carving  is  charming,  I  must  open  it. 
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Scene  VI.— Sjanauei.lk,  the  Wije  of  So  as  are\.im. 

Sga.  {thinking  himself  alone).  They  thoiiglit  she  was 
tlcad,  hut  it  was  only  a  false  alarm.  At  that  pace  she'll 
soon  be  well  a<;ain.     Ah!  there's  my  wife. 

WiKK  OK  S'JA.  (thinliing  herself  alone).  Oh  dear!  it  is  a 
miniature !     AVhat  a  fine  painting  of  a  handsome  man  ! 

S<;a.  {aside,  and  loolcing  over  his  icife's  shoulder).  What  is 
t-ho  looking  at  so  attentively?  This  portrait  bodes  my 
honour  no  good.  Very  ugly  suspicions  are  creeping  over 
me. 

WiFK  OF  Sga.  (without  seeing  her  husband).  No,  I  never 
in  all  my  life  saw  anytliing  more  beautiful !  The  work 
man>liip  is  even  more  valuable  than  the  gold.  How  sweet 
it  smells  too ! 

SiA.  (aside).  Eh  I  what  1  She  is  kissing  it!  lam  in 
for  it.  ' 

\\  IFE  OF  Sga.  (continues).  Ah!  how  delightful  it  must 
be  to  see  one's  self  worshipped  by  such  a  man  ;  if  he  told 
his  love  with  any  earnestness,  how  difficult  it  would  be  to 
resist  the  temptation.  Alas  !  why  hav'n't  I  such  a  fine  look- 
ing husband  ?  instead  of  my  bald-pated  old  bumpkin  .  .  .  . 

S'^A.  (snatching  the  portrait  from  her).  Ah  !  I  take  you  in 
the  very  act  of  bhiekening  the  honour  of  your  husband  ! 
So,  according  to  you,  my  most  worthy  spouse,  all  consideral, 
the  husb;ind  is  not  good  enough  for  the  wife?  In  the 
name  of  Beelzebub,  who  may  take  you  off  for  all  I  care, 
wliat  better  match  could  you  have  wished  for?  What  do 
you  find  to  say  against  me?  This  shape,  this  presence 
which  everybody  admires,  this  face  so  ft  to  inspire  love, 
and  for  wliich  a  thousand  beauties  sigh  day  and  night ;  in 
sh()rt,  the  whole  of  my  goodly  person  is  not  dainty  enough 
to  please  you,  eh?  And  to  satisfy  your  ravenous  appetito 
you  must,  forsooth,  join  to  the  husband  the  relish  of  a 
gallant,  must  you  ? 

W'iFK  OK  Sua.  I  think  I  see  the  object  of  your  raillery. 
You  think  V)y  this  means  .... 

Sga.  Don't  try  to  impose  on  me.  'J  he  fact  is  evident 
and  I  have  hero  in  my  hands  proof  enough  of  what  I 
complain. 

Wife  of  Sga.    I  am  already  quite  angry  enough  with  you, 
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and  there  is  no  need  of  vexing  me  with  a  new  offence. 
Do  you  hear,  give  me  back  that  pretty  thing  of  mine,  and 
think  a  little  .  .  .  • 

Sga.  Yes,  I  am  thinking — thinking  of  bieaking  your 
neck.  Ah !  that  I  had  the  original  as  much  at  my  mercy 
as  I  have  the  copy  ! 

Wife  OF  Sua.     What  for? 

Sga.  For  nothing,  darling.  No,  sweet  object  of  mj 
love ;  I  am  very  wrong  to  complain,  and  my  forehead 
should  thank  you  for  the  favour  received,  (looks  at  the 
picture)  There  he  is,  the  young  exquisite,  your  pretty  bed- 
fellow, the  wicked  cause  of  your  secret  passion,  the  wretch 
with  whom  .... 

Wife  of  Sga.     With  whom  ....  go  on. 

Sga.  Witli  whom,  I  tell  you  ....  Ah!  I  am  almost 
bursting  with  vexation  and  shame. 

Wife  of  Sga.  What  would  the  hopeless  drunkard  have 
mo  imderstand  by  this  ? 

Sga.  You  know  but  too  well,  shameless  woman.  I 
shall  be  called  no  longer  Sganarelle,  but  Signer  Horn. 
My  honour  is  at  an  end :  but  you  who  take  it  from  me, 
depend  upon  it,  one  of  your  arms  and  two  of  your  libs 
broken  will  not  satisfy  me. 

Wife  of  Sga.  And  you  dare  to  speak  to  me  in  that 
fashion  ? 

Sga.  And  you  dare  to  play  such  diabolical  tricks  upon 
me? 

Wife  of  Sga.  What  diabolical  tricks  ?  Can't  you  speak 
out  plainly  ? 

Sga.  Oh!  no.  It  is  not  worth  mentioning'  A  stag's 
head-piece  provided  for  my  head  is  not  worth  the  tiouble 
of  coming  to  see. 

Wife  of  Sga.  So  that  after  having  done  me  the  greatest 
possible  wrong  which  can  call  for  the  vengeance  of  a 
woman,  you  imagine  that  a  stupid  semblance  of  anger 
will  prevent  the  etfects  of  my  resentment  ?  The  effrontery 
of  such  a  proceeding  is  truly  something  new !  He  who 
does  the  injury  is  now  the  first  to  begin  the  quarrel ! 

Sga.  The  brazen-face  woman  I  To  see  the  bold  front 
she  puts  on,  would  not  anybody  think  her  blameless  ? 

Wife  of  Sga.     Well,  well,  go  on  as  you  have  begun, 
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praise  your  mistresses'  beauty,  tell  them  of  yoxn  love,  kiss 
them,  pet  them  ;  but  give  me  back  my  portrait,  and  don't 
fancy  tliat  I  am  deceived  by  you.     I'm  no  fool. 

(^She  snatches  the  picture  from  hii7i  and  runs  away.) 
Sga.  (running  after  her).     So,  you  think  to  escape  me; 
but  1  will  get  hold  of  it  yet,  in  spite  of  you. 

Scene  VII. — Lllie,  Gros-Rene. 

Gr.-I'e.  At  last  we  have  arrived.  But,  sir,  if  I  dared  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  one  question. 

LhX.     What  is  it? 

Gn.-IJE.  Are  you  possessed  by  some  de^il  that  you  do 
not  sink  under  such  efforts  ?  For  eight  whole  days  together, 
have  we  been  riding  long  stages,  driving  the  spur  into  our 
confounded  hacks,  whose  cursed  jog  shook  us  so  abominably 
that,  for  ray  part,  every  blessed  limb  I  have  is  ont  of  joint- 
without  conijdaining  of  a  worse  mishap  that  troubles  me  very 
much,  I  won't  say  where.  And  yet,  no  sooner  are  you  arrived 
than  out  you  go,  looking  as  fresh  and  well  as  you  please, 
without  even  resting  a  moment  or  taking  a  mouthful  to  eat. 

Lel.  You  cannot  blame  my  has'e,  I  am  alarmed  by  a 
report  that  Celie  is  going  to  be  married.  You  know  how 
I  worship  her ;  and  1  must  ascertain  if  there  is  any  truth 
in  this  distressing  rumour. 

Gu.-liE.  Ay,  sir,  but  a  good  meal  would  be  of  servioe  to 
you  in  the  clearing  up  of  this  matter:  and  your  lienv  wou  d 
acquire  more  strength  to  withstand  the  frowi  s  of  fortun  •. 
I  judge  of  tliat  by  my  own  self  When  I  ;  m  hungry .  tue 
least  failure  lays  hold  of  me  and  brings  me  dow  n  ;  but  when 
I  have  eatcD  my  full,  my  sonl  is  fortified  against  all 
emergencies,  and  the  greatest  misfortunes  would  not  move 
me.  Believe  me,  have  a  good  hearty  meal,  eat  freely, 
drink  to  match,  to  help  3'ourself  against  what  may  be  in 
reserve  for  you,  and  shut  all  opening  to  grief  by  floating 
your  soul  in  wine. 

Lel.     I  could  not  eat. 

Gr.-Re.  (aside).  Hang  me  if  I  could  not!  (al  nl)  Yet 
your  dinner  will  bo  ready  presently. 

Lel.     Do  not  trouble  me  about  it,  I  command  yoa. 

Gr.-Ee.     What  a  barbarous  command ! 
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Lel,     I  am  not  hungry,  but  anxious. 

Gr.-Ee.  And  I  am  hungry  and  anxious  as  well,  to  see 
that  you  think  of  nothing  but  love. 

Lel.  Very  well,  leave  me  to  inquire  after  her  I  adore, 
and  without  troubling  me  any  more,  go  and  satisfy  your 
appetite. 

Gr.-Ee.     1  must  needs  obey  my  master's  orders. 

Scene  YIII. — L^lie  (alone). 

No,  no,  I  am  foolish  to  be  so  feaiful ;  the  father  promised 
her  to  me,  and  she  has  given  me  such  proofs  of  her  love, 
that  it  is  abisurd  for  me  not  to  hope. 

Scene  IX. — Sganarelle,  Lelie. 

Sga.  {not  seeing  Lelie,  and  holding  the  ])ortrait  in  his  hand). 
I  have  got  it,  and  can  examine  at  leisure  the  odious  face 
of  the  wretch  who  causes  my  shame.  I  don't  seem  to 
know  him. 

Lel.  (aside).  Heavens!  what  do  I  see?  And  if  it  be 
my  pictun;,  what  am  I  to  believe  ? 

Sga.  (not  seeing  Lelie).  Alas !  poor  Sganarelle  !  to  what 
a  sad  fate  is  thy  reputation  doomed !     Must  .... 

(Perceiving  Lelie  observing  him,  he  goes 
to  the  other  side  of  the  stage.) 

Lel.  (aside).  I  cannot  see,  without  alarm,  this  pledge  of 
love  gone  from  the  fair  hands  to  whom  I  gave  it. 

Sga.  (aside).  Must  I  be  henceforwai  d  pointed  at  with 
two  fingers?  Must  I  have  songs  made  about  me,  and  at 
every  turn  be  twitted  with  the  scandalous  disgiace,  which 
a  misbegotten  wife  has  imprinted  upon  my  forehead? 

Lel.  (aside).     Am  I  mistaken  ? 

Sga.  (aside).  Ah !  shameless  vagrant,  to  deceive  me  in 
the  flower  of  my  age,  you,  wife  of  a  husband  who  may  bo 
reckoned  handsome,  must  a  young  jackanapes,  an  accursed 
young  mala])ert  .... 

Lel.  (aside,  looking  still  at  the  portrait  in  Sganarelle's 
hands),     it  is  my  portrait,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  ir. 

Sga.  (turns  his  bach  to  him).  This  man  is  very  inqui- 
sitive. 
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Lel.  (asidf).     What  an  extraordinary  thing  I 

ScA.  (aside).     What  is  ho  about  ? 

Lel.  (aside).  I  must  speak  to  liira.  (aloud)  May 
I  .  .  .  .  (Sganakelle  goes  farther  off.)  I  beg  of  you  one 
word. 

SoA.  (aside,  going  still  farther).     What  has  he  to  tell  me, 


now 


Lel.  Might  I  inquire  of  you  how  this  picture  came 
into  your  hands? 

C5GA.  (aside).  Why  does  he  wish  to  know?  But  now  I 
tliink  of  it  ...  .  (looking  at  Lelie,  then  at  the  portrait  in  his 
hand)  Oh  !  oh  !  I  see;  I  now  undert^tand  his  anxiety  !  I  no 
longer  wupder  at  his  surprise ;  this  is  my  man,  or  rather 
my  wife's  man. 

Lel.  Pray,  relieve  my  mind,  and  tell  me  how  you  came 
by  ...  . 

Sga.  I  know,  sir,  what  troubles  j'our  mind,  this  portrait 
is  your  ovm ;  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  friend  of 
yours;  and  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  soft  caresses  that 
have  taken  place  between  the  lady  and  you.  I  cannot  tell 
if  in  this  gallant  adventure  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
being  mentioned  to  your  lordship,  but  anyhow  from  this 
time  forward,  oblige  me  by  giving  up  an  intrigue  which  a 
husband  may  not  approve  of;  and  remember  that  the 
sacred  bonds  of  matrimony  .... 

Lel.  What  I  She,  say  you,  from  whom  you  bad  this 
pledge  .... 

Sga.     Is  my  wife,  and  I  am  her  husband. 

Lel.     You  have  her  in  marriage? 

Sga.  Yes  ;  but,  marry,  it's  a  maiTcd  marriage  ;  *  you 
know,  sir,  the  occasion  of  it;  I  bhall  go  at  once  and  inform 
her  relatives.  (Exit.) 

Scene  X. — Lelie  (alone). 

What  do  I  hear  1  Then  the  report  was  tnie  which  gave 
her  for  husband  the  ugliest  of  all  men.  Alas !  though 
your  faithless  lips  had  never  sworn  to  me  an  undying 
love,  one  would  think  the  very  scorn  of  such  a  base  and 

•  Oui,  Bon  muri.  vous  dis-jc,  et  marl  trl'B-raarrL  The  pun  occurs 
several  times  in  Shakespeare. 
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eliameful  clioice  might  have  secured  yonr  interest  in  my 
affection,  and  whatever  wealth  ....  But  this  painful 
outrage  after  the  fatigues  of  a  long  journey  is  too  much 
for  me,  my  heart  throbs,  my  body  seems  to  sink  under 
me. 

Scene  XI. — Tic  Wife  of  Sganarelle,  L^lie. 

Wife  of  Sga.  (thinking  herself  alone).  The  cruel  man,  in 
spite  of  me  ...  .  (seeing  Lelie)  Sir,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?  you  are  ill,  I  believe. 

Lel.     a  feeling  of  faintness  has  come  over  me  suddenly. 

Wife  of  Sga.  I  am  afraid  of  your  fainting  in  the  street, 
come  in  here  till  you  feel  better. 

Lel.     I  will  accept  this  kindness  for  a  moment  or  two. 

(They  enter  the  house.) 


Scene  XII. — Sganarelle,  a  relative  of  his  Wife, 

Eel.  I  highly  commend  the  anxiety  of  a  husband  in 
such  a  case ;  still  you  take  fire  a  little  hastily,  and  from 
all  I  have  just  heard  you  say  against  her,  I  cannot  con- 
clude that  she  is  guilty.  It  is  a  very  delicate  subject, 
and  we  should  never  accuse  any  one  of  such  a  crime  unless 
it  be  well  proved. 

Sga.  You  think  that  the  evidence  of  one's  own  eyes 
will  alone  suffice. 

Eel.  Too  much  haste  would  expose  us  to  error.  Do 
you  know  how  this  picture  came  into  her  hands,  and  if, 
after  all,  she  knows  the  man?  Tiy  and  inform  yourself 
a  little  more  carefully,  and  if  it  is  as  you  believe,  we  shall 
be  the  first  to  punish  her  for  her  offence.  {Exit.) 

Scene  XIII. — Sganarelle  (alone). 

Ho  is  right!  No  doubt  the  safest  way  is  to  proceed 
gently.  I  may  have  taken,  without  any  foundation,  all 
this  vision  of  horror  into  my  head,  and  the  sweat  may 
have  stood  upon  my  forehead  without  cause.  In  fact,  this 
picture  does  not  prove  my  dishonour  a  bit;  let  us  try  and 
discover  .... 
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ScENK  XIV. — SoANAUEi.i.K,  the  Wife  of  Sganarelle  at  the 
door  of  her  house,  with  Lelie. 

Sga.  (aside,  seeing  them).  Ah!  what  do  I  see?  "VA'hat 
do  I  care  now  for  portraits.  Let  mo  die,  if  this  is  not  the 
man  himself! 

Wife  of  Sga.  Yon  are  going  away  too  poon,  sir,  and 
this  faintness  might  return ;  stop  a  little  while  longer. 

Lel.  No,  no,  I  must  go ;  I  cannot  thank  you  enough 
fur  the  kind  assistance  you  have  given  me. 

Sga.  (aside).  The  deceitful  woman  aBects  even  now  to 
be  merely  polite  to  him.  {SJie  goes  in  doors,) 

Scene  XV. — Sganarelle,  Lelie. 

Sga.  (aside).  lie  sees  me,  I  wonder  if  he  will  say 
anything. 

Lel.  Ah !  with  what  feelings  of  anger  the  sight  of  this 
man  ....  hiit  I  ought  to  condemn  this  unjust  resent- 
ment, and  accuse  only  my  destiny  fur  all  the  sorrows  that 
have  come  upon  me.  Yet  I  may  envy  him  his  happiness. 
(as  he  vasses  hy  Sganaiielle)  0  too  hai)py  mortal  in 
having  bo  beautiful  a  wife  ! 

Scene  XVI. — Soanauei-le,   Celie   (al  her  windotc,   seeing 
L6lie  go  avcay). 

SoA.  (aZone).  Anyhow,  he  docs  not  mince  matters!  I 
feel  as  bewildered  by  this  extraordinary  outburst,  as  if 
horns  had  suddenly  sprung  upon  my  head !  (looking 
towards  the  side  where  Lelie  went  off)  Get  you  gone,  get 
you  gone  :  such  conduct  is  not  that  of  an  honest  man,  I 
tell  you. 

Cel.  (aside,  entering).  What  does  this  mean  ?  Lelie  is 
here,  I  have  just  seen  him !  Why  does  he  make  a  secret 
to  me  of  Lis  return? 

Sga.  (without  seeing  Celie).  "  Oh  !  too  happy  mortal  in 
having  such  a  beautiful  wife  I"  Ayl  rather  unhappy 
wretch  to  have  for  a  wife  a  guilty  woman  who  deceives 
mo  without  remorse  or  jiity :  lor  her  guilt  is  certain  I  And 
after  such  an  outrage  I  suffer  him  to  pass  quietly  by  me. 
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to  speak  to  me,  and  I  stand  here  witli  foLlcd  arms  like  a 
henpecked  old  milksop!  Why  did  I  not  knock  off  his 
hat,  throw  stones  at  him,  bespatter  his  clothes  with  mud, 
and  thus  revenge  myself  Wravely?  Why  did  I  not  raise 
the  hue  and  cry,  and  bring  down  the  whole  neighbourhood 
upon  the  robber  of  the  honour  of  lionest  folk  ? 

(During  the  speech  of  Sganarelle  Celie  comes  towards  him 
Utile  hij  little,  and  waits  till  his  outburst  is  over,  before  she 
speaks  to  him.) 

Cel.  (to  Sganarelle).  Sir,  would  you  kindly  tell  me  if 
you  are  acquainted  with  the  3'oung  gentleman  who  has 
just  spoken  to  yon  ? 

SiiA.  Alas !  madam,  it  is  not  1  who  am  acquainted 
with  him  :  it's  my  wife. 

Cel.     You  seem  greatly  agitated  ? 

Sga,  Do  not  think  it  is  without  cause ;  rather  leave  me 
to  give  full  vent  to  my  despair. 

Cel.     What  sorrow  can  depress  you  so  much  ? 

Sga.  What  sorrow?  Ah!  it's  no  flea-bite!  I  defj' 
any  one  to  be  happy  under  such  circumstances.  You  see 
in  me,  madam,  the  most  unfortunate  of  husbands ;  not  only 
my  joy  and  my  honour,  but  my  reputation  is  gone. 

Cel.     How  is  that  ? 

Sga.  That  young  fop,  save  your  respect,  has  dis- 
honoured me,  and  my  own  eyes  have  seen  to-day  his  secret 
intercourse  with  my  wife. 

Cel.     He  who  just  now  .... 

Sga.  Y''es,  yes,  he  himself.  He  adores  my  wife,  and  my 
wife  adores  him. 

Cel.  All !  I  felt  sure  that  it  was  only  for  some  base 
motive  that  he  kept  secret  his  return,  and,  from  the  first 
moment  1  saw  him,  I  felt  troubled  lo  my  very  soul  with 
sad  forebodings. 

Sga.  You  show  too  much  kindness  in  thus  taking  my 
part ;  others  are  not  so  charitable,  and  many  to  whom  I 
to-daj^  related  my  disgrace,  far  from  pitying  me,  seemed 
to  think  it  a  capital  juke. 

Cel.  Can  anything  be  more  shameful  than  such  a 
df-ed,  and  is  there  any  punishment  gieat  enough  for  it? 
After  having  so  far  degraded  himself,  does  he  think  him- 
self fit  to  live?     0  Heavens  !  is  it  true? 
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8'iA.     Too  true,  iudeeil,  f^r  me. 

Cel.     Ah  !  cruel  <1ecoiver  ! 

Sga.     "What  a  gi..id-iiaturf(l  cieaturo  I 

Cel.  No,  no,  hell  has  no  turmout  great  enough  for  your 
crinio ! 

Sua.     ITow  well  she  talks  ! 

Cel.     Thus  to  abuse  innocence  and  goodness  itself! 

Sga.  (siijhing  aloud).     Ah  ! 

Cel.  a  heal  t  which  never  did  anything  to  deserve  the 
insult  to  which  it  is  now  expused  I 

Sga.     Yes,  it  is  quite  true. 

Cel.  Who,  far  from  ....  but  it  is  too  much — how 
can  this  heart  endure  the  thought  without  the  deepest 
anguish ! 

Sga.  My  dear  lady,  do  not  vex  your  soul  in  that 
manner,  my  misfortune  touches  you  too  much,  and  it 
pierces  me  to  the  very  soul  to  see  and  hear  ^-ou. 

Cel.  But  do  not  deceive  yourself,  and  fancy  that  I  shall 
rest  satisfied  with  complaining:  I  know  what  is  to  be 
done  in  order  to  be  revenged,  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
do  it.     I  shall  go  now ;  nothing  shall  dissuade  me. 

Scene  XVII. — Sganarelle  (alone). 

Ilcaven  keep  her  always  out  of  harm's  way  !  How  kind 
of  her  to  wish  to  avenge  me !  Yes,  the  anger  that  my  dis- 
grace excites  in  her  bosom  teach<^s  me  exactly  what  I  ought 
to  do.  No  one  but  a  chicken-hearted  fuol  would  submit 
tamely  to  such  an  insult!  I  will  go  and  hunt  out  the 
rascal  who  thus  beards  and  insults  me,  and  will  show  him 
that  I  have  the  courage  to  avenge  my  dishonour.  I  will 
teach  you,  pitiful  coxcomb,  to  laugli  at  my  expense  and 
ki.ss  my  wife  without  my  leave,  (after  going  forward  three  or 
four  steps  he  comes  hack  again.)  Yet,  gently,  the  fellow  looks 
as  if  he  could  get  in  a  rage  easily  enough  ;  ho  might, 
by  adding  injury  to  injury,  decorate  my  back  as  he  has 
decorated  my  forehead.  I  dislike  those  fiery  tempers  from 
the  depth  of  my  heart,  and  have  great  love  for  peace- 
able folk.  I  am  not  fond  of  boating,  for  I  fear  being 
beaten  ;  and  if  I  shine  in  anything,  it  is  in  my  gentle  dis- 
position.    On  the  other  hand,  honour  says  that  such   an 
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affront  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  iinpnnished. — Let  it 
say  away  as  much  as  it  will,  I  i^iiy  tlie  deuce  take  who- 
ever listens  to  it!  Suppose  now  I  play  the  hero  for  once, 
and  get  as  a  reward  an  ugl}'  piece  of  cold  steel  right 
through  my  bread-basket;  when  the  news  of  my  death 
spreads  all  over  the  town,  I  should  like  to  know  if  you,  my 
honour,  will  grow  fat  on  that?  The  grave  is  too  dismal 
an  abode  and  too  unwholesome  f  ;r  those  who  are  afraid  of 
the  ague.  All  things  considered,  I  think,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  that  Iliad  rather  be  dishonoured  and  alive,  than 
dead  with  honours  thick  upon  me !  What  harm  is  there 
in  it  after  all  ?  Dues  it  make  a  man's  leg  more  crooked,  or 
spoil  his  shape?  Plague  take  him  who  first  thought  of 
afflicting  his  mind  abuut  such  a  fallacy,  and  of  linking 
the  honour  of  the  most  sober  and  steady  man  to  whatso- 
ever a  fickle  woman  can  do  !  Since,  with  good  rearoon,  every 
one  is  held  lesponsible  for  his  own  misdeeds,  why  should 
our  honour  be  held  responsible  in  such  a  case?  Why 
should  we  husbands  be  blamed  for  the  sins  of  our  wives  ? 
If  they  shamefully  misbehave  themselves  without  our 
leave,  we  men,  forsooth,  must  bear  all  the  blame.  They 
commit  the  folly,  and  we  are  reckoned  fools  !  It  is  a  vile 
abuse,  and  the  Government  should  remedy  such  a  glaring 
injustice.  Are  there  not  already  enough  casualties  in 
spite  of  all  we  can  do ;  quarrels,  lawsuits,  hunger,  thirst 
and.  sickness,  to  distuib  the  peace  of  our  lives?  Must  we 
stupidly  create  for  ourselves  new  causes  for  uneasiness, 
and  torment  our  souls  about  sentimental  griefs?  Let  us 
laugh  at  all  this,  despise  these  foolish  fancies,  and  crush 
under  foot  all  sighs  and  tears.  If  my  wife  has  done  wrong, 
let  her  weep ;  but  wb}'  should  I  weep  too,  when  I  have 
done  nothing  amiss  ?  At  all  events,  I  can  comfort  myself 
with  the  thought  that  I  am  not  the  only  one  in  this  plight. 
Many  worthy  people  now-a-days  see  their  wives  courted, 
and  take  no  notice.  There,  no,  I  will  not  go  and  pick 
a  quarrel,  for  what  is  after  all  but  a  mere  trifle.  The 
world  ma}'  call  me  fool  for  not  avenging  myself,  but  I 
should  be  a  bigger  fool  to  rush  to  my  own  destruction. 
Yet,  I  feel  anger  rising  there  (putting  his  hand  to  his  breast), 
winch  would  urge  me  to  some  manly  action.  Yes,  my 
blood  is  up,  T  will  revenge  myself  of  the  scoundrel,  I  will 
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b<i  no  coward!  And  to  Login  at  onco  in  the  passion  that 
iintisport-^  me,  I  will  go  and  tell  everyone  overywlieve, 
liiut  my  wife  deceives  me.  (^Exit.) 

ScENK  XYIII. — GoRGiBus,  Celik,  Celie's  Maid. 

Ckl.  "Vos,  faiher,  I  will  submit  to  j'our  v.ill,  yoxi  can 
di.-<pose  freely  of  my  Land  and  my  heart.  I  will  sign 
ihe  marriage-contract  whenever  you  please,  for  I  am  now 
l)ent  on  performing  my  duty;  I  will  uiaster  all  my  own 
inclinations  and  do  whatever  you  order  me. 

Gob.  All !  now  that  is  well  said.  Ecod !  I  am  so 
l-cyond  mwself  with  joy  that  I  would  cut  a  caper  on  the 
siHjt,  did  1  not  knuw  that  there  are  people  looking  on  who 
would  laugh  at  me.  Come,  girl,  come  hero  and  let  me 
ki-is  you  ;  there  is  no  harm  in  that :  a  father  can  kiss  his 
dmghter  when  he  pleases  without  giving  any  occasion  for 
soiiudal.  The  jdeasiire  of  seeing  you  so  dutiful  will  make 
me  ten  years  younger.  (^Exit.) 

Scene  XIX.— -Celie,  Celie's  Maid. 

Mait..     buch  a  change  in  you  surprises  me. 

Gel.  When  you  know  what  reasons  make  me  act  thus 
you  will  praise  me  for  it. 

Maid.     That  may  Le. 

i'yj^  I  will  tell  you — Lelie  has  deceived  me !  He  has 
lH>fn  here  without  .... 

Maid.     Here  he  comes. 

Scene  XX. — Lelie,  Ceije,  Gillie's  Maid. 

Lel.  Before  I  leave  you  for  ever,  I  will  at  least  re- 
proach yon  here  with  .... 

Gel.  *  AVLat!  you  dare  speak  to  me!  You  have  inso- 
lence enough  for  that ! 

Lel.  My  insolence  is  great,  for  I  feel  that  your  choice 
is  of  such  a  nature,  that  I  should  Le  to  Llame  to  upLraid 
you.  Live  happy  and  contented,  and  laugh  at  the  re- 
membrance of  me,  with  the  worthy  husLand  who  is  a 
crown  of  glory  to  your  head, 
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Cel.  Yes,  faithless  man,  I  will  live  happy;  my  most 
earnest  wish  is  that  the  thought  of  my  happiness  may 
disturb  your  soul. 

Lel.  What  just  cause  have  I  given  you  for  such 
anger  ? 

Cel.  So  you  pretend  to  be  surprised,  and  would  ask,  I 
suppose,  for  the  particulars  of  your  offence  ? 

Scene  XXI.  —  Celie,  Lelie,    Sganarelle    (armed  to  the 
teetli), 

Sga.  War,  war  to  the  death  with  this  thief  of  my 
honour  who  without  pity  has  sullied  my  reputation! 

Cel.  {to  Lelie  whilst  pointing  to  Sganarelle).  Look, 
lOok,  and  do  not  answer  me. 

Lel.     Ah  !  I  see  .... 

Cel.     Let  this  sight  be  enough  to  confound  you. 

Lel.  Let  it  bo  sufficient  rather  to  bring  a  blush  of 
shame  upon  your  cheeks. 

Sga.  (aside).  My  anger  is  up  now,  and  will  be  doing. 
I  feel  as  brave  as  a  lion ;  and  if  I  meet  him  there  will  be 
bloodshed.  Yes,  I  have  sworn  that  I  will  kill  him ;  and 
die  he  shall  ....  Wherever  I  find  him,  I  will  dispatch 
him.  (drawing  his  sivord  half-way  and  approaching  Lelie.) 
Eight  to  the  very  centre  of  his  heart  I  will  give  him  .... 

Lel.  (turning  round).     Has  anyone  here  ofl'ended  you  ? 

Sga.     No,  no ;  no  one. 

Lel.     Why  these  arms  ? 

Sga.  It  is  a  dress  I  put  on  to  keep  off  the  rain,  (aside) 
Ah!  what  pleasure  it  would  give  me  to  kill  him!  Up, 
my  courage  .... 

Lel,  (turning  again).     Hey  ! 

Sga.  I  didn't  say  anything,  (aside,  striJcing  himself  to 
excite  his  courage)  Ah !  coward  that  I  am  !  Sbame  upon 
me,  for  a  chicken-hearted  poltroon  ! 

Cel.  (to  Lelie).  Tliis  object  seems  oifensive  to  your 
sight,  and,  must  tell  you  enough,  without  my  speaking. 

Lel.  You  are  right,  I  see  by  it  that  you  are  indeed 
guilty  of  the  most  inexcusable  faithlessness  that  ever  broke 
a  lover's  heart. 

Sga.  (aside).     Why  have  I  not  a  little  more  pluck? 
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Cel.  Ah !  deceiver  I  cease  to  speak  to  me  in  sueh  an 
insolent  manner ! 

Sga.  (aside).  Now,  Sganarelle,  you  see  that  she  has 
espoused  your  quanol ;  courage,  my  lad,  bhow  a  little 
firmness.  Now,  bo  bc)ld  1  one  noble  effort,  and  kill  him 
while  his  back  is  turned. 

Lel.  (who  has  moved  accidentally  a  few  steps  hack,  meeis 
Sganakelle,  who  was  going  towards  him  to  kill  him).  Since 
what  I  say  makes  you  so  angry,  madam,  I  ought  to  show 
myself  pleased  with  what  your  heart  approve.>v,  and  loudiy 
applaud  the  noble  choice  y^u  have  made. 

Cel.     Yes,  my  choice  is  one  that  cannot  be  blamed. 

Ltx.     You  do  well  to  try  and  defend  it. 

Sga.  Yes,  she  does  well  to  defend  my  rights.  What 
you  have  d»jiie,  sir,  is  not  according  to  the  laws.  I  have 
reason  to  complain  ;  and  if  I  were  not  so  charitable,  no- 
thing less  than  death  would  satisfy  me. 

Lkl.  "What  have  you  to  coniplain  of?  and  what  means 
your  quarrelsome  manner  .  .  .  .  ? 

Sga.  Ah !  you  know  very  well  where  the  saddle  galls 
me.  Your  conscience  and  the  care  of  your  own  soul  ought 
t«.)  tell  you  that  my  wife  is  nij'  wife;  and  that  to  cany  on 
your  love  before  my  very  eyes  is  not  acting  like  a  good 
Christian. 

Lel.  Such  a  8U6j>iciou  is  base  and  ridiculous.  Don't 
torment  yourself  with  fears  on  that  score.  I  know  that 
she  is  youru,  and  far  from  .... 

Cel.     How  well,  deceiver,  you  can  dissemble! 

Lel.  '\VhatI  do  you  imagine  I  entertain  a  single 
thought  which  need  disturb  his  mind  ?  Would  you 
slander  me  by  thinking  me  cjipable  of  such  meanness? 

Cei>.     Spe;ik,  spe^ik  to  him,  he  can  tell  you  .... 

Sga.  No,  no;  you  take  my  pait  much  better  than  I 
could  myself,  and  you  treat  this  matter  as  it  should  be 
treated. 

Scene  XXII. — Cel:e,   Lelie,    Sganakelle,    bcANARELt^E's 
Wife,  Celie's  Maid. 

Sga.'s  Wife.  I  do  not  wish,  madam,  to  show  myself 
over  jealous  of  you;  but  I  am  not  your  dupe,  and  i  see 
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plainly  what  takes  place.  You  may  choose  a  wrong  ohjecfc, 
and  you  might  be  better  employed  than  by  seducing  a 
heart  which  ought  to  be  mine  alone. 

Cel.     The  avowal  of  her  love  is  open  enough. 

iSga.  Who  sent  for  you,  baggage?  nobody  wants  you 
hcie;  you  come  and  scold  her  because  she  speaks  for  me, 
and  5^ou  are  afraid  of  losing  your  lover. 

Cel.  You  need  not  fear,  no  one  wants  him  here,  (turn- 
ing to  L^lie)  You  see  that  truth  will  out;  it  is  all  I 
wished  for. 

Lel.     What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 

Maid.  I  am  sure  I  dcn't  know,  and  I  wonder  when  we 
shall  see  the  end  of  this  twaddle.  I  have  tried  long  enough 
to  understand  it,  and  the  more  I  listen  the  less  I  seem  able 
to  make  it  out.  I  really  must  put  in  a  word  at  last. 
(placing  herself  hetween  Lelie  and  Celie)  Now,  each  in 
turn  answer  the  questions  I  put  to  you.  (to  Lelie)  What 
have  you,  sir,  to  )eproach  my  mistress  with ? 

Lel.  That  she  has  been  faithless  enough  to  leave  me 
for  another.  That  when  I  heard  the  rumour  of  her  fatal 
marriage,  I  hastened  hither — carried  away  by  an  irre- 
sistible love,  which  refused  to  believe  that  I  could  be 
forgotten — and  that,  on  my  aiTival  here,  I  found  her 
married. 

Maid.     Married !  and  to  whom  ? 

Lel.  (showing  Sganarelle).     To  him. 

Maid.     How,  to  him? 

Lel.     Yes,  to  him. 

Maid.     Who  told  you  such  a  thing? 

Lel.     He  himself  to-day. 

Maid  (to  Sganarelle).     Is  this  true? 

Sga.     I? — I  told  him  I  w^as  married  to  my  wife. 

Lel.  But  just  now  I  saw  you  looking  at  my  portrait ; 
you  were  in  a  great  state  of  mind. 

Sga.     That  is  true  ;  here  it  is. 

Lel.  You  also  told  me  that  she  fi-om  whose  hands  you 
received  this  pledge,  was  bound  to  yon  by  the  ties  of 
matrimony. 

Sga.  Certainly  (showing  his  loife).  For  I  snatched  it  from 
her  hands,  and  without  it  I  should  not  have  discovtr^i 
her  sin. 


SCENE  XXIII. 
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SoA.'s  Wife.  Wliat  are  yoii  iutonupting  ns  for,  with 
your  silly  acciu^ations ?  I  foiiiul  it  uiidor  my  feet;  ami 
when,  after  your  unjust  outburst  of  temper,  I  brought 
into  our  house  this  gentleman  who  av.is  nearly  fainting  in 
the  street,  I  never  even  then  noticed  that  it  was  his 
portrait  that  I  had  picked  up. 

Cel.  It  was  I  who  eausod  this  misunderstanding  about 
the  portrait,  I  let  it  fall  in  that  swooning  lit;,  whou  yuu  {to 
Soanauelle)  60  kindly  carried  me  homo. 

yixw.  You  see  that  witliout  my  lielp  you  would  still 
all  be  at  loggerheads,  and  that  you  had  need  of  my  dose  of 
hellebore. 

SoA.  (aside).  Must  I  believe  all  this  ?  Upon  my  word, 
my  brows  have  had  a  narrow  escape. 

Sga.'s  W  IKK.  But  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  yet,  and 
however  small  may  be  the  harm  done,  I  am  still  afraid  of 
being  deceived. 

Sga.  {to  his  wife).  Well,  let  us  mutudly  trust  one 
another,  I  risk  more  on  my  side  than  you  do  on  yi  urs ; 
acce]>t,  without  more  ado,  the  solution  proposed. 

Sga.'s  Wife.  Let  it  bo,  but  look  out  for  your  head  if  I 
discover  anything ! 

Ckl.  {to  Lki.ie  after  tchispcring  together).  But  if  it  is  so, 
Lelie,  what  have  I  done?  I  have  now  everything  to  fear 
from  having  given  way  to  my  indignation.  Yes,  believing 
you  to  bo  false,  I  had  recourse,  to  avenge  myself,  to  the 
only  means  in  my  |)Ower :  I  promised  obedience  to  my 
father,  I  engaged  myself  to  bo  married  to  a  man  I  abhor : 
and  what  most  distresses  me  ....  But  I  seo  my  father 
coming. 

Lel.     He  shall  keep  his  word  to  me. 

Scene  XXTII.— Gorgibus,  C^:lie,  Ll?;t.iE,  Sganakelle, 
Sganarelle's  Wife,  Celie's  Maid. 

Lel.  Sir,  you  seo  me  back,  burning  with  the  saino 
intense  love,  and  I  long  for  the  accomulishmont  of  thn 
promise  by  which  you  gave  me  the  hope  of  having  Celio 
fc)r  my  wife. 

GoK.  Sir,  whom  I  seo  back,  bu'ning  with  tho  same 
intense  love,  and  who  now  longs  for  the  aceomplishmeut 
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of  the  promise  by  which  I  made  yoxL  hope  to  have  Celio 
for  your  wife,  I  am  your  lordship's  most  humble  servant. 

Lel.  Sir !  do  you  mean  by  this  that  you  do  not  intend 
to  keep  your  promise  ? 

GoR.  It  is  what  I  mean,  sir,  and  by  so  doing  I  fulfil  my 
duty  towards  my  daughter ;  she,  too,  is  ready  to  fulfil  hers 

CeL-  But  my  duty,  father,  compels  me  to  make  good 
your  promise  to  him. 

GrOR.  What!  is  it  thus  you  obey  my  commands ?  Have 
yoa  already  forgotten  the  kindly  feelings  you  showed  me 
just  now  for  Valere?  you  ....  But  here  is  his  father, 
wiio  certainly  comes  to  make  the  final  arrangements  about 
the  marriage. 

Scene    XXIV. — Vii.lebrequin,   Gorgibus,   C^lie,  L^lie, 
Sganarelle,  Sganarelle's  Wife,  Celie's  Maid. 

GoR.     To  what,  sir,  do  we  owe  the  pleasure  of  your  visit  ? 

ViLL.  To  an  important  secret  which  was  only  revealed 
to  me  this  morning,  and  which  makes  it  utterly  impossible 
for  me  to  keep  my  word  with  you.  My  son,  who  was  to 
marry  your  daughter,  has  deceived  us  all.  He  was  married 
secretly  to  Lisa,  and  has  now  been  living  for  more  than  four 
monrhs  as  her  husband.  Her  family  connection  and  her 
parents'  fortime  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  oppose  that 
alliance,  I  come  therefore  .... 

GuR,  Not  a  word  more,  please.  For  if  your  Valere  has 
engaged  himself  without  your  consent,  I  cannot  hide  from 
you  that  for  a  long  while  I  myself  promised  Celie  to  Lelie, 
who,  you  know,  is  endowed  with  every  virtue.  His  return 
to-day  prevents  me  from  accepting  any  other  husband  for 
my  daughter. 

ViLL.     I  highly  approve  of  your  choice. 

Lel.  And  by  thus  dealing  honestly  with  me  the  happi- 
ness of  my  life  is  assured. 

GoR.  Let  us,  then,  now  go  and  settle  the  day  for  the 
wedding. 

Sga.  (alone).  Had  ever  any  man  more  reason  than  I  to 
think  himself  treacherously  deceived  ?  By  this  you  may 
see  tliat  the  most  striking  evidence  often  creates  in  the 
mind  but  a  false  belief.  Take  this  example  to  heart,  and 
recollect  that  "  seeing  is  not  always  believing." 


DON    GARCIA    OF   NAVARRE^ 

Olt.  THE  JEALOUS  PKHNCB. 


'  DoM  Garcie  de  Navarre  '  is  a  heroic-comedy  in  five  acts,  and  in 
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Don  Garcia,  Prince  of  Navarre,  lover  to  Elvira. 

Don  Alphonso,  Prince  of  Leon,  supposed  to  he  Don  Silvio, 

Prince  of  Castile. 
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Don  Loi'Ez,  another  confidant  of  Don  Garcia,  lover  to  Eliza. 
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Donna  Elvira,  Princess  of  Leon. 

Donna  Inez,  Countess,  in  love  with  Don  Silvio,  beloved  hy 

Mauregat,  usurper  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon, 
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The  scene  is  at  Astorga,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdovn 
of  Leon. 


DON  GARCIA  OF  NAVAERE; 

OR,  THE  JEALOUS  PRINCE. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Donna  Elvira,  Eliza. 

Elv.  No,  my  inmost  feelings  were  not  ruled  by  any 
tliscriminntion  between  the  Prince  and  his  rivtj,  and  if 
the  former  pos^.csses  my  love,  it  is  not  because  of  the 
greater  merit  he  may  have.  Don  Silvio,  as  well  as  he, 
shows  all  the  greatness  of  a  true  hero ;  equal  in  virtues, 
equal  in  birth,  as  they  are,  I  for  a  long  time  hesitated 
between  them,  and  my  heart  wonld  yet  have  to  name  its 
conqueror,  if  merit  alone  could  have  influenced  my  deci- 
sion. But  it  is  from  lb  aven  that  come  those  ch.iins  that 
enthral  us,  and  altlioui;h  1  esteem  them  both  to  the  same 
extent,  my  heart  is  given  entirely  to  Don  Garcia. 

El.  The  love  you  feel  for  him  has  shown  itself  but 
little  in  j-our  action?,  and  I  for  a  long  time  doubted  which 
of  your  two  lovers  was  mo.st  favoui  ed  by  you. 

Elv.  The  love  of  thtse  two  noble  rivals,  Eliza,  eave 
rise  to  many  a  painful  struggle  in  my  breast.  When  I 
dwelt  on  what  1  felt  for  tlie  one,  I  saw  uo  reason  why  I 
should  restiain  the  tender  inclinations  of  my  heait;  but  as 
soon  as  the  thoii^lit  of  sacrificing  the  other  entered  my 
mind,  I  reproached  myself  with  my  decision,  saw  its 
injustice,  aJid  felt  that,  after  all,  Don  Silvio'-s  love  deserved 
a  better  fite.  I  then  represented  to  my.-elf  the  (tbligations 
which  bind  the  daughter  of  the  Lite  king  of  Leon  to  the 
house  of  Castile,  and  I  remembered  ihe  tried  friend.-hip 
which  for  .-o  long  has  united  the  inte;ests  of  his  father  and 
of  mine.  Thus  in  proportion  as  the  I'lince  seemed  to 
have  established  himself  in  my  affection,  did  1  lament  the 
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ill-success  of  Don  Silvio's  ardent  love,  and,  moved  by  pity, 
I  seemed  to  3'ield  to  his  sighs,  and  outwardly  to  a^,ree  with 
him  in  his  wishes ;  thus  i  tried  to  make  amend.-;  for  the 
secret  leanings  of  my  heart. 

El.  Yet,  now  that  you  have  been  inf  irmed  of  his  pre- 
vious passion,  you  should  free  yourself  from  such  scruples. 
Before  he  fell  in  love  with  you,  Donna  Inez  had  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  his  heart.  She  told  you  her  secret 
heiself,  and  as  she  is  your  most  intimate  friend,  you  have 
a  fair  reascm  for  rejecting  his  advances,  and  leady  means 
of  covering  your  refusal  under  tlie  veil  of  friendship. 

Elv.  It  is  true  that  the  news  of  Don  Silvio's  faithless- 
ness ought  greatly  to  relieve  my  mind,  since  it  enables  me 
to  free  myself  from  the  tyranny  of  his  affection  and  to 
bestow,  without  sci-uple,  my  love  upon  another.  Yet, 
what  joy  can  I  feel  when  a  weak  and  jealous  piince  accepts 
unworthily  all  the  proofs  of  my  love  for  him,  and  when 
at  times  I  fore  ee  some  outbreak  of  my  just  indignation, 
and  with  it  an  end  to  all  our  intercourse  ? 

El.  Since  he  has  never  htvard  from  your  own  lips  of 
your  love  for  him,  you  cannot  repioach  him  for  his 
anxiety  to  know  his  fate;  on  the  contrary,  tlie  attentions 
which  have  flattered  his  rival's  hopes  may  jusily  make 
him  doubtful  of  his  happiness. 

Elv.  No,  believe  me,  nothing  can  excuse  the  frenzy  of 
his  gloomy  and  distrustful  jealousy  ;  for  ni}"-  actions  have 
too  clearly  shown  what  my  feelings  are  towards  him. 
The  tongue  is  not  the  only  unerring  interpreter  of  our 
secret  thoughts:  a  sigh,  a  look,  a  blush,  silence  itself  is 
enough  to  betray  the  secret  impulses  of  the  heart.  To  a 
lover,  the  faintest  dawn  should  speak  as  plainly  as  the 
unclouded  light  of  day  ;  the  honour  of  our  sex  forbids  us 
frdUi  showing  openly  all  we  feel.  I  have,  I  acknowledge, 
tried  so  to  act  as  not  to  show  any  preference  for  either, 
but  to  see  the  merits  of  both  with  an  impartial  eye.  But 
hnw  vainly  do  we  strive  against  oui-  own  inclination,  and 
how  easy  it  is  fjr  others  to  see  the  difference  between  our 
assumed  love  and  that  which  s]irings  from  the  heart  1 
N\'ith  the  first  everything  is  a  task  ;  with  the  other  every- 
thing is  done  from  impulse — like  those  pure  and  lim[)id 
streams   which    tiow   of    themselves    from    their    native 
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sources!  In  vain  3id  my  pity  for  Don  Silvio  strive  to 
effect  a  change  of  feelings  in  my  heart  towards  him,  the 
effort  was  but  too  apparent;  while  in  the  misery  of  the 
struggle,  my  looks  always  told  more  to  the  Prince  than  I 
cared  to  disclose. 

El.  Let  us  allow,  if  you  like,  that  the  suspicions  of  your 
illustrious  lover  are  unfounded,  still  they  atlord  a  sure 
evidence  of  a  heart  deeply  in  love  ;  and  many  would  rejoice 
at  what  only  gives  you  pain.  Jealousy  in  a  man  whom  we 
dislike  may  but  increase  our  dislike  ;  but  in  a  man  whom 
we  love  it  should  increase  our  love,  for  by  it  his  feelings 
best  show  themselves.  Since,  then,  in  your  heart  a  great 
and  noble  prince  .... 

Elv.  Ah  !  do  not  bring  forward  such  a  strange  maxim  ! 
Jealousy  is  at  all  times  odious.  Nothing  can  lest-cn  the 
vileness  of  its  unjust  attacks ;  and  the  dearer  the  love  is 
to  us,  the  more  do  we  feel  the  insult.  To  see  a  j)rince 
ciirried  away  by  so  baneful  a  passion  ;  to  see  him  losing 
eveiy  moment  the  respect  he  owes  to  the  object  of  his 
love ;  to  i-ee  him  in  his  painful  fits  of  jealousy  quarrelling 
alike  with  her  sorrow  and  with  her  joy  ;  to  see  him  ex- 
plaining in  favour  of  a  rival  all  she  does  or  siys  is  too 
insulting!  To  you  I  speak  plainly,  Eliza:  this  constant 
suspicion  offends  mo  deeply.  Don  Garcia  is  very  dear 
to  me,  and  his  love  can  awaken  an  answer  in  a  heart 
worthy  of  his  own.  His  bravery  in  Leon  gave  me  a  noble 
proof  of  his  devotion,  for,  exposing  himself  to  the  greatest 
dangers,  he  rescued  mo  from  the  hands  of  our  base  tyiants, 
forced  this  city  from  their  grasp,  and,  by  placing  me 
within  the  shelter  of  its  walls,  saved  me  from  the  horrors 
of  an  ignominious  marriage.  Nor  will  I  deny  that  I 
nhould  be  sorry  to  owe  my  deliverance  to  another,  for 
there  is  something  delightful  in  the  feeling  tliat  we  are 
indebted  to  those  we  love,  and  our  otherwise  timid  affec- 
tion is  emboldened  by  the  thought  of  being  ulile  to  reward 
them.  Yes,  I  rejoice  that  in  hazarding  his  life  for  me  ho 
seems  to  have  acquired  a  right  of  conquest.  I  rejoice  that 
the  danger  I  was  in,  threw  me  on  his  mercy.  Ah !  if  the 
common  reports  be  true,  if  Heaven  should  grant  the  return 
of  my  brother,  my  most  ardent  wishes  aie  that  Don  Garc^ia 
may  help  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  throne  from  a  porfidioua 
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race,  and  that  by  successful  deeds  of  heroic  valour  ho  may 
deserve  all  my  gi-atitude.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  if  he 
continues  t(j  vex  my  soul,  if  his  love  be  not  purified  from 
base  jealousy,  and  ready  for  implicit  trust,  he  in  vain 
aspires  to  the  possession  of  Elvira.  Never  will  marriage 
join  them ;  she  would  fear  a  union  which  could  bring  to 
both  but  the  torments  of  hell  ujion  earth. 

El.  Whatever  may  be  the  feelings  of  the  prince,  it  is 
his  duty  to  sacrifice  tliem  to  yours.  Your  desires  are  so 
clearly  expressed  in  your  letter  that  when  he  knuws 
them  .... 

Elv.  No,  Eliza,  after  all,  I  had  rather  not  make  use  of 
this  letter;  it  will  he  better  if  I  explain  it  all  to  him  by 
word  of  mouth.  It  is  always  a  dangerous  thing  to  give 
into  the  hands  of  a  lover  a  written  proof  of  our  attach- 
ment.— See,  then,  that  the  letter  be  not  delivered  to 
him. 

El.  Your  will  is  law  to  me,  madam, — yet  it  is  my 
constant  wonder  that  Heaven  should  have  made  minds  so 
different,  and  thut  what,  according  to  t-ome,  is  an  insult, 
should  by  others  be  seen  with  pleasure.  For  my  part,  if  I 
liad  a  lover  who  could  be  jealous,  I  should  rejoice  in  liis 
uneasiness,  and  should  esteem  myself  happy.  It  is  a  source 
of  vexation  to  me  to  see  in  Don  Alvarez  a  total  absence  of 
distrust. 

Elv.  We  did  not  expect  him  to  be  so  close  at  hand. 
Here  he  comes. 

Scene  II. — Donna  Elvira,  Eliza,  Don  Alvarez. 

Elv.  Your  return  has  taken  us  by  surprise :  what 
news  do  you  bring  ?  Is  Don  Alphonso  coming  ?  May  we 
expect  him  ? 

Alv.  Yes,  madam.  The  time  is  come  when  your 
Inother,  brought  up  in  Castile,  is  to  regain  possession  of 
his  throne,  Hitherto  Don  Louis,  to  whose  i)rudence  the 
late  king,  on  his  death-bed,  committed  the  care  of  Don 
Alphonso,  has  kept  his  rank  secret  from  every  one  in  order 
to  suve  him  from  the  fury  o£  the  traitor  Mauiegat.  Often 
has  the  successful  but  cowardly  tyrant  inquired  after  the 
young   prince,   under   pretence   of  restoring   him   to   his 
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1  iglitful  pla'e ;  but  the  cautious  Don  Louis  has  never 
accepted  the  dangerous  bait.  However,  when  he  saw  the 
jjfcople  incensed  at  the  violence  wliich  the  base  usurper 
would  have  oiVeied  you,  the  generous  old  man  thought  tho 
time  had  come  to  try  what  cuuld  acliievo  the  patient  ho])o 
of  twenty  yeais.  lie  has  sounded  Leon,  and  by  hig 
faithful  eniii-saries  has  piepared  the  minds  of  both  small 
and  great,  ^\'hilst  Ca.^tile  was  arming  ten  thousand  men 
to  restore  the  prince  to  a  loyal  people,  ho  has  caused  his 
fame  to  be  spread  abroad,  and  will  only  let  him  appear  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  ruady  to  launch  the  avt-nging  thunder 
which  is  to  crush  the  vile  usurper.  Leon  is  besieged,  and 
1  'on  Silvio  in  person  commands  the  forces  which  his  father 
lends  you. 

Elv.  Such  powerful  aid  may  justly  raise  our  hopes ; 
I  am  only  afraid  that  my  brother  may  owe  too  great  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Don  Silvio. 

Alv.  But  it  is  a  strange  thing  that,  notwithstanding 
the  storm  read}-  to  burst  over  the  head  of  the  usurper,  all 
the  news  from  Leon  confirm  the  announcement  of  his 
lUMriiage  with  the  Countess  Inez. 

Elv.  He  seeks  to  strengtlien  his  cause  by  an  alliance 
with  that  high-born  lady.  I  have  now  heard  nothing  from 
her  for  a  long  time,  and  am  anxious  about  her.  I  know, 
however,  that  she  has  always  had  a  gieat  aversion  to  the 
tyr;int 

El.  She  is  under  other  engagements  of  honour  and 
atfeeiion;  she  could  not  .... 

Alv.     The  piinee  is  coming. 

Scene  III. — Don  Garcia,  Donna   Elvira,  Don  Alvarez, 
Eliza. 

Gar.  I  come  to  rejoice  with  you  at  the  good  news  you 
have  just  heaid.  Your  brother,  while  threatening  with 
destru -tion  a  criminal  usurper,  inspires  my  ardent  love 
with  hope.  Thanks  to  him  a  new  career  of  glorious 
deed^  gpens  before  me,  and  I  can  expose  myself  once  more 
to  fre*;h  perils  for  your  sake!  If  Heaven  be  propitious,  1 
shall  gain  a  victory  demanded  by  justice,  lay  treachery 
jirostrate  in  the  dust,  and  restore  your  family  to  its  former 
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dignity.  But  wliit  touches  me  most  among  those  new- 
born hopes  is  that  your  brother  is  restored  to  you,  to  be 
king.  Thus  m}^  love  can  openly  declare  itself,  without 
fear  of  having  wrong  motives  imputed  to  it,  and  without 
fear  of  being  accus-ed  of  trying  to  gain  a  crown  tlirough 
you.  Yes,  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  show  the 
whole  world  that  it  is  j^ou,  and  you  alone,  I  love.  Many 
a  time,  if  I  may  say  so  without  offending  you,  have  I 
rebelled  against  your  high  birth,  many  a  time  have  I 
wished  that  a  humbler  lot  had  been  the  inheritance  of 
3'our  divine  charms,  so  that  my  heait  in  offoiing  itself 
might  make  up  for  the  injustice  of  Heaven,  and  give  you 
all  that  you  now  owe  to  the  rank  in  whicli  3'ou  were  born. 
But  since  Heaven  has  refused  me  the  happiness  of  thus 
proving  my  love,  let  me  hope  that  the  death  I  long 
to  inflict  on  the  tyrant  will  plead  for  me,  and  that  my 
faithful  services  will  favourably  dispose  towards  me  a 
biother  and  a  whole  nation. 

Elv.  1  know,  prince,  that  by  espousing  our  cause  you 
can  make  many  glorious  deeds  speak  in  favour  of  your 
love.  But  this  will  not  be  sufficient  to  insure  your  success, 
Elvira  would  not  be  yours  because  of  the  gratitude  of  a 
nation  and  the  favour  of  a  brother ;  you  have  a  greater 
obstacle  to  overcome. 

Gar.  Alas !  I  understand  what  you  mean.  I  feel  that 
my  heart  in  vain  sighs  for  you ;  and  although  you  do  not 
name  the  powerful  obstacle,  my  heart  knows  but  too 
plainly  what  it  is. 

Elv.  We  may  misunderstand  what  we  think  we  can 
clearly  apprehend,  and  we  often  err  thioiigh  too  much 
haste.  Do  you  wish  to  hear  how  you  will  be  sure  to 
p'ease  me,  and  when  you  may  safely  entertain  hope? 

Gar.     I  should  be  grateful. 

Elv.     When  jou  know  how  to  love  me  as  you  ought. 

Gar.  Alas  !  madam,  is  there  under  heaven  a  love  equal 
to  the  love  which  I  bear  to  you  ? 

Elv.  When  your  love  never  gives  her  who  inspires  it 
reason  to  be  ott'ended. 

Gar.     Is  not  this  my  constant  anxiety  ? 

Elv.  ^^  hen  you  cease  to  harbour  unworthy  thoughta 
of  me. 
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Gar.     I  honour  you  too  mucli. 

Elv.  When  vonr  reason  can  conqnor  your  unjust  sus- 
picions, and  can  banish  from  your  breast  the  hideous 
monster  which  poiscjns  your  love — that  jealous  temper 
which  prejudices  me  against  your  wishes,  and  arms  me 
with  righteous  indignation  against  you. 

Gar,  Ah !  it  is  true  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
earnest  ejEfbrts  I  may  make,  some  remains  of  jeaious}'  still 
cleave  to  my  heart,  and  that  thoughts  of  my  rival,  now  at 
a  distance  from  your  lovely  per.-on,  come  at  times  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  my  mind.  Eight  o  wrong,  I  cannot 
help  fancyiug  that  you  regret  his  absence,  and  that,  in 
spite  of  my  constant  solicitude,  your  heart  longs  for  hiiii. 
Alas !  if  my  fears  offend  you,  it  would  be  easy  for  you 
to  remove  them  ;  I  should  be  too  happy  to  banish  them 
for  ever  from  my  breast.  But  this,  m  idam,  depends  more 
on  you  than  on  me.  Yes,  two  words  breathed  with  love 
would  strengthen  my  heart  against  all  jeahms  suspicions, 
and  the  burning  light  of  such  a  glorious  hope  would  dis- 
sipate all  the  gloom  that  distresses  my  soul.  Deign, 
therefore,  to  remove  the  load  that  oppresses  me ;  let  a  con- 
fession from  your  adorable  lips  give  me  that  assurance 
which  my  doubts  and  fears  tell  me  I  am  unworthy  of. 

Ely.  Prince,  your  suspicions  tyrannise  over  you. 
Nothing  is  so  delightful  as  to  find  oneself  readily  under- 
stood, and  our  heart  shrinks  from  the  love  which  demands 
such  open  explanations.  A  discn  et  lover  should  remem- 
ber and  should  trust  the  first  instance  in  which  our 
feelings  are  revealed  to  him ;  if  he  exacts  more  from  us, 
he  tempts  us  to  retract  what  we  have  suffered  him  to  hear. 
I  cannot  say,  if  my  feelings  left  me  the  liberty  of  choice, 
which  1  should  prefer,  Don  Silvio  or  you;  but  when  I 
express  a  desire  to  see  your  jealousy  cease,  it  seems  to  me 
that  anyone  but  you  would  have  understood  the  hint  I 
give,  and  I  really  thought  my  request  was  made  in  such  a 
way  as  to  require  no  further  explanation.  Yet  you  are 
not  satisfied,  your  love  requires  a  bolder  avowal.  In  order 
to  clear  all  your  doubts,  I  must  say  in  so  many  words  that 
I  love  you  ;  peihaps  even  this  may  fail  in  satisfying  you, 
and  you  may  insist  upon  my  swearing  it. 

Gar,     Say  no  more ;  I  o^vb  I  ask  too  much,  I  ought  to 
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acquiesce  in  all  yoTir  wishes.  I  will  require  no  further  ex- 
planation ;  I  believe  that  I  am  not  altogot  her  indifferent  to 
you,  that  you  do  not  see  my  love  without  some  feeling  of 
compassion,  and  that  lam  more  fortunate  tlian  I  deserve  to 
be.  Henceforth  I  renounce  all  jealous  suspicions.  I  feel 
the  justice  of  the  sentence  which  condemns  them,  and  I 
bow  my  head  in  obedience  to  the  gentle  rebuke.  I  will 
free  my  heart  from  their  unjust  tyranny. 

Elv.  You  promise  a  great  deal,  prince,  and  I  very 
much  doubt  if  you  will  liave  such  power  over  yourself. 

Gar.  Ah  !  believe  it,  a  ])romise  made  fo  you  must  be 
pacred,  and  the  delight  of  obeying  you  renders  everything 
possible.  May  heaven  declare  eternal  war  against  me ; 
niay  its  thunder  strike  me  dead  at  your  feet ;  or  what 
would  be  worse  still  than  death,  may  your  indignation  be 
poured  upon  me,  if  ever  my  love  is  weak  enough  to  fail  in 
the  duty  of  keeping  such  a  promise,  and  if  any  jealous 
transport  makes  me  ....  (Don  Vkbro  enters  and  presents 
a  letter  to  Donna  Elvira.) 

Elv.  (to  Dox  Pfdro).  I  was  very  anxious,  and  you  are 
welcome.  Tell  the  messenger  to  wait,  (aside)  How  his 
looks  betray  his  feelings !  this  letter  disturbs  him  already. 
How  tenacious  is  his  jealuu,-,y !  (aloud)  What  stops  you, 
prince,  in  fhe  middle  of  your  oath  ? 

Gar.  I  thought  you  had  something  to  say  to  each  other, 
and  my  fear  of  disturbing  you  .... 

Elv.  Methinks  your  tone  of  voice  is  much  altered,  and 
the  expression  of  your  face  strangely  wild !  I  cannot  but 
be  surprised  at  such  a  sudden  change.  May  I  ask  the 
cause  ? 

Gar.     a  sickness  at  heart  has  all  at  once  seized  me. 

Elv.  Such  sickness  is  at  times  more  dangerous  than  it 
seems,  and  you  sliould  seek  some  prompt  remedy.  But 
yet,  fell  me,  are  the  attacks  frequent? 

Gar.     They  seize  me  at  intervals. 

Elv.  Ah !  weak-minded  man !  Let  this  letter  cure 
you ;  your  niind  only  is  diseased. 

Gar.  This  letter  ?  No,  my  hand  refuse.^  lo  touch  it ! 
I  see  what  you  mean,  I  see  of  what  you  accuse  me. 
If  .  .  .  . 

Elv.     Bead  it.  I  beg  of  you,  and  be  convinced. 
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Gar.  Antl  then  you  will  call  me  weak,  jealous.  No, 
no,  I  earnestly  decLire  to  you  that  this  letter  has  given  me 
n.)  nnea.Niuess.  To  justify  mvself  in  yuur  eyes,  I  refuse  to 
aviiil  myself  of  your  pirniission. 

Klv.  If  yiiu  pi'i  sist  in  your  refusal,  I  should  be  wrong  to 
insist,  it  is  enough  that  I  have  asked  you  to  see  whose 
wiiting  it  is. 

Gar.  I  ought  to  hend  to  your  wishes  ;  if  you  wish  me 
to  read  it  to  yi»u  I  will  obey. 

Elv.     Yes,  yes,  prince,  read  it  for  mo. 

Gar.  It  is  only  in  obedience  to  your  desire,  and  I  can 
say  .... 

Elv.     Give  whit  reason  you  like,  but  read  it  at  once. 

Gar.     It  comes  from  Donna  Inez,  I  see. 

Ei.v.  Yes,  and  1  am  glad  of  it,  both  for  your  sake  and 
mine. 

Gar.  {reads).  In  spite  of  my  open  contempt,  the  tyrant 
loves  me  still.  Since  you  left  me  lie  seems  to  employ  all  the 
power  and  violence,  which  he  till  now  used  in  seeking  to  unite 
you  to  his  son,  to  the  task  of  mnking  me  yield  to  his  icishcs. 
All  those  to  whom  I  owe  obedience,  influenced  by  motives  of  false 
honour,  approve  the  shameful  marriage.  I  know  nut  how  long 
the  torture  will  continue,  but  I  will  die  rather  than  consent.  May 
you,  fair  Elvira,  be  happier  than  your  suffering 

Inez. 
Her  heart  is  endowed  with  great  courage. 

Elv.  1  will  go  imd  write  an  answer  to  my  noble  friend. 
Meanwhile,  prince,  learn  to  conquer  the  perverse  bent  of 
your  mind,  and  be  not  so  ready  to  take  alann.  I  have 
t»-day  purposely  calmed  your  rising  anxiety,  and  your 
trouble  hiis  passed  otf  easily  enough,  but  remember  that 
there  are  times  when  1  should  bo  less  inclined  to  be 
forbearing. 

Gar.     What,  do  you  really  believe  .  .  .  .  ! 

Elv.  I  am  iifraid  I  must  believe  it.  Adieu.  Eemem- 
ber  the  advice  I  have  given  you,  and  if  yimr  love  for  mo 
is  really  as  great  as  you  pretend,  prove  it  by  yielding  me 
obedience. 

Gar.  Relievo  that  henceforth  I  shall  have  no  other 
wi^h,  and  that  I  will  rather  lose  my  life  than  fail  in 
obedience. 

p  2 
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ACT   II. 

ScKNE  I. — Eliza.    Don  Lopez. 

El,  If  1  may  speak  freely,  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  mticli 
Wonder  at  what  the  prince  may  do.  When  a  man  is  entirely 
under  the  sway  of  an  overpowering  love,  it  is  not  strange 
that  jealousy  should  sometimes  trouble  his  heart  and  that 
frequent  doubts  should  mar  his  happiness ;  it  is  to  me  but 
too  natural,  and  1  feel  for  him.  But  what  surprises  me,  Don 
Lopez,  is  to  know  that  you  encourage  his  suspicions  ;  to 
hear  that  it  is  jon  who  aie  the  author  of  Ihem  ;  iliat  in  his 
love  for  Donna  Elvira,  he  is  only  jealous  through  you,  only 
disturbed  by  the  care  you  take  not  to  undeceive  him. 
Yes,  Don  Lopez,  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  fears 
and  suspicions  of  a  man  whose  whole  soul  is  engrossed  by 
a  passionate  love ;  but  that  a  man  without  being  in  love 
should  feel  all  these  anxieties,  is  to  me  a  novelty  which  in 
you  1  see  for  the  first  time. 

Lop.  Jjot  every  one  comment  on  my  conduct  as  he 
pleases ;  it  is  regulated  by  the  aim  I  liave  in  view ;  and 
since  you  rtvjected  my  love,  my  study  has  been  how  best 
to  make  my  court  to  the  prince. 

Eu  But  are  you  not  conscious  that  he  will  succeed 
but  ill  in  his  suit,  if  you  nurse  these  feelings  in  him  ? 

Lop.  And  pray  was  it  ever  known,  charming  Eliza, 
that  those  about  princes  cared  for  anything  but  their  own 
interests  ?  Did  ever  a  perfect  courtier  think  that  he  would 
be  called  to  swell  the  retinue  of  the  great  by  being  a 
censor  of  their  faults?  Did  he  ever  disturb  himself  about 
what  might  be  to  them  the  consequences  of  what  he  says, 
provided  he  could  only  better  his  own  fortune  ?  No ;  his 
only  thought  is  to  find  the  shortest  way  to  win  their  favour  ; 
and  there  is  no  better  way  than  to  flatter  their  weaknesses, 
by  applauding  blindly  all  they  do,  and  by  never  dwelling 
for  a  moment  on  what  might  displease  them.  Wholesome 
advice  makes  him  importunate,  and  deprives  him  of  the 
confidence  which  is  at  once  granted  to  him  when  ho  makes 
use  of  artful  compliance.  In  short,  you  will  see  that 
everywhere^  the  art  of  courtiers  is  to  profit  by  the  foibles 
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of  the  ccreat,  to  chorisli  their  errors,  and  never  to  give 
them  advice  contrary  to  their  seeming  wishes. 

Eu  No  doubt  these  maxims  may  succ(;ed  for  a  time  : 
yet  there  are  sucli  things  as  reverses  of  fortune ;  a  ray 
«-)f  light  may  at  Kast  find  its  way  into  the  mind  of  tlio 
deceived,  who  will  avenge  upon  the  flatterers  the  inglo- 
rious blindness  they  have  taken  no  pains  to  destroy.  I 
must  also  add  that  you  speak  ralher  openly  of  the  tactics 
you  employ,  and  that  if  your  noble  motives  were  laid 
before  the  prince,  they  would  but  ill  promote  the  end  you 
have  in  view. 

Lop.  Besides  having  it  in  my  power  to  deny  all  mj'- 
fmnk  speeches,  I  know  very  well  tliat  you  are  too  discreet 
to  reveal  my  confidential  talk  with  you.  After  all,  what 
have  I  said  that  is  not  kito-wn  to  everybody  ?  What  in 
my  proceedings  have  I  to  conceal?  If  I  employed 
treachery,  I  might  fear  a  downfall ;  but  what  have  I  to 
dread  when  I  can  only  be  accused  of  a  little  complaisance, 
and  of  falling  in  with  the  disposition  of  the  prince  to 
jealfjusy?  His  soul  seems  to  live  upon  suspicions,  and  I 
make  it  my  study  to  feed  his  uneasiness,  and  to  seek  on 
all  sides  some  subject  for  a  secret  conversation.  When 
I  can  bring  him  some  news  which  is  sure  to  give  a  deadly 
blow  to  his  peace  of  mind,  ir  is  ihon  that  he  loves  me 
most;  I  see  him  eagerly  di inking  in  tlio  poison,  and 
thanking  me  for  it,  as  if  I  had  brought  him  the  news  of 
some  great  victory,  which  wculd  for  ever  reflect  glory  and 
happiness  on  his  life.  But  I  see  my  rival  coming,  I  leave 
you  to  each  otlier,  for,  although  I  have  given  up  all  hopes 
of  pos6essi?ig  you,  I  should  feel  pained  to  see  you  sliow 
your  pieference  for  liim  before  my  face;  I  had  lather, 
if  possilde,  escape  such  humiliation. 

El.     You  do  right,  all  prudent  lovers  should  act  thus. 

(Exit  Don  Lopiji.) 


ScENK  II. — Don  Alvarez.    Eliza. 

Alv.  The  tidings  have  come  at  last  that  the  king  of 
Navarre  has  d<  elated  himself  in  favour  of  the  prince,  and 
that  a  roiuforeement  of  troops  is  ready  to  join  the  army 
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to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  Elvira.     I  am  surprised 
at  the  quickness  of  their  movements.     But  .... 


Scene  HI. — Don  Garcia,  Eliza,  Don  Alvarez. 

Gar.     Is  the  princess  engaged  ? 

El.  She  is  writing  some  letters,  I  believe,  my  lord,  but 
I  will  let  her  know  that  you  are  here. 
Gar.     I  will  wait  until  ^he  has  finished. 

{Exeunt  Eliza  and  Don  Alvarez.) 

Scene  IV. — Don  Garcia  (alone). 

As  the  time  of  seeing  her  draws  near,  I  feel  overpowered 
by  an  unusual  emotion,  both  fear  and  resentment  make  me 
tremble.  Ah  !  Don  Garcia,  bewaie  lest  a  false  alarm  lead 
you  to  the  brink  of  some  dark  abyss  ;  lest  the  bewildering 
thoughts  of  your  mind  tend  to  make  you  believe  too  easily 
the  testimony  of  youi-  senses.  Consult  your  leason  ;  take 
it  alone  for  guide,  see  whether  your  suspicions  are  really 
Avell  founded,  and  do  not  despise  their  warning  voice. 
And  at  the  same  time  do  not  suffer  tliem  to  take  too  much 
empire  over  you,  and  leave  you  helpless  to  moderate  your 
first  outburst.  I  will  read  again  carefully  this  half  of  the 
torn  letter.  Alas  !  unhappy  man  that  I  am,  what  would  I 
not  give  for  the  remainder!  But,  no,  of  what  use  after  all 
would  it  be?  Is  not  this  sufficient  to  convince  me  of  my 
misfortune !  (reads). 

Although  your  rival  .... 
yet  you  ought  .... 
for  you  possess  within  yourself  .... 
the  greatest  obstacle  wliich  .... 

I  have  deep  feelings  .... 
for  having  rescued  me  ...  , 
hut  you  are  hateful  .... 

Take,  then,  from  your  heart  .  ,  .  , 
show  yourself  worthy  .... 
and  now  that  my  only  .... 
do  not  let  your  obstinacy  .  .  .  ." 

Yes,  it  is  enough,  my  fate  is  sealed ;  her  heart  as  well  as 
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her  hand  is  clearly  le,<;ible  here ;  and  this  fatal  letter, 
imperfect  as  it  is,  but  too  plainly  reveals  its  meanins; 
to  nie.  Neverthek'ss,  I  will  act.  with  iirudence,  and  will 
hide  ray  resentment  from  her  fur  a  wliile.  I  will  give  her 
no  clue  to  what  has  come  into  my  hands,  hut  Avill  make 
use  of  her  own  aits  to  bring  her  treachery  to  light.  She 
is  coming;  may  my  reason  help  me  to  hide  with  a  show  ot 
calmness  the  anger  which  is  ready  to  burst  forth. 

ScEN'E  v.— Donna  Elvira.    Don  Garcia. 

Elv.     It  was  kind  of  you  to  wait  so  lung  for  mo. 

Gar.  (aside).     Ah  !  how  well  she  dissembles. 

Elv.  We  have  just  now  heard  that  the  king  your 
father  approves  of  )oiir  intentions,  and  consents  that  you 
should  restore  us  to  our  subjects;  the  news  has  gi-eatly 
rejuiced  my  heart. 

Gar.     And  i  have  experienced  equal  joy;  but  .... 

Elv.  The  tyrant  will  no  doubt  tind  it  difBcult  to  save 
himself  frum  the  storm  which  is  ready  to  burst  upon  him  ; 
and  1  feel  certain  that  the  same  courage  which  delivered 
me  from  his  savage  anger  and  placed  me  in  safety  in  the 
fortress  of  Astorga  (wrested  from  his  hands j,  will  achieve 
the  conquest  of  Leon,  and  end  the  rule  of  the  tyrant. 

Gar.  a  few  days  will  decide.  But,  I  pray  you,  lot  us 
speak  on  another  subject.  May  I  dare  to  ask  you,  madam, 
to  whom  vou  have  written  since  last  1  saw  you  here? 

Elv.  Wliy  this  question?  Why  do  you  wish  to 
know  ? 

Gar.     It  is  pure  curiosity,  madam. 

Elv.     Curiosity  is  the  daughter  of  jealousy. 

Gar.  Kg;  j-'ahnxsy  has  nothing  t)  do  with  my 
question,  for  have  you  not  commanded  me  to  banish  it 
irom  my  mind. 

Elv.  Without  inquiring  further  into  the  reasons  that 
urge  you,  know  that  I  have  wriiten  twice  to  the  (.'ountess 
at  Leon  and  twice  to  the  Marquis  Don  Louis,  at  Burgos. 
Will  this  answer  sufiBce? 

Gar.     You  have  written  to  no  one  else,  madam? 

Klv.  ^o,  1  have  not. — But  yuur  question  surprises 
me. 
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Gar.  I  beseech  you.  think  well  before  you  answer  me  ; 
one  may  perjure  oneself  through  forget  fulness. 

Elv.     The  words  of  my  mouth  are  truth. 

Gar.     Strange  truth  ! 

Elv.     I'rince! 

Gar.     Princess! 

Elv.  What  can  have  called  forih  such  an  insult? 
Have  you  lost  all  sen.-e  and  judgment? 

Gar.  Yes,  when  on  seeing  you  1  drank  in  the  poison 
which  is  killing  me;  yes,  when  like  a  fool  I  thought  1  had 
found  some  sincerity  in  those  treacherous  charms  that  have 
deceived  me ! 

Elv.     Of  what  treachery  are  you  complaining? 

Gar.  Ah!  false  heart,  how  well  you  feign  ignorance! 
But  I  will  leave  you  no  loophole  of  escape !  Look  at  your 
own  handwriting  I  Need  I  see  the  rest  to  know  to  whom 
you  use  such  words. 

Elv.  (after  reading).  So  this  is  the  cause  of  your 
■.trange  outbLii>t? 

Gar.     And  you  do  not  blush  at  the  sight  ? 

Elv.     There  is  no  occasion  for  innocence  to  blush. 

Gar.  It  is  true  that  innocence  is  here  greatly  oppressed  ; 
you  disown  this  lettei-  because  it  is  not  signed  .... 

Elv.     AVhy  should  I  disown  it  when  it  is  mine? 

Gar.  At  least  it  is  something  gained,  to  see  you 
frank  enough  not  to  rleny  it.  J^ut  I  suppose  you 
wmII  add,  and  I  shall  be  called  upon  to  endorse  what  you 
say,  that  such  a  letter  could  only  be  written  to  some 
indifferent  person,  or  else  that  the  tender  sentiments  it 
contains  were  only  meant  for  one  of  your  lady  friends  or 
relatives. 

Elv.  No,  it  was  written  to  a  lover;  and  I  will  even 
say  more,  to  one  greatly  beloved. 

Gar.     And  may  1,  deceitful  .  .  .  .? 

Elv.  Refrain,  unworthy  prince,  fiora  giving  way  to 
your  ignoble  temper.  Aliliongh  I  do  not  recognize  in  ,>ou 
any  right  over  my  heart,  and  owe  obedience  to  none  hei-e, 
yet  for  your  own  confusion  I  will  clear  myself  from  ihc 
baseness  you  so  insoles itly  impute  to  me.  You  shall  be  en- 
lightened, do  not  d(jul)t  it;  I  have  my  defence  at  hand  ; 
and  my   innocence  will  fully  appear.     You  shall   be  the 
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ju'lge  in  your  own  cause,  and  bo  forced  to  pronounce  your 
o\na  sentence. 

Gar.     i  fail  to  understand  your  meaning. 

Elv.  You  will  soon  understand  mo;  and  may  it  be  to 
your  shaiuo !     Eliza  .... 

Scene  VI.— Don  Garcia,  Donna  Elvira,  Eliza. 

El.     ]\Iadam. 

Elv.  (to  DoM  Garcia).  At  least,  observe  uarefully 
whether  I  try  in  any  way  to  deceive  you ;  whether  by 
any  glance,  any  winning  gesture,  I  give  her  to  understand 
what  I  want  of  her.  (to  Eliza)  Answer  me  at  once,  what 
did  you  do  with  the  letter  1  wrote  a  short  while  ago? 
\\  here  did  you  leave  it  ? 

El.  Madam,  I  must  own  that  I  am  greatly  to  blame.  I 
hirdly  know  how  it  camo  to  pass,  for  I  left  it  on  my 
table.  1  have  just  now  been  informed  that  Don  Lopez 
coming  into  my  aj  artment,  with  the  indiscretion  ho  is 
addicted  to,  began  at  once  to  ransack  everything,  and  that, 
seeing  the  letter,  he  laid  bands  upon  it.  He  was  unfolding 
it  to  read  it,  when  Leonora  tried  to  snatch  it  out  of  his  hand, 
and  it  was  toni  into  two  pieces,  in  spite  of  all  her  pro 
testations,  Don  Lopez  went  away  at  onto  with  one  half. 

Elv.     Have  ycu  the  other  half  with  you? 

El.     Yes,  madam,  hero  it  is. 

Elv.  Give  it  to  me.  {to  Don  Garcia)  Xow  we  shall 
see  who  deserves  to  be  blamed.  Join  the  two  pieces  to- 
gether, read  it  aloud,  and  distinctly,  for  1  also  wish  to 
hear  it. 

Gar.  (reads).     To  the  prince  Dos  G.\nci.\.     Ha! 

Elv.     Go  on,  is  the  beginning  enough  to  st  'p  you  ? 

Gar.  (reads). 

Ahhou'jh  ytiur  rival,  prince,  disturbs  your  peace  of  mini, 
yet  you  owjht  to  fear  y  ur  own  heart  more  than  him, 
for  you  possess  within  yi.urscif  wherewith  to  destroii 
the     greatest      obstacle     which     your     live     has     met     with. 

I  have  deep  feelinys  of  i/ratittide  to  y(/u 
fr  having  rescued  me  from  the  hands  of  the  tyrant ; 
hut    you    are    hatrful    to   me,   insojituch   as   yon  ore    jcaloim. 

Take,  then,  frum  yuur  heart  all  that  remains  of  distrust; 
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ehow  yourself  worthy  of  the  love  you  have  inspiied, 
and  now  that  my  only  desire  is  to  see  you  happy, 
do  not  let  your  obstinacy  thwart  my  endeavours  to  make  you  so. 

Elv.     May  I  know  what  j'ou  say  to  this  ? 

Gar.  Ah !  madam  ;  what  can  I  say  ?  I  am  confounded. 
No  punishment  is  great  enough  for  my  odious  injustice. 

Elv.  Be  it  so.  Know  that  if  I  just  now  desired  you  to 
read  this  letter,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting  all 
that  is  written  in  it.    Farewell. 

Gar.     Ah !  whither  are  you  going  ? 

Elv.  "Wherever  you  are  not;  your  jealousy  is  hateful 
to  me. 

Gar.  I  beseech  you,  forgive  a  miserable  lover  rendered 
guilty  towards  you  through  a  most  unfortunate  accident, 
and  who,  however  wrong  he  may  seem,  w^ould  have  de- 
eerved  greater  blame  had  he  felt  no  anxiety.  Can  one 
deeply  in  love  never  feel  doubt  in  his  joy  ?  Would  you 
have  believed  in  my  tenderness  for  you,  if  this  fatal  letter 
had  not  brought  consternation  to  my  heart ;  if  1  had  not 
shjiddered  before  the  blow  which  I  imagined  was  to  de- 
stroy all  my  happiness.  Tell  me  if  any  true  lover  would 
not  have  been  deceived  as  I  was  ?  Tell  me  if  it  was  pos- 
sible not  to  believe  such  a  pro(jf? 

Elv.  Yes,  it  was  possible ;  you  knew  well  enough  my 
feelings  toward  you  ;  that  knowledge  should  have  mastered 
your  suspicions.  A.'^Lother  in  your  place  would  have  with- 
stood the  testimony  of  the  whole  world. 

Gar.  The  less  deserving  we  are  of  a  promised  happi- 
ness, the  more  difficult  it  is  for  us  to  believe  in  it.  The 
expectation  of  a  glorirus  destiny  leaves  free  room  for 
many  a  fear.  I  felt  myself  so  little  worthy  of  your  love 
that  I  disbelieved  the  possibility  of  my  presumptuous 
hopes  being  realised.  I  thought  that  here,  in  m}--  do- 
minions, you  esteemed  it  right  to  show  yourself  kindly 
disposed  towards  me,  and  that  disguising  your  feelings 
of  contempt  which  .... 

Elv.  1  conde.'-cend  to  such  contemptible  baseness!  I 
make  use  of  shameful  deceit  I  I  act  from  motives  of 
servile  fear!  I  bo  untruthful  to  my  own  feelings,  aiid 
because  1  am  in  }our  puwur  maku  ute  of  a  counterfeit 
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luve  to  hiile  from  you  my  contempt!  ITonour  must  incited 
Lave  small  poAver  over  my  soul.  You  can  think  such 
a  thing,  and  daie  to  say  it  to  me!  Know  that  my  heart 
cannot  debase  itself,  and  that  nothing  could  force  it  to 
act  thus.  If  1  committed  a  mistake  in  showing  you  some 
marks  of  an  afl'ection  of  which  you  are  unworthy,  I  will 
now  show  you  the  hatred  you  excite  in  me.  I  am  in 
your  power,  but  I  defy  your  anger,  and  will  prove  to  you 
that  my  heart  is  incapable  of  cowardice. 

Gar.  Ves,  I  am  wrong,  I  acknowledge,  but  let  me  bog 
fur  forgiveness ;  I  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  most  ardent 
love  that  ever  divine  charms  kindled  in  a  human  breast. 
Ah !  if  your  wrath  cannot  be  appeased,  if  my  crime  is  too 
gi  eat  ever  to  be  forgiven ;  if  you  do  not  take  into  con- 
sideration either  the  love  that  caused  it  oi-  the  deep  repent- 
ance which  ibllows  it,  I  must  escape  from  torments  I 
cannot  endure  by  putting  an  end  to  my  life!  Ko!  think 
not  that  1  can  live  for  one  moment  under  your  displeasure  ! 
Already  the  time  seems  too  long,  my  heart  fails  me  under 
its  gnawing  remorse  !  The  cruel  wounds  of  a  thout;and 
vultures  could  not  inflict  such  mortal  pangs.  You  have 
but  to  sjieak,  but  to  tell  me  if  theie  is  no  hope  of  forgive- 
ness fur  me,  and  my  sword  wiih  a  welcome  thrust  will  soon, 
in  your  presence,  pierce  the  heart  of  the  most  miserable  of 
men ;  this  heart,  this  traitorous  heart,  whose  perplexing 
feaiB  have  so  grossly  insulted  your  goodness!  Too  happy 
shall  I  be  in  my  death,  if  it  cancels  in  your  mind  the 
remembrance  of  my  crime,  and  leaves,  unmixed  with 
your  feelings  of  aversion,  a  weak  lemembranco  of  my 
ufTection  for  you !  It  is  the  last  favour  my  love  asks  of 
you. 

Elv.     Ah  I   too  cruel  prince  ! 

Gab.     fepeak,  madam,  speak. 

Elv.  Must  1  still  ...  .  ought  I  to  look  upon  you 
again  with  kind  feelings,  after  you  have  insulted  me  with 
such  base  suspicions? 

Gab.  lie  who  loves  cannot  offend :  the  faults  caused  by 
love  are  by  love  excused. 

Elv.     Love  cannot  be  the  excuse  for  such  outbursts. 

Gab.  The  stronger  it  is,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
control  its  passion,  and  .... 
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Elv.    No,  speak  no  more  of  it ;  you  deserve  all  my  hatred. 

Gar.     You  hate  me  ? 

Elv.  I  try  to.  But  alas  I  I  fear  that  all  the  indig- 
nation your  offence  has  caused  will  haidly  carry  my  ven- 
geiince  t^o  far.     My  efforts  are  vain. 

Gar.  Do  not  think  of  so  great  a  punishment !  Since  1 
offer  to  die  to  avenge  you,  say  the  word  and  you  will  be 
obeyed. 

Elv.     One  who  cannot  hate,  can  still  less  wish  to  kill. 

Gar.  But  I  cannot  live,  unless  you  forgive  me  ;  decide 
between  forgiveness  and  my  death. 

Elv.  Alas !  you  see  too  well  what  my  decision  is ;  to 
tell  a  criminal  that  we  cannot  hate  him,  is  it  not  to  pardon 
him? 

Gar.  Ah !  this  is  loo  much,  suffer  mo,  adorable  prin- 
cess .... 

Elv.     Forbear.     1  blame  myself  for  such  weakness. 

{Exit.) 

Gar.  (alone).     At  last  I  am  .... 

Scene  VII. — Don  Garcia,  Don  Lopez. 

Lop.  My  loid,  I  come  to  inform  you  of  a  secret  that 
may  justly  alarm  your  love. 

Gar.  Speak  not  to  me  of  secrets  and  alarms  now  that  I 
4m  transported  with  happiness!  After  what  I  have  just 
seen,  I  can  never  again  give  way  to  suspicion ;  afrer  the 
supremo  goodness  of  my  noble  mistress,  I  ought  to  shut 
my  ears  ft  )r  ever  against  all  idle  reports  I  Let  me  hear  no 
more  of  them. 

Lop.  I  bow  to  your  wishes,  mj^  lord.  Yonr  interests 
are  my  only  care.  I  thonght  that  the  secret  I  h.ive  just 
discovered  was  of  sufficient  iini>ortance  to  be  comnnini- 
CHted  to  you  at  once;  but  since  it  is  your  will  tliat 
I  should  keep  it  to  myself,  let  us  change  the  subject  of 
conversation.  I  have  other  news.  E\'ery  nc>ble  family 
in  Leon  has  already  thrown  off  the  mask  on  the  apprc^ach 
nf  the  trcjops  from  Castile,  and  the  people  especially  show 
Buch  affection  for  the  true  king  that  the  tyrant  tiembles. 

Gar.  Castile  shall  nut,  however,  be  victf)7ions  alone, 
for  we  will  endeavour  to  share  her  glory.     We  have  also 
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fioups  alilf  to  strike  terror  iTito  the  heart  of  Mauregaf. 
But  what  is  that  secret  yuu  wi.sli  to  communicate  to  me'/ 

Loi'.     -My  lord,  I  liave  no  secret  to  tell. 

Gar,     Speak,  I  give  you  full  have. 

Loi',  I  cannnt,  uiy  lord;  I  fear  1  might  displease  yuu, 
and  it  is  better  for  me  to  learn  how  to  bo  silent. 

Gar,     Speak,  I  command  you, 

Loi'.  I  liavo  no  alternative  but  to  obey  your  commands, 
P.ut,  my  lord,  prudence  forbids  that  I  should  divulije  such 
a  secret  in  this  place.  Let  us  go  elsewhere,  I  will  tlien 
speak  freely ;  you  can  form  your  own  judgment  uj)on  my 
eimj)!©  Btatement. 


ACT   IIL 

Scene  L — Donna  Elvira,  Euza, 

Elv,  "\^  hat  do  you  say,  Eliza,  to  such  a  strange  weak- 
ness, that  1,  a  princess,  should  so  quickly  forget  all  mj' 
resentment,  and  after  all  I  said,  I  should  suffer  my  courage 
to  fail,  and  weakly  forgive  his  cruel  in.vult ! 

El.  I  know,  madam,  that  an  outrage  from  one  we  hn-e 
is  very  hard  to  bear;  yet  if  nothing  ean  exasperate  us  so 
much,  there  is  nuthing  we  so  easily  forgive.  The  ollendei', 
however  guilty,  pleading  for  forgiveness  at  our  feet,  is  sure 
to  triumph  over  our  most  bitter  auger ;  how  much  more 
when  the  otlence  is  but  an  excess  of  love  !  Whatever  pain 
the  y)rince  may  have  given  you,  I  do  not  wonder  tliat  you 
should  forgive  him,  and  I  know  well  what  power,  in  spit« 
of  all  you  can  threaten,  will  always  make  you  pardon  such 
faults  in  him. 

Elv.  Ah !  be  sure  that  whatever  may  be  the  strength 
of  my  love  for  the  prince,  ho  has  forced  me  to  blush  for 
the  last  time.  If  in  future  he  gives  mo  cause  for  anger, 
he  may  in  vain  hope  for  pardon.  If  I  am  inclined  to  lo\e 
him  still,  I  will  bind  myself  by  an  oath  never  to  give  way 
to  him.  A  heart  with  ihe  smallest  pride  is  ashamed  not 
to  keep  a  promise,  and,  whatever  it  may  suffer,  it  will 
sacrifice  everything  to  the  noble  pride  of  keening  its  word, 
'i'heiefore  do  not  judge  of  the  future  by  tne  past,  and. 
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whatever  fortune  may  have  in  store  for  me,  believe  that 
1  never  shall  Lelong  to  the  Prince  of  Navarre  nnless  he 
cures  himself  thoroughly  of  those  gloomy  fits  which  darken 
his  understanding,  and  unless  he  convinces  me  that  my 
heart  will  never  again  have  to  dread  such  insults. 

El.  But  what  insult  do  you  find  in  the  jealousy  of  a 
lover  ? 

Elv.  There  is  nothing  that  deserves  our  indignation  so 
much.  Since  it  requires  so  great  an  effort  for  us  to  speak 
our  love ;  since  the  honour  of  our  sex  so  strictly  forbids 
such  a  confession ;  should  the  lover  wlio  sees  us  conquer 
such  obstacles  for  his  sake  think  lightly  of  that  testi- 
mony, and  yet  go  unpunished  ?  Is  he  not  to  blame  if  he 
does  not  trust  what  we  have  confessed  with  so  much 
reluctance  ? 

Elv.  For  my  part,  I  think  that  a  little  distrust  in  a 
lover  has  nothing  that  should  offend  mo  ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  consider  it  more  dangerous  that  he  should  feel  too 
confident  of  the  possession  of  my  heart,  and  of  his 
power  over  me. 

Elv.  Let  us  argue  no  more,  we  shall  not  agree.  Such 
proceedings  wound  my  heart,  and  in  spite  of  myself  I 
foresee  that  some  day  there  will  be  a  final  quarrel  between 
the  prince  and  me ;  and  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
virtues  which  shine  forth  .  .  .  ,  0  heavens!  the  Prince 
Don  Silvio  of  Castile  ! 

Scene  II. — Donna  Elvira,  Don  Alphonso  {thought  to  he 
Don  Silvio),  Eliza. 

Elv.     My  lord !  what  chance  brings  you  here  ? 

Alph.  I  know,  madam,  that  my  coming  must  surprise 
you ;  it  did  not  occur  to  you  that  I  could  so  easily  enter 
this  town — the  access  to  which  is  rendered  difficult  through 
a  rival's  orders — without  being  discovered  by  his  soldiers. 
Rut  I  only  surmounted  a  few  obstacles,  whereas  the  desire 
of  seeing  you  might  have  worked  miracles.  Yes,  deprived 
of  your  presence,  my  sufferings  were  so  great  that  I  could 
no  longer  resist  the  wish  of  passing  a  few  moments  in 
secret  near  you.  I  also  wished  to  tell  you  of  my  gratitude 
to   Heaven  for  having  saved  you  from  the  hands  of  an 
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odious  tyrint.  Yet,  even  in  the  midst  of  my  liappiness, 
it  is  a  subject  of  eternal  regi  et  to  me  to  know  that  fate  has 
offered  to  my  rival,  and  not  to  me,  the  honour  of  thus 
Bervinj;  you.  V»s,  I  was  as  anxious  as  he  could  be  to  bieak 
>oitr  ch;ii!i8,  and  the  victory  could  equally  have  been  mine, 
if  Heaven  had  not  robbed  mo. 

Elv.  1  know,  my  lord,  that  your  heart  could  overcome 
the  greatest  dangers ;  and  1  doubt  not  that  the  generosity 
which  urges  you  to  take  up  my  cause  would  have  saved 
me  from  my  enemy's  unworthy  schemes,  and  have  done  for 
me  all  that  anotlier  has  done.  ButT!  owe  already  enough  to 
Castile.  It  is  well  known  what  the  Count  j'our  father  did 
for  the  late  king,  and  how  fiim  a  friend  he  was  of  liis.  It 
is  well  known  Imw,  after  having  helped  him  to  the  last,  he 
gave  to  my  brother  a  safe  retreat  in  his  dominions.  For 
full  twenty  years  now,  he  has  sheltered  him  against  the 
cowardly  attacks  of  his  enemies;  and,  in  order  to  restore 
him  to  the  splendour  of  a  crown,  you,  his  son,  are  marching 
in  person  against  our  usurpers.  Is  not  this  enough?  And 
do  not  these  generous  eiforts  raise  in  my  heart  sufficient 
gratitude  towards  you?  Would  you  wish,  my  Lird,  to  be 
the  arbitrator  of  my  whfd"  destiny?  Must  I  never  receive 
a  kindness  but  through  your  hands?  Ah!  in  the  midst  of 
perils  to  which  a  cruel  d«  stiny  exposes  me,  sutler  that 
another  should  also  lend  us  the  help  of  his  courage,  and  do 
not  complain  if  his  arm  has  achieved  glory  where  you 
were  not. 

Alph.  Yes,  I  ought  to  cease  complaining,  yon  press 
the  duty  upon  me  only  too  kindly ;  besides,  why  should  I 
complain  of  one  Konow  when  there  exists  another  more 
grievous  to  bear.  This  succour  which  my  rival  was  able 
to  give  you,  is  a  great  mortification  to  mo;  but,  alas!  it 
is  not  the  greatest  of  my  misfortunes :  the  cruel  blow 
which  wounds  nie  to  the  heart  is  to  see  my  rival  preferreil 
by  you.  I  see  that  his  love,  crowned  with  glory,  triumphs 
in  your  heart  over  mine,  but  I  feel  that  tlie  opportunity  of 
showing  Ills  courage  and  of  gaining  the  brilliant  victory 
which  was  destined  to  save  you,  are  only  due  to  the 
happiness  of  plea.sing  you,  and  to  the  secret  power  which 
gives  victory  where  your  wishes  are  fixed.  As  for  me,  all 
toy  endeavours  will  be  in   vain.     It  is  true   that  1   am 
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leading  an  army  against  your  proud  tyrants,  but  I  march 
Avith  trembling  for  I  know  that  your  good  wislies  are  not 
with  me,  and  tliat,  if  what  you  look  for  comes  to  pass 
the  happiness  of  yet  more  glorious  successes  will  be  for 

"^^u^u  ■  i!\  !"^'^T''  "^^y  ^"^  ^  *o  ^^  li"^^«^  from  the 
exalted  height  I  had  dreamt  of?  What  are  the  crimes  bv 
winch  i  may  have  deserved  such  a  fearful  downf  ill  9 

Elv  Ask  nothing  from  me  before  you  have  considered 
well  what  you  should  require  of  my  heait.  As  for  this 
coldness,  which  seems  to  pain  you,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  answer 
tor  me.  f  or  you  cannot  be  ignorant  that  I  know  some  of  the 
secrets  of  your  .soul ;  I  believe  you  too  noble  and  too  generous 
to  desire  me  to  do  vxhat  is  wrong.  Tell  me-is  it  just  that 
I  should  reward  an  act  of  faithlessness  ?  and  can  jou  offer 
to  me,  without  the  urmost  injustice,  a  heart  uhich  you 
have  already  offered  to  another?  Are  you  rigl,t  to  com- 
plain of  my  refusal  to  listen  to  your  vows,  when  I  prevent 
you  from  bringing  dishonour  upon  your  noble  fame  bv 
comniittmg  a  crime?  Yes,  my  lord,  a  crime;  for  a  first 
love  has  such  sacred  rights  over  a  noble  heart,  that  rather 
than  peld  to  a  second,  we  should  renounce  gi-eatness  and 
even  life  itself.  I  feel  for  you  the  deep  esteem  due  to 
great  courage  and  to  a  magnanimous  heart;  but  do  not 
ask  of  me  what  I  could  not  give  you ;  and  be  true  to  your 
hrst  choice.  Although  she  knows  of  your  new  feelings, 
see  with  what  tenderness  she  still  clings  to  her  love  for 
you ;  see  how  she  has  rejected  the  greatest  offers  for  the 
sake  of  an  ungrateful  lover— for  you  are  ungrateful,  my 
lord.  Consider  how,  because  of  her  love  for  you  she 
generously  refused  the  splendour  of  a  diadem !  s'ee  to 
how  many  dangers  she  has  been  exposed  for  your  sake 
and  render  to  her  heart  what  is  due  to  it.  ' 

Alph.  Ah  I  madam,  do  not  remind  me  of  her  virtues ' 
they  are  but  too  present  to  the  ungrateful  heart  which 
abandons  her,  and  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all  I  feel  for  her 
I  fear  I  should  not  seem  innocent  towards  you  Yes  I 
pity  her  in  spite  of  the  all-absorbing  love  which  biin'o^ 
me  to  your  feet !  Never  did  a  ray  of  hope  in  my  love  for 
you  enthral  my  soul  without  extorting  fur  her  a  sio-h  of 
regret,  witliout  reminding  me  of  the  first  raptures  ca^used 
by  her,  my  first  love;  without  making  me  reproach  myse 
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for  the  attraction  your  divine  charms  exercise  over  me, 
and  without  minglinj^  remorse  with  my  dearest  wish. 
Nay,  since  I  must  tell  you  all,  I  have  done  more  than 
suifer  all  this;  I  have  endeavoured  to  wrestle  with  mv 
love  for  you,  to  break  your  chains,  and  to  bring  again 
my  heart  umk-r  the  gentle  sway  of  it.s  first  conqxieror. 
But  it  is  all  in  vain,  my  constancy  must  yield  to  the 
power  that  destroy.s  me.  Were  my  whole  life  to  be  made 
wrc'tc-hed.  I  cannot  renounce  your  love.  I  cannot  bear  the 
terrible  thought  of  seeing  you  possessed  by  another :  the 
same  sun  which  shines  on  your  beauty  will  see  my  death 
before  that  moment  arrives.  I  know  that  I  forsake  a 
true-hearted  princess;  but  after  all,  madam,  am  I  guilty? 
What  liberty  is  luft  to  a  mortal  attracted  by  your  divino 
charms?  Alas!  I  am  more  to  be  pitied  than  she  is;  she 
lo.ses  but  a  faithless  lover ;  such  a  sorrow  should  soon  bo 
forgotten ;  while  I,  by  an  UTiparalleled  misfortune,  feel 
forced  to  abandon  a  gracious  lady,  and  to  sutler  besides  all 
the  torments  of  a  rejected  love. 

Elv.  You  have  no  t'irnients  but  those  you  choose  to 
create  for  yourself,  for  our  heart  is  always  in  our  power. 
It  is  true  that  at  times  wo  feel  its  weakness,  but  in  the  end 
rea.son,  the  master  .... 


ScEXE  III. — Dox  Garcia,  Donna   Elvira,  Don  Alphonso 
(thought  to  be  Don  Silvio). 

Gar.  Madam,  I  see  too  well  that  my  presence  inter- 
rupts your  conversation  very  inopportunel}' ;  to  say  the 
truth,  I  was  not  aware  that  I  should  find  such  good 
company. 

Elv.  I  am  as  much  surprised  as  you  can  be,  prince ; 
and  I,  no  more  thun  you,  expected  Don  Silvio's  visit. 

Gar.  I  believe  it,  madam,  since  you  say  so.  (to  D^x 
Silvio)  But  you,  my  lord,  why  not  forewarn  us  of  thi.s 
honour  ?  why  not  give  us  notice  of  the  pleasure  we  were 
to  expect,  and  allow  us  to  pay  you  the  respect  due  to  y>  u 

this  place  ? 

Alph.     My  lord,  you  are  so  taken  up  with  warlike  car -s 

at  I   thought   it   wrong   to   interrupt  you;    the   lofy 

vol.  I.  Q 
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thoughts  of  mighty  conquerors  stoop  but  with  dislike  to 
the  common  civilities  of  life. 

Gar.  But  the  mighty  conquerors  whose  warlike  cares 
you  are  pleased  to  notice,  far  from  loving  secrecy  prefi-r 
an  ari-ay  of  witnesses.  Their  souls,  trained  to  great  deeds 
from  infancy,  court  the  light  of  day,  and.  always  guided 
by  lofty  motives,  never  condescend  to  disguise.  Do  you 
not  endanger  the  renown  of  your  noble  virtues  by  using 
secret  means  of  penetrating  into  this  place,  and  are  you 
not  afraid  that  people  will  judge  this  action  as  unworth}.- 
of  you  ? 

Alph.  I  know  not  if  the  secrecy  I  have  used  in  this 
visit  will  be  blamed,  but  this  I  know,  prince,  that  I  have 
never  courted  obscurity  in  those  undertakings  that  re- 
quired light.  Were  I  to  undertake  aught  against  you, 
j-ou  would  have  no  reason  to  feai-  a  surprise.  I  would 
warn  j^ou  of  it  in  good  time,  and  leave  you  no  excuse  fur 
not  responding  to  my  call.  But  for  the  present  let  us 
conquer  all  hasty  passions,  and  let  us  not  forget  in  whose 
presence  we  are. 

Elv.  (to  D(»N  Garcia).  You  are  wrong,  prince,  and  his 
visit  is  such  that  you  .... 

Gar.  Ah !  madam,  it  is  too  much  for  you  to  espouse 
his  qr.arrel,  and  since  you  were,  you  said,  ignorant  of  his 
coming,  you  should  teach  your  heart  belter  how  to  dis- 
semble. Your  quickness  in  defending  him  is  but  a  strange 
proof  of  his  having  taken  you  by  surprise. 

Elv.  Believe  what  you  will;  it  is  (jf  so  little  import- 
ance to  me,  that  I  do  not  even  care  to  deny  your  accusa- 
tion. 

Gar.  Continue  your  heroic  pi  ide  ;  fear  not  to  lay  bare 
your  whole  heart ;  dissiunilate  no  longer ;  why  should 
you  uiis.iy  all  you  have  said  before.  Speak  !  speak !  lay 
aside  all  restraint,  say  that  you  are  moved  by  his  love, 
that  fur  you  his  presence  has  such  charm  .... 

Elv.  And  if  I  wish  to  love  him,  can  you  prevent  me? 
Have  you  any  right  over  my  heart?  and  must  it  wait  for 
your  leave  to  regiilate  its  desires  ?  Know  that  too  much 
pride  has  deceived  you,  if  you  think  you  have  any  autho- 
rity over  my  soul ;  know  that  my  feelings  proceed  from 
too  pure  a  source  for  me  to  wish  to  conceal  them  when 
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I  am  asked  to  declare  myself.  I  will  not  tell  you  whether 
I  love  the  count,  but  be  sure  of  this,  that  he  has  my 
greatest  esteem ;  his  noble  virtues,  which  I  admire,  make 
him  more  dtservinjj;  than  you  of  a  princess's  love.  Yes,  I 
diuply  value  his  attentions  and  his  care;  and  if  a  stern 
law  forbids  that  I  should  ever  be  his,  at  least  it  is  in  my 
power  to  assiire  him  that  I  shall  never  belong  to  you. 
Therefore,  bid  farewell  to  all  idle  expectations.  I  have 
spoken,  and  I  will  keep  my  word.  You  washed  me  to  give 
utterance  to  my  th>ughts;  I  have  done  so;  are  you  con- 
tent? Is  my  explanation  sufiScient  for  you?  Consider 
if,  in  order  to  remove  some  dark  suspicion,  there  are  not 
other  points  on  which  I  can  thnjw  light  ?  (to  Don  Silvio) 
But  in  the  meanwhile,  if  you  still  wish  to  retain  my 
esteem,  remember,  Count,  that  I  fully  rely  upon  your 
assistance,  and  that,  whatever  may  be  the  provocations 
you  may  receive,  we  have  need  of  your  aiTQ  to  punish  our 
tyrants.  Shut  your  ears  against  all  he  may  tell  you  in 
his  frenzy  :  remember  who  it  is  that  asks  this  of  you. 

(Exit.) 

Scene  IV. — Don  Garcia,  Don  Alphonso  {thoiujM  to  he 
Don  Silvio). 

Gar.  You  triumph,  and  your  soul  proudly  enjoys 
my  confusion.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  hear  a  full  con- 
fession, telling  us  of  our  victory  c/vcr  a  rival,  but  our  joy 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  our  rival  being  present  to  hear  that 
confession ;  my  hopes,  thus  haughtily  crushed,  are  illus- 
trious trophies  wherewith  to  crown  your  succesR.  Let 
your  soul  tase  deeply  its  cup  of  happiness,  but  beware 
Wt  its  hopes  be  never  realis(!d.  I  am  too  justly  incensed, 
and  many  things  may  yet  come  to  pa<s.  Once  let  I'ose, 
despair  knows  no  bounds,  and  everything  is  ju-^tifiable  to 
him  who  has  been  deceived.  If  the  faithless  princess, 
to  flatter  your  love,  has  even  now  given  her  word  never 
to  be  mine,  perhaps  my  indignation  will  find  means  to 
prevent  her  from  ever  being  yours. 

Alph,  I  fear  not  the  obstacles  you  may  oppose  to  me. 
We  shall,  ere  long,  know  who  has  hoped  in  vain  ;  each  of 
us  will  bo  able  by  his  valour  either  to  defend  his  happi- 

Q  2 
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noss  or  to  avenge  his  misfortunes.  But  as  between  rivals 
it  is  difficult  even  for  the  mo^t  calm  to  avoid  bitter  words, 
and  as  I  on  my  part  should  be  sorry  if  our  conversation 
caused  anger  to  either  of  us,  give  me  means  of  leaving 
this  place,  and  thus  end  the  painful  self-restraint  to  which 
I  am  subjected. 

Gar.  Nay;  do  not  fear  that  I  shall  compel  you  to 
violate  the  command  you  have  received.  However  just 
may  be  my  wrath  (wrath  flattering  to  your  pride),  I  know 
the  fitting  time  for  it  to  show  itself.  You  aie  at  liberty, 
Count.  Leave  us,  pioud  of  the  advantages  you  have 
obtained;  but  remember  that  my  death  alone  can  com- 
plete your  conquest. 

Ali'II.  When  the  time  comes,  fortune  and  the  success 
of  our  arms  shall  decide  our  destinies. 


ACT   IV. 

Scene  I. — Donna  Elvira,  Don  Alvarez. 

Elv.  Leave  me,  Don  Alvarez,  and  give  up  all  hopie  of 
ever  persuading  me  to  forget  this  offence.  The  wound  is 
too  deep,  and  all  your  endeavours  only  tend  to  make  it 
more  painful.  Does  the  prince  think,  forsootli,  that  his 
false  protestations  of  respect  will  make  me  yield  ?  No,  no ; 
he  has  provoked  my  indignation  too  much,  and  his  uselej^s 
repentance  which  has  brought  you  hither,  solicits  a  parddu 
he  shall  never  obtain. 

Alv.  Madam,  he  deserves  your  pity !  Never  was 
offence  expiated  with  deeper  remorse  ;  if  you  could  witness 
his  grief,  it  would  touch  your  heart,  and  you  would  foi  give 
him.  The  prince  is  at  an  age  when  a  man  follows  the 
fii-st  movements  of  his  heart,  and  when  passion  leaves 
little  room  for  reflection.  Don  Lopez,  deceived  by  a  false 
report,  was  the  cause  of  his  master's  mistake.  It  was  said 
concerning  the  count's  secret  visit  that  you  had  connived 
at  it.  The  prince  believed  this  rumour,  was  carried  away 
by  the  strength  of  his  love,  and  under  its  influence  deeply 
grieved  you.     But  he  now  acknowledges  his  error,  he  feeU 
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that  you  are  innocent ;  his  first  care  iu  disniissin;:;  Don 
Lo()ez  shows  plainly  his  deep  sense  of  remorse  fur  Laving 
offended  you. 

Elv.  He  too  readily  beliovps  in  my  innocence,  he 
cannot  as  Act  be  quite  sure  of  it:  tell  him  to  weigh  all 
things  care  fully,  and  not  to  make  too  much  haste  lest  he 
be  imposed  upon. 

Alv.     Madam,  he  is  well  assured  .... 

Elv.  It  is  enough ;  I  must  beg  of  you,  Dun  Alvarez, 
not  to  persist  in  a  discussion  which  is  painful  to  me :  it 
revives  in  me  a  soriow  which  is  most  inopi)oitune  at 
a  time  that  a  greater  trouble  weighs  upon  my  heart. 
The  reported  death  uf  the  illustrious  countess  has  filled 
my  mind  with  such  sadness,  that  there  is  in  mo  no  room 
left  for  other  grief. 

Alv.  It  may  be,  madam,  that  these  tidings  are  not 
true ;  but  the  news  which  I  have  to  take  to  the  prince  is 
very  cruel  in  its  certainty. 

Elv.  However  great  his  sufferings,  they  are  less  than 
he  deserves.  (^Exit  Alvarez.) 

SCKNE    II. — DONN'A    ElVIRA,    ElIZA. 

El.  I  waited,  madam,  till  he  was  gone  to  tell  you 
something  that  will  relieve  your  surprise  about  Donna 
Inez's  fate,  since  it  is  in  your  power  to  know  at  once  what 
has  become  of  her.  A  person  who  wishes  to  remain 
unknown,  has  sent  a  messenger  to  ask  audience  of  j'ou  in 
order  to  tell  you  alL 

Elv.     Eliza,  I  must  see  him  ;  let  him  come  quickly. 

El.  Only,  madam,  he  seems  bent  upon  being  seen  by 
no  one  but  yourself,  and  his  messenger  solicits  fur  him  a 
private  interview. 

Elv.  Very  well,  let  it  be  so.  I  will  give  orders  to 
that  eff'ect;  be  it  your  care  to  bring  him  in.  How  great  is 
my  impatience  I  Is  it  joy?  is  it  grief  that  is  awaiting 
me  ?  {Exit.) 

Scene  III. — Don  Pedro,  Eliza. 

El.     ^Vhere  .  .  .  .? 

Fed.     Yuu  are  looking  for  me,  madam  ? 
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El.     Where  is  your  master  ? 

Ped.     Close  at  hand  ;  shall  I  go  and  fetch  him  ? 

El.  Yes,  tell  him  to  come ;  tell  him  that  he  i? 
anxiously  expected,  and  that  he  will  be  seen  by  no  one  but 
the  princess.  (Exit  Don  Tedko.)  I  hardly  know  what  to 
think  of  all  this  mystery  and  of  all  the  precautions  he 
takes.     But  here  he  is  already. 

Scene  IV. — Donna  Inez  (disfjuised  as  a  man),  Euza. 

El.  Sir,  in  order  to  receive  you  we  have  ....  But 
what  do  I  see  ?     Ah  !  madam,  can  my  eyes  .  .  .  .  ? 

In.  Hush !  do  not  betray  me,  Eliza,  and  let  me  hope 
that  I  may  breatlie  in  peace  in  this  place.  I  spread  a 
report  of  my  death,  and,  thanks  to  this  deceit,  I  escaptd 
from  my  cruel  tyrants,  for  such  have  my  relations  proved 
to  be.  I  have  avoided  that  odious  marriage,  to  which  I 
should  have  preferred  death  itself.  Diessed  as  I  am,  and 
with  that  report  spread  abroad,  we  must  try  to  keep  my 
fate  a  secret  from  all.  I  may  thus  be  saved  from  that 
unjust  persecution  which  W(»ukl  follow  me  even  here. 

El.  I  am  glad  we  were  alone,  as  T  might  not  have  been 
able  to  have  liidden  my  surprise.  But  go  into  this  rMoni 
and  dry  the  tears  of  the  princess.  Your  presence  will  fill 
her  heart  with  joy.  Yon  will  find  her  alone,  she  herself 
has  taken  care  that  there  should  be  no  witness  to  your 
interview. 

Scene  V. — Don  Alvarez,  Eliza. 

El.     Is  it  you,  Don  Alvarez  ? 

Alv.  The  prince  sends  me  to  entreat  you  to  take  up 
his  cause.  Theie  is  no  hope  of  his  life,  fiir  Eliza,  unless 
he  obtains  a  moment  of  conversation  with  Donna  Elvira. 
He  is  beside  himself  ....  but  here  he  is. 

Scene  VI.— Don  Garcia,  Don  Alvarez,  Eliza. 

Gar.  Eliza,  pray  feel  for  my  misfortune ;  let  the 
terrible  sufferings  of  my  heart  find  an  advocate  in  you. 

El.  In  the  princess's  place  I  should  look  with  very 
different  eyes  upon  your  sufferings ;  but  either  the  direct 
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will  of  lloavcn  or  our  own  teinporamont  rnalces  us  have 
flitlereiit  opinions  up^n  all  tilings.  As  she  blames  yon, 
however,  and  looks  with  lutrror  n})on  your  jealousy,  1  slionUl 
counsel  ynu  to  trv  to  hide  from  her  eyes  what  so  ott'enils 
her.  A  full  understanding  whieh  makes  two  hearts  seem 
like  one  is  better  than  a  hundred  ordinary  attention-. 
This  similarity  of  thought  firmly  unites  them,  for  nothing 
pleases  us  so  much  as  to  see  ourselves  reprodueod  in  those 
wo  love. 

Gar.  I  know  it,  but  alas!  fate  seems  against  me; 
whenever  I  most  earnestly  endeavour  to  follow  s-o  wise  a 
]ilan,  snares  ari.>e  that  always  entrap  my  heart.  She  but 
too  plainly  in  the  presence  of  my  lival  forswore  my  love, 
and  gave  to  him  e»iger  proof  of  tenderness  ;  still  it  was 
wrong  of  me,  in  my  pa>sioi),  to  accuse  her  of  having  intio- 
ducL'd  him  heie,  and  I  should  experience  the  greatest 
distress,  if  I  left  upon  her  mind  the  impression  that  she 
has  any  just  gi'ound  of  comfdaint  against  me.  Yes,  if 
she  forsakes  me,  it  shall  only  be  through  the  faithlessness 
of  her  heart.  I  will  by  accusing  myself  of  my  too  great 
impetuosity  in  blaming  her,  leave  no  excuse  for  her  in- 
gratitude. 

El.  Give  her  resentment  time  to  abate  before  you  try 
to  see  her  again. 

Gar.  All  !  if  you  h  vo  any  regard  for  me,  arrange  an 
interview  ;  it  is  a  request  she  must  grant  me,  and  i  will 
not  move  from  here  before  her  ciuel  disdain  shows  at 
least  .... 

Eh.     I  beg  of  you  to  defer  for  a  time  this  explanation. 

Gar.     Ko,  no,  in  vain  would  you  persuade  me. 

El.  (aside).  The  pnncess  alone  can  send  him  away , 
a  word  fioin  her  will  be  sufficient,  {io  Don  Garcia)  Stay 
here,  my  lord,  1  \vill  go  and  speak  to  her. 

Gar.  Tell  her  that  I  have  banished  from  my  presence 
Don  Lo{icz,  whose  information  caused  my  ofi'ence,  that 
never  ho  ...  . 

Sci:ne  VII. — Don  Garcia,  Don  Alvari:z. 

Gar.  (looking  in  at  the  door  left  haJf-open  hij  Eliza"). 
What  do  I  see  I  just  heavens !  can  i  believe  my  own  e->os' 
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Alas,  how  should  I  donbt  what  they  now  behold !  The 
measure  of  my  afflictions  is  full.  This  fatal  blow  com- 
pletely overwhelms  me !  When  my  heart  felt  crushed 
with  suspicion,  it  was  the  warning  voice  of  Heaven  telling 
me  of  the  fearful  disgrace  to  come. 

Alv.  What  have  you  seen,  my  lord,  that  can  thus 
move  you  ? 

Gar.  What  my  reason  refuses  to  believe ;  the  over- 
throw of  all  creation  would  astonish  me  less.  All  is  over 
with  me  ....  fate  ....  I  cannot  speak  .... 

Alv.     My  lord,  endeavour  to  be  calm. 

Gar.     I  have  seen  .  .  .  Vengeance  !     0  Heaven  1 

Alv.     What  sudden  alarm  .... 

Gar.     Nothing  but  death  is  left  to  mo  ! 

Alv.     But,  my  lord,  what  could  .... 

Gar.  Ah !  I  am  undone !  I  am  betrayed !  I  am 
murdered  !  A  man — can  I  say  it  and  live  ? — a  man  in  the 
arms  of  the  faithless  Elvira ! 

Alv.     My  lord  !  the  princess  is  so  virtuous  that  .... 

Gar.  Ah !  do  not  ....  Don  Alvarez,  you  cannot 
speak  for  her  honour  when  my  eyes  have  witnessed  so 
base  an  action. 

Alv.  Our  pasisions  often  mislead  us,  my  lord,  and  make 
deceptions  seem  true  to  us. 

Gar.  Don  Alvarez,  leave  me.  I  can  listen  to  no 
adviser  on  such  an  occasion,  1  can  only  follow  the  dictate  s 
of  my  wrath. 

Alv.  (aside).  All  arguments  are  useless  in  his  state  of 
mind. 

Gar.  0  fatal  wound  !  but  I  must  see  who  it  is,  and 
with  my  own  hand  jmnish  ....  But  see,  she  is  coming. 
Ah !  my  rage,  be  still ! 


Scene  VIII.— Donna  Elvira,  Don  Garcia,  Don  Alvarez. 

Elv.  Well,  wliat  is  it  you  want?  However  bold  you 
may  be,  can  you  hope  for  anything  after  such  outrageous 
conduct?  Dare  you  again  piesent  yourself  before  me? 
What  have  you  to  say  that  it  will  become  me  to  hear? 

Gar.     That  all  the  wickedness  a  soul  is  capable  of,  can 
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in  nothing  be  compared  to  your  perfidy ;  that  fate,  devils, 
and  incensed  Heaven  never  produced  anything  so  wortli- 
le*;s  as  yourself. 

Elv.  Ah  !  I  was  expecting  an  apology  for  your  outrage, 
but  you  use,  I  see,  a  different  style. 

Gar.  Yes,  yes.  Yo\i  little  thought  that  1  should  see 
you  in  your  lover's  arms,  that  I  should  be  led  most  fatally 
to  behold  througli  this  open  door  your  shame  and  my  own 
doom.  So  the  happy  lover  has  returned  'i  Or  is  it  some 
new  rival  unknown  to  me  ?  O  Iloaven  !  give  my  heart 
sufficient  ei  durance  to  bear  such  dreadful  tortures.  Ah! 
yes,  let  the  blush  of  shame  cover  your  face  ;  you  are  right, 
for  your  treHchcry  is  known.  So  the  presentiments  of  my 
heart  wore  true,  its  alarms  were  but  too  wlII  founded,  and 
those  frequent  suspicions  which  were  thought  odious,  were 
Hue  guides  to  what  my  eyes  have  now  seen.  Yes,  in  spite 
of  all  your  skill  in  dissimulation,  Heaven  hinted  to  nie 
what  1  had  to  fear.  But  do  not  think  that  1  shall  bear 
this  insult  unavenged.  1  know  that  it  is  not  in  our  power 
tj  govern  onr  inclinations  ;  that  love  is  alwaj-s  spontaneous  ; 
that  wo  cannot  enter  a  heart  by  force,  aiid  that  eveiy 
heart  is  free  to  name  its  conqueror.  I  would  not  complain, 
therefore,  if  you  had  from  the  fiist  spoken  to  me  without 
deceit;  for  although  you  would  have  crushed  witldn  me 
the  very  springs  of  my  life,  I  should  have  blamed  none 
but  my  fate  for  it.  But  to  think  that  m}'  love  was  en- 
couraged by  you!  It  is  such  a  treacheious,  such  a 
perfidious  action,  that  no  punishment  seems  too  great  for 
it.  After  such  an  outrage,  fear  everything  from  me;  1  am 
no  longer  master  of  myself,  anger  has  conqueied  me. 
Betrayed  on  all  sides,  my  love  will  revenge  itself  to  the 
utmost.  I  will  sacrifice  everything  to  my  fury,  and  end 
my  despair  with  my  life. 

V.\N.  I  have  shown  great  forbearance  in  listening  to 
you  ;  may  I  not  speak  fieely  in  my  tuin  ? 

(lAU.  And  pray,  with  what  fine  speeches  inspired  by 
falsehood  will  you  .  .  .  .  ? 

Elv.  If  you  still  have  anything  to  saj'  you  may  g"  '.'-d. 
I  am  leady  to  hear  you.  If  not,  perhaps  you  will  listen 
\^^  me  for  a  moment  or  two. 

Gar.     W  ell,  I  li.^-ten.    0  Heaven!  what  patience  is  minol 
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Elv.  I  will  conquer  my  indignation,  and  will  reply 
calmly  to  your  insulting  words. 

Gar.     Ko  doubt,  considering  .... 

Elv.  I  have  li.-tened  to  you  as  long  as  you  pleased, 
pray  do  the  like  for  me.  I  stand  amazed  before  my  destiny, 
and  I  shall  believe  that  there  never  was  anything  under 
heaven  more  strange,  more  outrageous,  or  more  difHcult  to 
believe.  I  have  a  lover  whose  whole  caie  is  to  persecute 
me ;  who  in  spite  of  the  numerous  pi  otistations  of  love 
that  pass  his  lips,  has  not  the  least  e-teem  fur  me  in  his 
heart, — nothing  that  can  do  justice  to  tlie  blood  from  which 
I  spring, — nothing  that  can  defend  the  innucence  of  my 
actions  against  the  least  shadow  of  a  false  appearance. 
Yes,  I  see  ....  (Dox  Garcia  shows  an  impatient  desire  to 
spealc.)  I  beg  of  you  not  to  interrupt  me.  I  nee  my  mis- 
fortune carried  to  that  extent  that  he  who  would  have 
me  believe  that  he  loves  me,  and  who  ought  to  take  up 
my  cause  against  the  whole  uuiverse  if  any  doubted  my 
honour,  is  its  greatest  enemy.  He  seizes  every  occasion  of 
suspecting  me;  he  not  only  suspects,  he  also  indulges  in 
Kcenes  of  violence  which  cannot  but  deeply  wound  my  love. 
Far  from  acting  like  a  lover  who  would  rather  die  than 
oii'end  her  he  loves,  who  would  hardly  complain,  and  who 
alludes  with  tlie  greatest  respect  only  to  the  suspicions 
lie  may  have,  if  once  a  doubt  has  entered  his  mind,  he 
directly  proceeds  to  extreme  measures,  and  is  all  rage, 
invectives,  and  threats.  However,  I  will  forget  all 
that  may  render  him  odious  to  me,  I  will,  out  of  pure 
kindness,  make  this  new  affront  an  ojiportunity  for  a  re- 
conciliation.— The  unkind  tri  atment  I  have  just  borne 
comes  from  what  you  accidentally  saw,  and  I  do  not  mean 
to  contradict  the  testimony  of  your  eyes,  for  perhaps  you 
had  reason  to  be  surprised. 

Gar.     And  is  not  .  .  .  .  ? 

Elv.  I  have  not  yet  done;  bear  with  me  a  little  longer 
and  you  shall  soon  know  what  resolution  I  have  come  to. 
Our  whole  future  is  now  in  the  balance  :  you  are  on  the 
brink  of  a  great  precipice,  and  you  can  be  saved  or  lost  for 
ever,  according  to  the  couise  you  take.  If,  notwithstanding 
what  3'ou  have  seen,  Pi'ince,  you  dct  towaids  me  as  you 
ought,  and  .•dimply  believe  me  when  I  condemn  as  wrong  tiiis 
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outburst  in  jou  ;  if,  tipon  my  word  alone,  you  can  bring 
yoursL-lf  to  believe  that  I  am  iunocent,  and  if  on  that  word 
you  banish  all  your  suspicions  ;  this  siibnxission,  this  proof 
of  your  esteem,  shall  blot  out  of  my  heart  all  I  have 
Kullered  from  yon  ;  I  then  •will  instantly  retract  all  I  said 
in  the  first  moineut  of  my  just  indignation.  If,  some  day, 
it  is  given  to  uie  to  ehouso  freely  f'r  myself  without 
prejudice  to  the  duties  of  my  birth,  your  ready  submission 
having  satisfied  my  honour,  I  promise  to  reward  yoixr  love 
with  my  heart  and  hand.  But  understand  well  now 
what  I  have  to  tell  you.  If  with  this  oiler  I  do  not  prevail 
upon  you  to  abandon  all  your  jealous  suspicions;  if  you 
are  not  satiNfi<'d  with  the  assurance  my  luart  and  birth  can 
give  yon;  if  your  distrust  compels  me  to  produce  a  proof 
of  my  innocence  in  order  to  convince  you,  I  am  ready  to 
do  80,  and  you  shall  be  satisfied;  only  lemember  that  fiom 
that  moment  all  is  ended  between  us ;  you  must  for  ever 
renounce  all  pretensions  to  my  hand.  I  t;ike  Heaven  to 
witness,  that  if  it  comes  to  this,  whatever  fate  may  have  in 
store  for  us,  I  will  rather  die  than  belong  to  you.  Choose 
between  either  alternative ;  one  or  the  other  may  satisfy  you. 
Gar.  Kighteous  Heaven!  couhl  any  one  possibly  think 
of  anything  more  deceitful  and  unfiir?  Did  evur  malice 
find  in  hell  daiker  treachery  and  a  more  merciless  wa}-  nf 
embarrassing  a  lover  ?  Ah!  faithless  woman,  you  well  know 
how  to  take  advantage  of  my  great  weakness,  and  make  'he 
deep  yearning  love  I  have  for  you,  serve  your  own  ends ! 
Your  treachery  discovered,  you  must,  find  an  excuse,  and 
you  cunningly  ofl'er  to  forgive  me.  With  assumed  kind- 
ness you  invent  sonie  trick  to  divert  my  wrath.  You 
want  to  save  a  wretched  lover  from  the  vengeance  th  .t 
threatens  him,  and  you  therefore  try  to  entangle  my  reason 
with  your  artifice.  Yes,  you  wouhl  fain  pievent  me  from 
persisting  in  an  inquiry  which  must  prove  your  guilt, 
i'retending  to  be  altogether  innocent,  you  refuse  mo  all 
convincing  proofs,  except  ujion  such  conditions  as  yuu 
most  fervently  hope  my  love  will  never  accept.  But  you 
are  mistaken  if  you  think  you  can  deceive  me.  Yes,  I  am 
resolved  to  see  what  is  to  plead  in  your  defence,  wh  it 
j)rodigy  can  justify  the  baseness  I  beheld,  and  condemn 
my  anger. 
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Elv.  Eemember  that  by  ibis  cboice  you  abandon  all 
pretensions  to  the  heart  of  Donna  Elvira. 

Gar.  Re  it  so.  I  subscribe  to  it  all ;  besides,  as  I  am 
now  situated,  my  pretensions  cease. 

Elv.  You  will  repent  having  given  way  to  your 
wrath. 

Gar.  No,  no ;  all  this  is  mere  trifling  ;  it  belongs  rather 
to  me  to  foiewarn  you  that  another  may  perhaps  soon 
]  t'pent.  The  traitor,  whoever  he  be,  will  find  it  difficult 
to  save  his  life  from  the  fury  of  my  vengeance. 

Elv.  Ah !  I  have  borne  with  this  too  Lnig ;  my  poor, 
foolish  heart  is  angry  at  last.  Let  us  abandon  the  sense- 
less lover  to  his  own  caprice,  and  since  he  wishes  to 
destroy  all  hope,  let  him  destroy  it.  (to  Don  Garcia)  You 
compel  me  to  act  against  my  own  wish,  but  I  will  give 
you  no  more  occasion  to  offend  me. 

Scene  IX. — Donna  Elvira,  Don  Garcia,  Eliza,  Don 
Alvarez. 

Elv.     (^0  Eliza).     Desire  my  beloved  to   come  .  ,  . 
Go,  you  understand  me,  say  that  I  earnestly  ask  it. 

Gar.     And  can  I  ....  ? 

Elv.     Patience,  you  will  be  satisfied. 

El.  (aside,  going  out).  This  is  no  doubt  some  new  freak 
of  his  jealousy. 

Elv.  I  hope  you  will  persevere  in  this  noble  indig- 
nation to  the  last;  and  above  all,  remember  what  price 
you  have  paid. 

Scene  X. — Donna  Elvira,  Don  Garcia,  Donna  Inez, 
Eliza,  Don  Alvarez. 

Elv.  (to  Don  Garcia,  showing  him  Donna  Inez).  Thanks 
to  Heaven,  you  may  behold  her  who  has  given  rise  to  your 
generous  suspicions.  Look  well  on  this  face,  and  see  if 
you  do  not  recognise  at  once  the  features  of  Donna  Inez. 

Gar.     0  heavens ! 

Elv.  If  the  anger  that  sways  your  soul  also  afflicts 
your  sight,  there  are  other  eyes  you  can  consult.  These 
will  leave  you  no  room  to  doubt.     The  report  of  her  death 
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was  spiead  to  secure  her  from  the  power  of  the  tyrant  wlio 
l>erstciited  hor.  Under  this  dress,  she  disguised  herself 
to  protit  by  her  pretended  death,  (to  J)onxa  Jnez)  Forgive 
me,  I  pray,  madam,  if  I  have  been  forced  to  reveal  your 
f-ecret,  and  to  frustrate  your  iTitentions.  I  ."-ee  myself  ex- 
})u8ed  to  Don  Gaicia's  insults;  I  am  deprived  of  all  liberty 
of  action,  and  my  honour,  ever  siispectrd,  is  at  each  moment 
forced  to  defend  itself.  Don  Garcia,  mad  with  jealousy, 
saw  us  ^^hen  I  was  so  happy  in  embracing  yon,  and 
I  have  had  to  sulft-r  the  grossest  indignities,  (to  Don 
Garcia)  Yes,  behold  the  cauj-e  of  your  wrath,  and  the 
convincing  proofs  you  would  have  of  my  shame.  Now, 
tnjoy  like  an  absolute  tyrant  the  explanations  you  were 
determined  to  have;  but  remember  that,  on  my  part,  I 
Gin  never  blot  out  of  my  memory  the  heinous  offence  for 
which  I  am  the  victim.  If  I  ever  forget  my  promise,  may 
Heaven  pour  its  severest  chastisements  upon  m\-  head  ; 
let  a  thunderbolt  reduce  me  to  ashes  if  I  ever  li-ten  to 
your  love.  Come,  Inez;  let  us  leave  a  spot  contaminated 
by  the  looks  of  a  furious  monster ;  let  us  floe  from  the 
infection  of  his  contact;  let  us  avoid  the  onslanglit  of  his 
mad  rage;  henceforth  let  our  only  study  bo  the  means  of 
freeing  ourselves  fiom  his  hands. 

In.  My  lord,  you  have  wronged  virtue  itself  by  your 
violent  and  unjust  suspicions.      (Exeunt  Elvira  and  Inez.) 

Scene  XI. — Don  Garcia,  Don  Alvarez. 

Gar.  What  a  fatal  gleam  of  light  has  burst  over  my 
deceived  imagination  ;  it  leaves  no  other  alternative  to  my 
soul  but  horror  and  deep  despair!  Ah!  Don  Aharez,  I 
see  that  yon  were  right,  that  hell  has  breathed  its  poison 
into  my  soul,  and  that  I  have  no  greater  enemy  than 
myself.  To  what  purpose  do  I  love  with  the  most  ardent 
love  that  ever  was  felt,  if  my  passion  only  shows  itself 
by  transports  of  jealousy  which  torment  mo  and  make  it 
hateful?  My  death  alone  can  avenge  her  for  the  insult 
oflFered  to  her  divine  charms.  Alas !  what  could  I  do  now  ? 
I  have  lost  the  only  object  that  made  life  dear  to  me. 
I  could  renounce  aU  hope  of  her  love,  and  it  will  be  still 
easier  to  abandon  life  itself. 
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Alv.     M;y  lord  .... 

Gar.  Yes,  Don  Alvarez,  I  can  live  no  longer ;  no  per- 
suasion shall  deter  me  from  this  resolution,  but  in  hastening 
ray  end  I  wish  to  render  an  important  service  to  the  prin- 
cess. Animated  by  this  noble  desire,  I  will  seek  some 
glorious  means  of  quitting  life.  I  will  prove  my  love  by 
some  wortliy  deed  of  valour,  so  that  when  I  die  for  her 
^ake,  she  may  pity  me,  and  on  seeing  herself  levenged,  she 
may  feel  that  if  I  offended,  it  was  through  an  excess  of  love. 
IMy  hand  shall  be  the  one  to  deal  the  mortal  blow  to  the 
Tisurper  Mauregat.  I  will  be  beforehand  with  Castile,  and 
thus  1  shall  have  the  pleasure  in  death  of  snatching  this 
honour  from  my  rival's  grasp. 

Alv.  Such  a  sei-vice  would,  no  doubt,  my  lord,  cancel 
your  offence ;  but  to  hazard  .... 

Gar.     Let  me  fulfil  my  duty. 


ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — Don  Alvarez,  Eltza. 

Alv.  No,  never  was  there  such  a  painful  surprise.  He 
had  just  matured  that  noble  plan,  and  had  centred  all 
the  earnestness  of  his  despair  upon  the  desiie  of  killing 
Mauregat.  By  this  deed  of  valour  he  hoped  to  obtain  his 
pardon,  and  to  avoid  the  mortification  of  sharing  his  glory 
with  his  rival.  He  had  just  left  here  when  the  unwelcome 
tidings  reached  him  that  the  rival  he  wished  to  forestall 
had,  by  slaying  the  traitor,  snatched  from  him  the  honour 
for  which  he  was  longing.  Don  Alphonso,  who  is  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  this  prompt  victory,  will  now  show  him- 
self, according  to  Dun  Silvio's  wish,  and  will  come  here  to 
fetch  his  sister.  It  is  publicly  said,  and  readily  believed, 
that  Don  Alphonso  intends  giving  his  sister  in  marriage 
to  Don  Silvio  as  a  reward  for  having  opened  to  him  a  way 
to  the  throne. 

El.  Donna  Elvira  has  heard  this  news ;  Don  Louis  has 
confirmed  it,  and  he  has  sent  her  word  that  Leon  is  now 
waiting  for  her  happy  return  with  Don  Alphonso,  and 
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that  she  is  to  receive  a  hiisbunJ  from  the  hands  of  her 
brother.  Altliou<;h  he  does  not  name  him,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  the  husband  must  be  Don  Silvio. 

Alv.     This  blow  to  the  prince  .... 

El.  "Will  prove  very  hard  to  bear,  and  I  pity  him  in 
his  misfortune.  Yet,  if  I  am  not  mi-taken,  he  is  still 
dear  to  her  he  has  oU'ended.  Notwith-standing  the  success 
boasted  of,  the  jtrincess  shows  no  very  great  satisfaction  at 
the  newB  of  her  brother's  coming  or  at  the  letter,  but  .... 

Scene  II. — Donna  Elvira,  Donna  Inez   {disguised  as  a 
mill),  Eliza,  Don  Alvarez. 

Elv.  Don  Alvarez,  ask  the  prince  to  come  here,  (to 
Donna  Inez)  Madam,  allow  me  to  speak  to  him  in  your 
presence  of  this  unexj'ected  turn  of  events  which  has  taken 
mo  by  surprise,  and  do  not  accuse  me  of  changing  ruy  mind 
too  quickly,  if  I  cease  all  resentment  against  him.  His 
unforeseen  niisfortiine  has  eliected  a  change  in  my  heart. 
He  is  unhapj'V  enough  without  having  to  bear  with  my 
hatred  also.  Heaven,  who  sends  him  such  a  fiery  trial, 
has  but  too  well  heard  my  oath.  When  he  offended  my 
honour,  I  vow»d  openly  never  to  bo  his ;  but  wlun  I  see 
destiny  take  up  my  revenge,  I  feel  that  I  tro;ited  his  love 
too  severely.  The  ill-success  of  whatever  he  undertakes 
for  my  sake  cancels  his  offence,  and  restores  to  him  my 
love.  Yes ;  I  am  more  than  revenged  by  such  terrible 
failures.  Yes,  they  have  more  than  revenged  me,  and 
have  disarmed  my  indignation.  Now  I  only  care  to  com- 
fort an  unha])i)v  lover  in  his  misfoitunes;  I  believe 
that  his  love  well  deserves  the  compassion  I  would  show 
him. 

In.  It  w(  uld  be  wrong  to  blame  the  tender  feelings 
Tou  still  have  for  him,  when  he  has  for  you  .... 
He  is  coming.  His  face  shows  but  too  plainly  what  he 
has  suffered  fmm  this  unforeseen  turn  of  events. 

Scene  III. — Don  Garcia,  Donna  Elvira,  Donna  Inez, 

Eliza. 

Gar.  Madam,  how  will  you  bear  with  the  odious 
presence  uf  one  who  .  . 
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Elv.  Prince,  let  us  speak  no  more  of  my  resentment; 
your  fate  has  wrought  a  change  in  my  heart.  When  I 
contemplate  your  helplessness  under  its  hard  dealing,  my 
wrath  ceases,  and  our  peace  is  made.  Yes,  although  you 
have  desei-ved  the  afflictions  which  Heaven  has  sent  you  ; 
although  in  your  jealous  suspicions  you  attacked  my  repu 
tatiou  and  treated  me  with  incredible  indignity,  I  must 
confess  that  I  pity  your  misfortune  so  fur  as  to  be  almost 
snd  at  our  success.  I  hate  the  immense  service  Don  Silvio 
has  rendered,  since  my  heart  must  be  sacrificed  to  reward 
it.  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  recall  the  moments 
when  my  oath  only  stood  between  us.  However,  you 
know  how  our  fate  is  always  dependent  on  public  interests, 
and  that  the  brother  who  disposes  of  my  hand  is  also  my 
king.  Submit  like  me,  Prince,  to  tlie  reasons  of  state  to 
which  a  woman  of  my  birth  is  always  subject ;  and  if  your 
love  meets  with  great  trials,  let  the  interest  I  take  in  yon 
be  your  comfort ;  do  not  make  use  of  the  power  your  valour 
gives  you  in  this  place.  It  would  be  but  an  unworthy 
struggle  for  you  to  try  and  resist  destiny.  We  in  vain 
oppose  its  decrees  ;  and  a  ready  submission  is  proof  of  great- 
ness. Do  not  rebel,  therefore,  against  what  fate  evidently 
requires  of  you.  Open  the  gates  of  Astorga  to  the  brother 
I  am  expecting;  allow  my  sad  heart  to  give  him  the 
homage  he  has  a  right  to  expect  from  me,  and  perhaps 
this  fatal  duty  which  I  render  him  against  my  will,  may 
not  have  all  the  consequences  you  fear. 

Gar,  Madam,  your  kindness  in  wishing  to  soften  the 
cruel  blow  I  am  to  expect,  is  beyond  all  that  could  be  said. 
Better  leave  me  to  the  horrors  of  my  harsh  destiny ;  ycm 
have  a  right  to  do  so.  After  what  I  have  done  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  I  have  deserved  the  greatest  punishment. 
I  know  that  whatever  evil  may  befall  me,  I  have  lost  all 
right  to  complain,  Alas  !  in  my  utter  misery,  where  can  I 
find  boldness  enough  to  complain  of  your  feelings  towards 
me?  I  made  myself  odious  to  you  by  insulting  you,  and 
when,  in  my  wish  to  sacrifice  myself  to  j'ou,  I  thought  of 
rendering  some  service  to  your  family,  I  had  the  bitterness 
to  be  forestalled  by  a  rival.  Now  I  can  pretend  to  nothing  ; 
I  justly  deserve  the  blow  by  which  I  am  threatened,  aiwl 
I  see  it  coming  without  daring  to  implore  you  to  have 
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pity  on  me.  The  only  thing  left  me  in  my  exfremo  tlis- 
tress  is  to  seek  a  remedy  in  myself,  and  by  death  to  find  a 
solution  to  all  these  miseries.  Yes,  Don  Alphonso  will 
Boon  be  here,  and  my  riviJ  is  already  announced.  lie  has 
lost  no  time  in  coining  to  claim  his  reward  fur  the  death  of 
the  tyrant.  Fear  not  that  I  ^hall  make  nso  of  the  ])owor  I 
have  here  ;  were  you  to  authorize  me,  there  is  notliing  in 
the  world  I  would  not  brave  to  secure  possession  of  you, 
but  I  have  no  right  to  expect  such  a  signal  fiivonr,  when  I 
have  done  everything  to  make  you  hate  me;  I  will  not 
oppose  the  fulfilment  of  your  just  intentions  with  a  useless 
struggle.  No,  you  have  full  freedom  of  action.  I  will 
open  the  gates  of  Astorga  to  this  hapj^y  conqueror,  and 
will  submit  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  my  fate. 

Scene  IV. — Donna   Elvira,  Donna   Inez   (disguised  as  a 
man),  Eliza. 

Elv.  Do  not  think  that  his  despair  is  the  only  cause 
of  my  affliction.  You  will  do  me  but  justice  if  you  be- 
lieve that  above  all  things  I  grieve  for  you,  and  that 
friendship  is  to  me  dearer  than  love.  If  I  complain  of  a 
dire  misfortune,  it  is  that  Heaven  in  its  anger  should  have 
found  in  me  those  shafts  it  hurls  against  yoii,  and  made 
me  guilty  of  giving  rise  to  a  passion  which  makes  Don 
Silvio  treat  your  kind  heart  so  unworthily. 

Is.  This  is  an  accident  for  which  you  should  not  com- 
plain to  Heaven  on  my  accoimt.  If  my  feeble  attractions 
were  to  expose  me  to  the  misfortune  of  being  forsaken  by 
my  lover,  Heaven  could  not  more  soften  the  blow  than  by 
choosing  you  to  captivate  the  heart  I  loved ;  and  I  should 
not  feel  dishonoured  by  an  inconstancy  arising  from  yoiir 
.superior  attractions.  If  I  am  distrtssetl  because  of  this 
inconstancy,  it  is  that  I  foresee  it  will  prove  fatal  to  your 
love.  In  the  deep  grief  I  fcfcl  for  you,  I  rejiroaeh  myself 
for  not  having  been  able  to  retain  a  heart  whose  devotion 
to  you  so  greatly  interferes  with  your  happiness. 

Elv.  Rather  blame  yourself  for  yom-  unlbrtunafe  silence, 
which  kept  your  mutual  devotion  a  secret  fr  'Ui  nie.  If  I 
had  knowTi  it  sooner,  perhaps  we  should  both  have  been 
spared  many  a  sorrow.     My  coldness  from  Ihe  beginning 
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might  liave  crushed  the  hopes  of  an  incoiiir..ctnt  lover,  and 
have  perhaps  made  him  return  .... 

In.     Here  he  is. 

Ely.  You  can  remain  without  meeting  his  gaze.  Do 
not  leave  me ;  and  however  painful  it  may  be  to  hear  what 
I  shall  tell  him  .... 

In.  I  consent,  although  I  know  well  that  any  one 
in  my  place  would  avoid  being  present  at  such  an  in- 
terview. 

Elv.  If  Heaven  seconds  my  wishes,  you  will  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  it. 

Scene  V. — Don  Alphonso  {iJiougU  to  he  Don  Silvio),  Donna 
Elvira,  Donna  Inez  (disguised  as  a  man),  Eliza. 

Elv.  Before  you  speak,  I  beseech  you,  my  lord,  to  hear 
me  for  a  moment.  Fame  has  already  brought  to  us  the 
news  of  the  wonders  you  have  achieved,  and  I  am 
astonished  to  see,  as  all  do,  how,  thanks  to  you,  our  fortunes 
have  quickly  changed.  I  am  fully  aware  that  such  eminent 
services  cannot  be  too  highly  rewarded,  and  that  nothing 
could  be  refused  to  him  who  has  placed  my  brother  upon  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  Yet  whatever  my  brother  in  his 
gratitude  may  oifer  you,  pray  make  a  generous  use  cf  your 
advantages,  and  do  not  suffer  that  your  glorious  deeds 
should  cause  me  to  bend  under  an  imperious  yoke.  When 
you  are  fully  aware  of  the  state  of  my  heart,  let  not  your 
love  persist  in  triumphing  over  a  just  refusal,  and  allow 
the  brother,  whom  I  shall  soon  meet,  to  begin  his  reign 
oy  an  act  of  tyranny  over  me.  Leon  has  other  rewards 
with  which  to  honour  your  couiage ;  and  to  offer  you  a 
heart  which  can  only  be  yours  by  compulsion  is  a  prize 
unworthy  of  you.  Can  you  bo  satisfied  by  possessing, 
through  coercion,  the  person  you  love?  It  is  a  sorry 
advantage,  and  a  noble-minded  lover  will  always  i-efuse  to 
be  happy  upon  such  conditions.  He  would  rather  owe 
nothing  to  the  force  which  birth  brings  to  bear,  and  his 
devotion  to  her  he  loves  is  always  too  great  to  suffer  her 
to  be  sacrificed  to  him  as  a  victim.  It  is  not  that  I  reserve 
for  another  what  I  refuse  to  you ;  no,  my  lord.  I  promise 
this  to  you.     I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  that  no  one 
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will  ever  have  any  right  over  me,  that  a  holy  retreat  will 
>ecnre  me  from  any  other  .... 

Alfh.  Madam,  I  have  listened  too  long  to  remon- 
strances which  are  due,  on  your  part,  to  a  too  ready 
crodence  of  a  false  repoit.  Allow  me  in  a  few  words  to 
undeceive  you.  I  know  that  evei-j'wliere  it  is  said,  and 
1  elicved,  that  I  inflicted  death  upon  the  tyrant,  but  it  is 
only  to  the  people  it.vtlf,  stirred  up  by  Don  Louis,  that  such 
an  honour  is  due.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  rumour 
that  it  was  owing  to  my  valour,  l.^on  Louis,  the  better 
to  carry  out  his  generous  purpose,  spread  a  report  that, 
helped  by  my  followers,  I  had  made  myself  master  of  the 
Town.  The  )  eople,  excited  by  this  news,  hastened  to  put. 
the  usurper  to  death.  Don  Louis'  cautions  zeal  has  done 
everything,  and  he  has  just  sent  me  word  of  it  by  one  of 
his  confidants.  Yet,  a  secret  of  great  importance,  which 
will  astoni>h  you  as  much  as  it  did  me,  was  at  the  same 
time  revealed  to  me.  You  are  expecting  a  brother,  and 
Leon  its  rightful  sovereign;  behold  him  before  }on!  I  am 
Alphonso.  My  life  saved,  and  my  having  been  brought 
up  as  the  Prince  of  Castile  are  gloiious  proofs  of  the  love 
which  united  Don  Louis  and  the  king  our  father.  The 
former  has  in  his  possession  all  the  proofs  of  the  secret,  and 
will  show  its  truth  before  the  whole  world.  Now,  another 
anxiety  has  taken  possession  of  my  mind,  not  that  my 
conduct  towards  you  is  not  clear  to  me.  and  that  the  lover 
struggles  in  my  heart  with  the  bi other.  No;  my  love 
receives  without  munnur  the  change  of  affection  com- 
manded by  n  itnro,  and  the  tie  of  relationship  which  unites 
us  has  so  well  altered  the  nature  of  the  love  I  had  for  you, 
that  my  heart  now  only  longs  for  its  former  chains,  and. 
for  the  means  of  giving  to  the  adorable  Inez  all  that  her 
extreme  goodness  has  deserved.  But  her  unknown  fate  fills 
me  with  anxiety,  and  if  what  is  reported  proved  to  bo 
true,  in  vain  would  Le^m  call  me  to  fill  the  vacant  throne. 
A  crown  has  no  temptation  for  me  unless  the  joy  were 
given  mo  of  placing  it  on  the  head  c.f  her  for  whom 
Heaven  destined  me.  for  so  I  may  make  amends  for  the 
wrong  I  have  dune  to  her  noble  virtues.  Madam,  it  is 
through  you  I  expect  to  hear  what  has  become  of  her. 

b2 
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I  beseech  yon,  tell  me  all  yon  know ;  hasten  my  despair 
or  the  happiness  of  my  whole  life. 

Elv.  Do  not  wonder  if  1  take  some  time  to  answer  you, 
my  lord  ;  this  news  has  hewildered  me,  I  will  nut  take 
upon  myself  to  tell  you  whether  Inez  be  dead  or  enjoys 
the  light  of  day,  but  from  this  knight,  one  must  faithful 
to  her,  you  may  have  information  concerning  her. 

Alph.  {recognising  Donna  Inez).  Ah !  madam,  what 
delight  fur  me  in  siich  an  anxious  moment  to  behold  yonr 
celeistial  beauty  here.  But  how  will  you  look  upon  an 
inconstant  lover  whose  crime  .... 

In.  Ah !  do  not  insult  me,  do  not  venture  to  say 
that  a  heart  I  love  could  be  inconstant  to  me.  I  cannot 
bear  the  thought,  and  your  apology  wounds  me.  The 
noble  qualities  of  the  princess  are  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
the  admiration  you  felt  for  her,  and  forbid  the  thought 
that  you  could  be  guilty  towards  me.  Know  that  if  I 
thought  you  guilty,  a  noble  pride  would  never  allow  me  to 
foigive  you  ;  that  neither  repentance  nor  commands  could 
make  my  heart  forget  such  an  offence. 

Elv.  Ah  !  my  brother — allow  me  to  call  you  by  such  a 
dear  name — how  happy  you  make  your  sister !  How  I 
delight  in  your  choice,  and  bless  the  course  of  events 
which  enables  you  to  crown  the  pure  atiection  of  two 
noble  hearts  I  so  deaily  love  .... 

Scene  VI. — Don  Garcia,  Donna  Elvira,  Donna  Inez, 
Don  Alphonso,  Eliza. 

Gar.  For  mercy's  sake,  madam,  hide  your  joy  from  me, 
and  suffer  me  to  die  in  the  belief  that  a  feeling  of  duty 
to  some  extent  compels  you.  I  know  that  you  are  free  to 
dispose  of  your  hand,  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  hinder 
you  from  "doing  what  you  please ;  you  see  it  plaiuly 
en®ugh ;  you  see  what  obedience  your  ordei's  have  forced 
from  me.  But  I  must  say  that  your  joy  takes  me  by 
surprise,  and  that  such  a  sight  awakens  in  me  a  passion  to 
which  I  should  be  afraid  to  give  way,  although  I  should 
never  forgive  myself,  if  it  could  make  me  lose  that  profound 
respect  I  wish  to  preserve  towards  you.    You  have  ordered 
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tno  to  bear  patiently  with  my  misfortune,  and  your  com- 
mands are  so  preciou.s  to  me  that  I  had  lather  die  than  dis- 
olx.'y  you.  But  your  present  joy  makes  the  trial  too  great 
fi)r  me  to  bcjir ;  the  wisest  ram  on  such  an  occasion  would 
l.anlly  answer  for  what  he  mijjjht  do.  Spare  me,  madam, 
this  cruel  trial ;  I  beseech  you  to  restrain  yourself  for  a 
while,  and  however  hajipy  the  love  of  my  rival  may  make 
you,  do  not  !orce  me  to  be  a  wretched  witness  of  it.  It  is 
tlic  sm:d!est  favour,  I  believe,  an  unfortunate  lover  can 
ask.  It  will  not  be  for  long;  my  depaiture  will  soon 
deliver  vou  from  my  unwelcome  presence.  I  go  where 
sorrow  will  consume  my  heart,  and  report  only  will  tell  mo 
of  your  marriage.  I  need  not  hasten  to  witness  such  a 
spectacle ;  without  seeing  it,  madam,  it  will  kill  me. 

Ik.  My  lord,  allow  me  to  blame  you  for  your  reproof. 
The  princess  has  felt  deeply  for  your  sorrow,  but  if 
now  you  see  her  happy  it  is  because  of  the  jny  wliich 
awaits  you.  Slie  is  rejoicing  over  a  success  which  favours 
your  heart's  desire — she  is  rejoicing  becau^e  in  your  rival 
she  has  foimd  a  brother.  This  is  Dun  Alphonso  of  wliom 
.-o  much  has  been  said,  and  the  secret  has  only  just  been 
told  her. 

AiJJi.  My  loid,  mj'  heart,  after  much  su leering,  has  all 
it  c;in  desiio  without  depriving  you  of  happiness,  and  I 
icjoico  so  mucli  the  more  that  I  am  able  to  forward  your 
love. 

Gar.  Alas!  my  lord,  your  goodness  oveiwdielms  me. 
You  deign  to  ajiprove  of  my  dearest  wishes;  Heaven  has 
spared  me  the  teiTible  blow  I  feared,  and  any  other  man 
but  mj'self  would  be  happy.  But  the  welcome  discovery 
of  such  a  secret  only  tends  to  make  me  feel  guilty  towaids 
her  I  adore.  I  have  fallen  once  more  the  prey  to  those 
wretched  suspicions,  against  wliich  I  have  so  often  been 
warned,  my  love  has  become  odious,  and  must  lose  all  hope 
of  ever  being  accepted.  Yes,  Donna  Elvira  has  but  too  go<id 
reasons  to  hate  mo  :  I  find  myself  unworthy  of  forgiveness, 
and,  however  fortunate  fate  nuiy  be  to  mo,  death,  death 
alone,  is  all  I  look  for. 

Elv.  >o,  no,  prince,  your  sincere  repentance  awakens 
in  my  heart  more  tender  feelings  towaids  you.  I  can  no 
longer  abide  by  the  oaths  I  made;  your  sufferings,  your 
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respect,  your  giief  have  touched  my  he:^rt.  I  see  an 
excess  of  love  in  all  your  actions,  and  your  disease 
deserves  all  my  compassion.  I  feel,  prince,  that  we  should 
be  indulgent  for  faults  which  come  ....  and  in  short, 
prince,  jealous  or  not  jealous,  my  king  can  dispose  of  my 
hand  to  you  without  fear  of  compulsion. 

Gar.     Heaven  enable  my  heart  to  bear  with  this  great 

py  ■' 

Alph.  Let  me  hope,  my  lord,  that,  after  our  vain  dis- 
sensions, this  marriage  will  for  ever  unite  our  hearts  and 
king<loms.  But  time  presses,  Leon  calls  us;  let  duty  and 
pleasure  go  hand  in  hand;  let  us  by  our  presence  and  by 
our  energy  give  the  last  blow  to  the  party  of  the  tyrant. 


THE    SCHOOL   FOR    HUSBA.NDS. 

(L':6C0LE  DES  MAEIS.) 


'UE-.-OLE  DES  Mabis'  waa  acted  at  the  Tiietltre  du  Pala's  Royal 
till  the  24th  of  February,  1661.  It  obtainea  an  immense  su<'<»,sa, 
^  success  8a<ily  wanted  by  Molicre  and  hia  company  after  tlio 
/ailurc  of  'Dora  Garcio.' 

Molicre  acted  the  part  of  Sijanftrdl«. 


PERSONS  EEPEESENTED. 

Sganarelle, 


,  (  brothers. 

Ariste, 

Valere,  lover  to  Isauelil*. 

Ergaste,  servant  to  Vai^erk. 

A  Commissary. 

A  Notary. 

ISA BELLE, 


/  Sisters. 
Lisette,  maid  to  LfiONORE. 


ZVie  scene  is  in  Paris. 


THE  SCnOOL  FOR  IIUSBAXDS. 

ACT  I. 
Scene  I. — Sgaxauelle,  Ariste. 

SoA.  Pray,  brother,  let  us  ceii.se  this  constant  discns- 
eiou,  and  let  each  of  us  live  as  he  pleases.  Although,  in 
years,  you  have  the  advantage  over  mo  and  are  old  enough 
to  be  wise,  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  am  in  no  way  inclined 
to  be  directed  by  you  ;  1  mean  to  follow  my  own  fancy, 
and  am  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  my  way  of  living. 

Aris.     But  every  one  blames  it. 

Sga.     Yes,  fools  like  you,  brother. 

Auis.     Thank  you  for  the  compliment. 

Sga.  Yet  1  should  like  to  hear,  since  I  must  bo  told 
everything,  what  those  kind  critics  can  see  in  me  to  find 
fault  with  ? 

Aris.  Well,  they  blame  that  churlish  temper  of  yours 
which  makes  you  shun  all  the  pleasures  of  society,  and 
makes  all  you  do  and  have  absurd — yes,  even  to  your 
clothes. 

Sga.  Quite  so !  I  ought  to  be  a  slave  to  fashion, 
and  dress  myself  witlmur  any  I'Cg.ird  to  the  c<jmfoit  of 
my  own  person !  Would  yun  not  like  to  persuade  me, 
with  all  your  nonsensical  rubbish,  my  worthy  elder 
brother — for,  thank  Heaven  !  you  are  older  by  twenty 
joars  at  least,  though,  of  course,  it  is  nut  worth  men- 
tioning—  would  you  not  like  to  persuade  me,  I  say,  to 
adopt  the  fashions  of  our  young  dandies?  Would  yoi\ 
not  like  mo  to  wear  one  of  those  little  hats  which  expose 
weak  brains  to  the  wind,  and  beneath  it  flaxen  curls, 
whose   vastness    overshadow    the    human    countenance? 
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Shoulel  I  wear  one  of  those  short  and  tight  donhlets  and 
those  large  collars  hanging  down  to  the  navel ;  those 
sleeves  we  see  dripping  in  the  sauce  at  table,  and  those 
]>etticoats  yclept  breeches;*  those  prelty  shoes  trimmed 
all  over  with  ribbons,  which  make  one  look  like  a  feather- 
legged  pigeon;  and  those  large  canionsj  into  whiclj  every 
morning  both  legs  are  forced,  and  in  which  our  worthy 
gallants  march  with  legs  spread  out  like  a  shuttlecock  ?J 
No  doubt  you  would  like  to  see  me  diessed  out  in  that 
style,  for  do  you  not  wear  all  this  trumpeiy  yourself  ? 

Ai;is.  We  should  alwaj's  fall  in  wiih  the  majority,  and 
never  cause  ourselves  to  be  pointed  at.  Extremes  are 
offensive,  and  a  wise  man  should  sliow  no  aifectation  either 
in  his  dress  or  in  his  language,  but  readily  comply  with  the 
changes  custom  brings.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  refine 
Tipon  fashion,  and  are  greatly  distressed  if  they  see  anybody 
outdo  them  in  the  excesses  they  indulge  in.  But  I  main- 
tain that  it  is  wiong,  whatever  may  be  our  own  t)i)inion, 
persistently  to  avoid  doing  like  others ;  and  I  think  it 
better  to  be  numbered  among  the  fools  than  to  see  myself 
the  only  one  on  the  side  of  the  wise  men. 

Sga.  All  this  savours  of  the  old  man,  who,  in  order  to 
impose  upon  people,  hides  his  grey  hairs  under  a  black  wig. 

Aris.  It  is  stiange  how  you  always  tliiow  my  age  in 
my  teeth,  and  how  you  upbraid  me  both  for  my  decency 
in  dress  and  for  my  cheerfulness,  as  if  old  age  weie  to  bid 
farewell  to  all  joy,  and  should  think  of  nothing  bnt  death; 
and  because  it  is  already  unprepossessing  in  many  things, 
it  should  also,  of  necessity,  be  both  crabbed  and  slovenl3% 

Sga.    However  that  may  be,  I  am  determined  not  to  alter 

*  "Those  petticoats  yclept  breeches."  More  than  eight  yards  of 
Btnff  were  wanted  to  make  them. 

+  In  Moliere's  time  rolls  of  starched  linen  adomod  with  lace, 
fastened  below  each  knee.  They  were  then  worn  so  wide  nnd  long  as 
to  prove  very  cumbrous  when  walking.  "The  origin  of  ths  word  is 
probably  the  Si)aiiish  canon  =  tube  or  pipe.  Hence  it  may  denote  that 
which  fits  and  encases  unytliing." — Latham. 

%  "  Et  par  qui  nous  voyons  inessit  urs  les  gallants  mnrcher  ecar- 
quilles  ainsi  que  des  volants."  The  sense  of  rolants  in  this  passage 
is  doubtful;  it  may  mean  the  sails  of  a  windmill.  Littre  gives  it  this 
meaning.  Still,  an  inverted  bhuttlecuck  is  probably  what  is  intended 
by  Moliero. 
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uiy  diess  one  jot.  In  spite  of  the  fashion  I  shall  have  a  hat 
which  affords  conveniL-ut  shelter  for  my  head  ;  a  large  long 
doublet  buttoned-up  close,  so  that  it  may  keep  tlio  stomU'jh 
warm  for  digi'stion  ;  a  ])air  of  breeches  made  to  fit  me,  and 
shoes  in  which,  according  to  our  ancestors'  good  custom, 
my  feet  may  not  be  tortured.  Whoever  does  not  approve, 
let  him  keep  his  eyes  shut. 


Scene  II.— LEOsonE,  Isareli.e,  Lisette;  Ahiste  and 
S<-:ANAUfc;LLE  at  the  front  of  the  stage, 

Leo.  (to  Isabelle).  I  take  it  all  upon  myself  in  case 
}ou  are  swlded. 

Lis.  (to  Isabelle).  Always  in  a  room  alone,  and  never 
to  866  a  soul ! 

IsA.     So  he  will  have  it. 

Leo.     I  pity  you,  sister. 

Lis.  (to  Leonore).  It  is  very  fortunate  for  you.  madam,* 
that  his  brotlier  is  so  different;  fate  was  veiy  kind 
to  you  in  putting  you  under  the  care  of  a  reasonable 
man. 

IsA.  It  is  a  wonder  that  he  neitlier  locked  m6  up  nor 
took  me  out  with  him  to  day. 

Lis.  AVell  I  I  would  send  hina  to  the  devil  with  his  ruff, 
and  .... 

S<jA.  {run  against  by  Lisette).  Pray  may  I  know  whore 
you  are  going? 

Leo,  We  are  not  quite  decided;  I  was  urging  my 
si.ster  to  come  and  enjoy  the  freshne^8  of  this  fine  weather, 
but  ...  . 

Sga.  (to  Leonohe).  Oh,  you  maj'  go  wherever  you  like  ; 
(pointing  to  Lisette)  you  may  go  Ujo,  and  roam  ab>>ur  witli 
her;  (to  Isauelle)  but  as  for  you,  it"  you  please,  I  forbid 
you  to  go  out. 

Aris.  Ah!  brother,  let  them  go  together  and  enj<;y 
themselves  a  little. 

Sga.     I  am  yours  most  obediently. 


•  See  '  Llmpromptade  Versailles'  for  the  ase  of  Madame  &n<l  Slade- 
moiidle  in  the  tioie  of  Molieru. 
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Aris.     7ontli  requires  .... 

Sga.     Youth  is  fnolish;  and  so  is  old  age  sometimes. 

Aris.  D(j  you  imagine  that  there  is  any  harm  in  her 
being  with  Leonore? 

Sga.     Oh  dear  no  I  but  with  me  she  is  safer  still. 

Aris.     But  .... 

Sga.  But  her  actions  are  under  my  guidance ;  and 
I  know,  in  short,  that  I  am  somewhat  interested  in  them. 

Aris.     Have  I  less  interest  in  what  her  sister  does  ? 

Sga.  Well,  well,  let  each  of  us  judge  and  act  as  he 
pleases.  They  are  orphans,  and  our  friend,  their  father, 
commitied  them  both  to  our  care  on  his  death-bed; 
charging  us  either  to  many  them  ourselves,  or  at  a  proper 
age  to  dispose  of  them  otherwise.  By  this  contract  he 
meant  to  give  us  over  them,  from  their  inf  mcy,  the  full 
authority  both  of  f;ither  and  husband.  You  undertook  to 
bring  up  the  cne,  1  took  chaige  of  the  other.  You 
govern  yours  entiiely  according  to  your  own  pleasure; 
allow  me,  if  you  please,  the  same  freedom  in  managing 
mine. 

Aiiis.     It  seems  to  me  .... 

Sga.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  right  way  of 
looking  at  the  matter,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  ^ay  it  out. 
Y^'ou,  on  your  part,  allow  your  ward  to  go  about  sprucely 
dressed  :  I  have  no  objection.  You  let  her  have  footman 
and  maid :  I  agree  to  it.  You  let  her  gad  about,  enjoy 
idleness,  and  be  run  after  by  the  young  swells :  1  am  quite 
Ritisfied.  But  lam  resolved  that  mine  shall  live  according 
to  my  fancy  and  not  according  to  hers ;  that  she  shall  be  clad 
in  homely  seig<',  and  only  wear  black  on  grand  occasions. 
I  wish  her  to  ktt  p  at  home  like  a  well-brought  up  gir],'give 
herself  wholly  to  household  cares;  darn  my  linen  to  fill 
up  her  leisure  hours,  and  knit  stockings  as  an  amusement. 
1  will  have  her  shut  her  ears  to  all  the  nonsense  of  the 
gallants,  and  never  stir  out  without  somebody  to  watch  her; 
In  a  word,  flesh  is  weak,  and  I  know  what  people  say.  I 
have  no  inclination  for  horns,  and,  as  it  is  her  destiny  to 
marry  me,  I  am  determined  to  be  able  to  answer  for  her 
person  as  I  would  for  my  own. 

IsA.     You  have  no  reason,  I  think,  to  ...  . 

Sga.     Be  silent.     I  will  teach  you  to  go  out  without  me! 
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L160.     AVhat.  sir  ...  . 

StiA.  Excuse  me,  but  my  words  nre  not  addressed  to 
you  ;  you  are  far  too  discreet  and  prudent. 

Lko.     Are  you  angry  at  seeing  Isabello  with  us  ? 

Sua.  Yes,  since  I  must  speak  my  mind,  for  you  S]>oil 
lier.  YoTir  visits  li''ie  are  unpleasant  to  me,  and  I 
sliould  be  much  obliged,  to  you  if  you  would  discontinue 
them. 

Leo.  Slmll  I  also  spe;ik  my  mind  to  you?  I  do  not 
know  whiit  etfect  all  this  produces  upon  her,  but  I  kn^w 
well  what  1  ^hould  feel  if  I  were  the  oliject  of  such  dis- 
trust; and  although  we  have  had  the  same  father  and 
mother,  we  greatly  differ,  if  your  proceedings  ever  inspiie 
lier  with  an v thing  like  love. 

Lis.  1  must  say  that  it  is  a  shameful  thing  for  any 
one  to  have  recouise  to  such  precxutions.  Are  we,  then, 
living  amongst  Tuiks,  that  women  should  be  Lcked  up' 
I  am  told  they  are  kept  like  slaves  there,  and  that  this  is 
why  those  people  are  cur.sed  by  Heaven.  Our  honour,  sir, 
must  be  weak  indeed,  if  it  requires  such  constant  watching. 
Do  you  realiy  ihink,  after  all,  that  any  amount  of  pre- 
caution could  prevent  us  from  doing  as  we  wish?  and 
that  if  we  onco  take  anything  into  our  heads,  the 
shrewdest  man  among  you  will  not  prove  an  af^s  ?  Pocih ! 
all  this  vigilance  is  but  the  dream  of  an  idiot;  and,  believe 
me,  the  sifot  way  is  still  to  tiust  us.  Ho  that  enthrals 
us  runs  a  great  risk,  and  our  honour  is  itself  the  best 
guard.  It  almost  makes  one  wish  to  do  wrong  when  so 
much  care  is  taken  to  prevent  any  sinning.  As  for  me,  if 
I  siiw  myself  suspected  by  my  hu>band,  1  should  be  sorely 
tempted  to  let  him  see  his  fears  realised. 

!5GA.  This  is  the  result  of  your  training,  my  fine  tutor. 
Can  you  bear  all  this  without  being  moved  ? 

Aris.  Her  t  ilk,  brother,  shouhl  only  make  us  laugh  ;  still 
there  is  much  common  sense  in  what  she  says.  Women  like 
to  enjoy  a  little  liberty.  We  cannot  govern  them  by  such 
austere  me-ins:  suspicions,  precautions,  bolts  and  bars  do 
not  make  a  wife  or  a  girl  virtuous.  It  is  honour  which 
keeps  them  in  the  right  path  of  duty,  and  not  the  bcverity 
which  we  display  towards  them.  To  say  the  truth,  a 
woman  virtuous  by  force  is  not  worth  much.     In  vain  we 
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pretencl  to  direct  all  their  actions,  unless  we  have  gained 
their  hearts  first ;  anrl,  notwithstanding  all  my  care,  I  should 
not  consider  my  honour  safe  in  the  hands  of  one  who, 
assailed  hy  temptations,  should  want  nothing  but  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  wrong. 

Sga.     All  this  is  mere  nonsense. 

Arts.  Say  that  it  is  so,  if  you  like.  But  I  still 
maintain  that  we  should  teach  young  people  their  duties 
l)leasantly,  that  we  should  reprove  their  defects  with 
gentleness,  and  not  frighten  them  at  the  name  of  virtue. 
It  is  thus  that  I  have  done  with  Leonora,  I  have  not  made 
crimes  of  little  liberties;  I  have  always  been  ready  to 
comply  with  her  youthful  desires,  and,  thank  Heaven!  1 
do  not  repent  of  it.  I  have  allowed  her  to  frequent  good 
company,  go  to  parties,  balls,  and  plays,  for  I  hold  that  all 
those  things  are  proper  to  form  the  minds  of  young  people, 
and  the  wot  Id  teaches  us  better  how  to  live  than  any  book 
we  may  read.  She  likes  to  spend  money  in  clothes,  linen  and 
ribbons;  and  why  not?  I  try  to  satisfy  her  wishes,  and 
these  are  pleasures  we  should  allow  young  people  when 
we  can  affoid  it.  Although  her  father's  coiiiraands  require 
her  to  maiTy  me,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  force  her  to  do 
80.  I  am  well  aware  that  our  ages  do  not  exactly  corre- 
spond, and  I  leave  her  entirely  at  liberty  to  do  as  she  likes. 
If,  in  her  opinion,  an  income  of  four  thousand  crowns, 
much  tenderness  and  devotion,  can  compensate,  in  such  a 
match,  for  a  great  disproportion  of  age,  she  may  take  me 
lor  a  husband ;  if  not,  let  her  choose  for  herself.  If  she 
can  be  happier  without  me,  I  am  willing  it  should  be  so, 
for  I  had  rather  see  her  married  to  another  than  feel  she 
gave  me  her  hand  against  her  own  inclination. 

Sga.     Dear  me,  how  sweet  he  is !  all  sugar  and  honey  ! 

Aris.  In  short,  that  is  my  way  of  looking  at  things, 
and  I  thank  Heaven  that  I  shall  never  follow  those  severe 
maxims  which  see  nothing  but  sin  in  every  act,  and  which 
make  children  long  for  the  death  of  their  parents. 

Sga.  But  it  is  difficult  to  conquer  the  habits  of  liberty 
acquired  when  young,  and  her  waj's  of  thinking  will 
prove  rather  unpleasant  to  you  when  she  has  to  change 
her  manner  of  living. 

Aris.     But  why  change  it  ? 
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&M.     Why  ? 

Aris.     Yes. 

Sga.     Do  you  ask  mc  ? 

Ar[s.  Is  there  anytliing  in  it  injurious  to  one's 
honour  ? 

Sga.  What !  if  you  marry  her,  you  will  leave  her  the 
same  freedom  which  she  takes  as  a  maideu? 

Aris.     Certainly. 

Sga.     You  will  even  indulge  her  in  patches  and  ribbons? 

Aris.     Without  doubt. 

Sga.  Yo'i  will  suffer  her  to  go  like  a  madcap  to  all  the 
balls  and  public  assemblies. 

Anis.     Why  not  ? 

Sga.  And  you  will  receive  all  the  young  men  in  your 
hou.«e  I  suppose. 

Aris.     And  what  then  ? 

Sga.     And  they  will  play  and  give  entertainments  ?* 

Aris.     They  ^hall  be  welcome. 

Sga.     And.  your  wife  will  listen  to  their  soft  speeches  ? 

Aris.     To  be  sure. 

Sga.  And  you  will  see  these  coxcombs  without  showing 
that  you  have  enough  of  them  ? 

Aris.     Naturally. 

Sga.  There,  that's  enou^rh.  you  are  nothing  but  an  old 
fool,  (to  IsABKi  LE)  Go  in,  it  is  not  right  for  you  to  hoiir 
such  infamous  doctrines.  (Exit  Isahelle.) 

Scene  III.— Ariste,  Sgaxauelle,  Leonore,  Lisetpe. 

Aris.  I  will  trust  my  wife  implicitly,  and  I  mean  to 
live  as  I  bave  always  done. 

Sga.  How  pleaded  I  shall  be  v»lien  his  wife  deceives 
him ! 

Aris.  I  don't  know  what  Fortune  has  in  reserve  for 
me,  but  if  you  fail  to  bo  deceived,  it  will  not  be  your 
fault;  you  take  all  the  necessary  pains  to  secure  such  a 
fale. 

Sga.  Yes,  you  may  laugh  !  Oh  !  how  charming  to  see 
an  old  man  of  almost  threescore  years  cutting  jokes. 

•  Cadeau.    See  '  I>e8  Prc'cieuses  ridicules,'  Act  i.,  Sc.  lii.,  p.  173. 
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Leo.  1  jiledge  myself  that  if  I  take  bim  for  my  husband, 
he  shall  never  suffer  the  fate  you  speak  of;  he  may  rest 
satisfied  as  to  that.  But  I  would  not  answer  for  anytliing 
if  I  were  your  wife. 

Lis.  It  would  be  wrong  to  deceive  those  who  fully 
tru^t  us ;  but  as  to  people  like  you,  serve  them  right,  I 
Kay. 

Sga.     Get  out,  you  and  your  cursed  tongue. 

Aius.  Yon  have  drawn  all  this  abuse  upon  yourself, 
brother  Farewell,  change  your  mind,  and  leniember 
tiiat  it's  a  bad  plan  to  lock  up  one's  wife.  I  am  your 
servant. 

Sga.     I  am  not  yours. 

Scene  IV. — Sganarelle  (alone). 

Well !  they  are  well  matched  !  What  a  hopeful  family : 
for  mastei-,  a  senseless  old  fool  playing  the  lady's  man  in  a 
worn-out  carcase  !  for  mistress,  a  young  girl,  and  a  perfect 
flirt  withal ;  then  impudent  servants.  Wisdom  itself  would 
lose  sense  and  reason  in  trying  to  regulate  such  a  house- 
hold. Isabelle,  by  frequenting  them,  might  lo?e  the  seeds 
of  honour  i  have  sown  in  her ;  and  in  order  to  prevent 
this,  I  intend  shortly  to  send  her  back  again  to  our  cabbages 
and  turkeys. 


Scene  V. — Valere,  Sganarelle,  Ergaste. 

Val.  (cd  the  further  end  of  the  stage).  Look,  Ergaste, 
there  he  is,  that  Argus  I  abominate,  the  harsh  guardian 
cf  my  beloved. 

Sga.  (believing  himself  alone).  Is  it  not  wonderful  to  see 
the  corruption  of  our  age  ? 

Val.  I  should  like  to  speak  to  him,  and  try  to  strike 
up  an  acquaintance. 

Sga.  (believing  himself  alone).  Instead  of  that  severity  of 
manners  which  accompanied  virtue  in  former  times,  young 
people  are  bold,  impudent,  do  not  take  .... 

Val.  (boios  to  Sganarelle  at  some  distance  off).  He  does 
not  see  that  I  am  bowing  to  him. 
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EuG.  He  may  be  blind  of  that  eye,*  let  us  pass  to  the 
other  side. 

Sga.  {believing  1dimelfalo7ie).  "We  must  leave  this  place  ; 
living  in  town  can  only  make  me  .... 

Val.  {approaching  by  degrees).  I  must  try  to  introduce 
myself  to  him. 

SoA.  {hearing  a  noise).  Ah!  I  thono-lit  I  heard  some 
one  speiik  ....  In  the  oountrj,  Heaven  bo  praised,  my 
eyes  will  no  longer  be  offended  with  all  the  follies  of  the 
time. 

Erg.  {to  Valere).     Go  np  to  hira. 

Sga.  (hearing  a  noise  again).  What  is  it?  (the  noise 
ceases)  My  ears  tingle,  {believing  himself  alone)  There,  all 
the  amusements  of  our  young  girls  are  limited  to  ...  . 
{sees  Yalere  boicing)  Is  he  bowing  to  me  ? 

Erg.  (to  Valere).     Go  nearer. 

Sga.  (not  minding  Valere).  There  no  young  coxcombs 
come  (Valere  bows  again)  ....  What  the  devil  .  .  .  .  ? 
(turning  round,  sees  Ergaste  lowing  on  the  other  side)  Another  ? 
What  endless  capping ! 

Val.     Sir,  I  interrupt  you,  perhaps? 

Sga.     M;iy  be. 

Val.  lint,  sir,  the  honour  of  making  your  acquaint- 
ance would  be  so  great  a  happinc&s,  so  sweet  a  pleasure, 
that  I  long  to  pay  ray  respects  to  a  ou. 

t^GA.     Ko  doubt. 

Val.  And  I  come  to  assure  you,  frankly,  that  I  am 
entirely  at  your  service. 

Sga.     I  believe  you. 

Val.  I  have  the  good  fortune  of  being  one  of  your 
neighbours,  and  I  return  thanks  to  my  destiny  for  it. 

Sga.     You  are  right. 

Val.  But,  sir,  have  you  heard  the  news  which  is 
current  at  court  and  which  is  considered  to  be  true? 

Sga.     What  do  I  care  about  the  news ! 

Val.     To  be  sure ;  but  we  may  sometimes  feel  curious 


•  "  Son  maurau  ail  peut-ttre  est  de  ce  c6(e-ci."  Mauvais  ceil  has 
sometimes  tlie  same  signification  as  the  Eii','lish  evil  eye.  Here  it  seema 
only  intended  for  a  joke  or,  perhaps,  n  pun.  Ojmparo  the  proverbial 
expression,  "  12  n'entend  p<u  de  cttte  oreille-la." 

VOL.   I.  S 
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about  novelties.  I  suppose  you  will  go  and  see  the  mag- 
nificeut  preparations  which  are  being  made  to  celebrate 
the  birth  of  our  danphin  ?* 

Sga.     Yes,  if  I  choose. 

Val.  We  must  acknowledge  that  Paris  affords  many 
pleasures  which  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  The 
provinces  are  a  mere  desert  in  comparison.  How  do  you 
pass  away  the  time  ? 

Sga.     In  minding  my  own  business. 

Val.  Yet  our  mind  requires  a  little  relaxation,  and 
suffers  sometimes  from  too  close  an  application  to  serious 
things.  How  do  you  employ  your  evenings  before  bed- 
time? 

Sga.     In  doing  what  I  like. 

Val.  No  doubt ;  no  better  answer  could  be  given,  and 
a  man  shows  good  sense  when  he  does  only  what  pleases 
him.  If  I  did  not  think  your  mind  too  occupied,  I 
would  come  to  pay  you  a  visit  from  time  to  time,  after 
supper. 

Sga.     Your  humble  sei-vant.  (Exit  Sganarelle.) 


Scene  VI. — Valehe,  Ergaste. 

Val.     What  do  you  ihink  of  this  strange  fellow? 

Erg.  He  is  certainly  abrupt  in  his  replies,  and  his 
reception  of  you  is  churlish  enough. 

Val.     I  am  boiling  over  ! 

Erg.  What  for? 

Val.  What  for  ?  Why  to  see  her  I  love  in  the  power 
of  a  tyrant — of  a  watchful  dragon  whose  severity  gives 
her  not  a  moment  of  freedom. 

Erg.  This  is  the  very  thing  that  favours  you,  and  you 
ought  to  build  great  hopes  on  such  conduct.  Let  me  tell 
you  for  your  satisfaction  that  a  woman  who  is  watched  over 
is  half  won,  and  that  the  churlishness  of  fathers  or  husbands 
has  at  all  times  forwarded  the  success  of  lovers.  I  intrigue 
very  little — it  is  not  in  my  line,  and  I  have  no  pretension 


*  An  author's  licence  predicting  that  the  child  who  was  (ESly  born 
five  months  later  would  be  a  hos- 
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to  gallantry— 1  ait  I  have  helped  many  of  those  huntiTs 
after  love  and  pleasure,  and  they  have  often  told  me  tliat 
their  greatest  joy  was  to  meet  with  one  of  those  chnrlisli 
husbands  wlio  nevt-r  come  home  witlionr  scolding,  with 
one  of  those  out-and-uut  brutes  who,  \n  itliout  thoiiiz;ht  or 
reason,  condemn  the  conduct  of  their  wives  in  everything, 
and  who,  standing  prondly  upon  a  husband's  rights,  openly 
fall  out  with  them  in  the  presence  of  their  lovers.  We 
know,  they  have  told  me,  how  to  make  the  best  of  such  ad- 
vantages ;  the  resentment  of  the  lady  at  such  outrageous 
treatment,  and  the  gentle  compassion  of  the  lover  who 
witnesses  it,  aflbrd  ample  opportunities  to  push  matters 
forward  ;  in  short,  the  severity  of  Isabelle's  guardian  is 
a  most  favourable  circumstance. 

Val.  But  yet  for  four  months  now  have  T  loved  her 
tenderly,  without  being  able  to  find  a  single  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  her. 

Erg.  Love,  it  is  said,  sliarpens  our  inventive  genius, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  done  much  for  you.  If  I  had 
been  .... 

Val.  But  what  could  you  have  done,  since  she  is  never 
to  be  seen  without  this  brute,  and  there  are  neither  male 
nor  female  servants  in  the  house,  who,  for  the  tempting 
bait  of  some  reward,  could  be  influenced  to  serve  my 
passion. 

EuQ.     Does  she  not  yet  know  that  you  love  her  ? 

Val.  That  I  cannot  tell  you.  Wherever  this  churl  has 
carried  her,  she  has  always  seen  me  after  her  like  a  shadow, 
and  my  looks  have  endeavoured  day  after  day  to  impart 
to  her  the  violence  of  my  love.  My  eyes  have  spoken, 
but  who  can  tell  if  they  have  succeeded  in  making  them- 
selves understood  ' 

Ekq.  It  is  true  that  this  language,  without  either  writing 
or  speech  to  interpret  it,  may  sometimes  be  obscure. 

Val.  What  shall  I  do  to  escape  this  dreadful  misery  ? 
How  shall  I  know  if  the  fair  one  has  seen  that  I  love  her? 
Tell  me  some  means  .... 

Ero,  That  we  must  find  out.  Let  us  go  into  your 
house  a  little  while  to  consider  the  matter  more  at  leisure. 


•  2 
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ACT   II. 

Scene  I. — Isabelle,  Sganaeelle. 

Sga.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  the  house  already,  and  I  shall 
recognise  the  man  at  once  from  the  description  you  give 
ine  of  him. 

IsA.  (aside),  O  Heavens!  be  propitious  to  me,  and 
favour  the  artful  contrivance  of  an  innocent  love. 

Sga.     You  say  you  were  told  that  his  name  is  Valere  ? 

IsA.    Yes. 

Sga.     Don't  be  anxious,  leave  it  to  me.     I  will  go  an^d 
at  once  to  the  thoughtless  young  fellow. 

IsAB.  (aside).  This  is  a  hold  project  for  a  young  girl, 
but  the  unjust  severity  with  which  I  am  treated  will  be 
sufficient  excuse  with  every  right-minded  person. 

{Exit.) 

Scene  II. — Sganaeelle. 

Let  us  lose  no  time,  (knocks  at  Valkee's  door)  It  is 
here.  Who  goes  there?  What  am  I  saying? — Hallo,  I 
say!  hallo  !  somebody,  hallo  !  After  this  discovery  I  don't 
wonder  that  he  addressed  me  so  meekly  just  now.  But  I 
shall  do  for  him  and  his  foolish  hope  quickly  enough  .... 

Scene  III. — Valeee,  Sganaeelle,  Ergaste. 

Sga.  (to  Ergaste,  who  7ias  come  out  suddenly).  The  lum- 
bering ox,  to  come  and  stick  himself  before  me  like  a  post ! 
He  nearly  knocked  me  down.     Plague  take  him  1 

Val.     Sir,  I  a)n  very  sorry      .  .  . 

Sga.     Ah  I  it  is  for  you  I  was  looking. 

Yal.     For  me,  sir  ? 

Sga.     You.     Isn't  your  name  Valere  ? 

Val.     Yes. 

Sga.     I  should  like  to  have  a  few  words  -v^ith  you,  if ' 
you  have  no  objection. 

Val.     Can  I  be  so  happy  as  to  be  of  service  to  you  ? 

Sga.     No,  on  the  contrary,  my  intention  is  to  do  you 
turn  ;  that  is  why  I  come  to  your  house. 

Val.     To  my  house,  sir  ? 
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Sga.  To  your  house.  What  is  there  fur  you  to  bo  t^o 
surprised  about  ? 

Val.  I  have  reason  to  be  so,  and  my  soul  is  transported 
with  delight  at  the  honour  .... 

Sga.     No  more  about  that  honour,  please. 

\'al.     Will  you  not  come  in  ? 

Sga.     There  is  no  need  of  that. 

Val.     I  beg  of  you,  sir  ...  . 

Sga.     No,  I  shall  go  no  further. 

Va.l.     "We  can  hardly  talk  if  you  stop  here. 

Sga.     I  shall  not  stir  a  step. 

Val.  Well !  I  must  yield ;  quick,  bring  a  scat  here, 
since  the  gentleman  wishes  it. 

Sga.     ^o,  I  shall  speak  standing. 

Vax.     What  I  I  receive  you  in  that  fashion  1 

Sga.     Yes,  what  a  terrible  fuss. 

Val.  Such  incivility  on  my  part  would  be  inex- 
cusable. 

Sga.  Still  it  is  a  greater  incivility  not  to  listen  to  people 
who  want  to  speak  to  you. 

Val.     I  must  needs  obey  then. 

Sga.  You  could  not  do  better,  (thfy  make  great  show  of 
rrlurtance  about  putting  on  their  hats)  Keally  so  much  cere- 
mony is  hardly  needed ;  will  you,  or  will  you  not,  listen 
tome? 

Val.     Certainly,  with  all  my  heart. 

Sga.  Do  you  know  that  I  am  the  guardian  of  a  young 
and  tolerably  handsome  girl  who  lives  in  this  neighbour- 
hood and  is  called  Isabello  ? 

Val.     Yes. 

Sga,  If  you  know  it,  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  tellinpr 
you  anything  new.  But  do  you  know  as  well,  that,  fully 
aware  of  her  channs,  I  do  not  mean  to  remain  sati.>Hed 
with  being  her  gu;irdian,  and  that  she  is  destined  to  the 
honour  of  being  my  wife? 

Val.     No. 

Sga.  Then,  this  is  newg  to  you,  and,  for  the  future, 
you  wiil,  if  you  please,  avoid  troul^ling  her  with  your 
love. 

Val.     I,  sir  ? 

SoA.     Yes,  you.     Come,  lay  aside  all  dissimulation. 
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Val.     Who  has  told  you  that  I  was  in  love  with  her? 

Sga.     People  who  have  a  right  to  be  believed. 

Val.     But  still? 

Sga.     She  herself. 

Val.     She  herself? 

Sga.  She  herself.  Is  that  clear  enough?  She  has 
loved  me  from  her  childhood,  and,  like  an  honest  girl,  she 
has  just  laid  the  whole  matter  before  me.  She  has  asked 
me  to  let  you  know  that,  since  she  is  fc^llowed  everywhere 
by  you,  her  heart,  deeply  offended  at  your  conduct,  has 
but  too  well  understood  the  language  of  3'our  eyes ;  that 
jour  secret  desires  are  plain  enough  to  her,  and  that  it  is 
troubling  yourself  needlessly  for  you  to  give  any  further 
expression  to  your  affection,  which  offends  the  love  she 
reserves  for  me. 

Val.  It  is  she,  you  say,  who  of  her  own  accord  sends 
you  .... 

Sga.  To  give  yon  this  piece  of  advice.  Having  seen 
the  ardent  passion  which  disturbs  your  mind,  she  would 
have  let  you  know  sooner  what  she  thought,  if  in  the  great 
distress  of  her  heart  she  had  found  one  to  whom  she  could 
entrust  such  a  message.  However,  the  torture  of  such 
secrecy  forced  her  at  last  to  have  recourse  to  me  to  inform 
you,  as  I  have  told  you  already,  that  her  heart  is  entirely 
mine,  that  you  have  looked  at  her  enough,  and  that  if  yon 
have  ever  so  little  sense  you  will  change  your  course  of 
action.  This  is  all  I  had  to  tell  you ;  so  good-bye  till  we 
meet  again. 

Val.  (aside).  Ergaste,  what  do  yon  say  to  such  an 
occurrence  ? 

Sga.  (aside).     This  is  a  surprise  for  him ! 

Erg.  (aside  to  Valere).  My  belief  is,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  ought  to  displease  you.  In  my  opinion 
some  cunning  mystery  is  hidden  under  all  this.  Such  a 
message  cannot  come  from  a  person  who  wishes  to  see  your 
love  for  her  cease. 

Sga.  (aside).     He  is  taken  in  his  own  net ! 

Val.  (aside).     You  think  it  strange  that  .... 

Erg.  (aside).  Yes,  ....  but  he  is  looking  at  us,  let  na 
avoid  his  presence. 

(Exeunt  Valere  and  Ergaste.) 
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Scene  IV. — Sganarelle  (alcne). 

How  his  countenance  shows  his  confusion !  Ho  did  not 
exiiect  such  a  message.  Let  iis  cull  I.^^abelle  ;  she  is  a  proof 
of  what  education  cixn  do.  Her  heart  is  so  much  taken  u[) 
with  thoughts  of  virtue  that  it  id  offended  if  a  man  merely 
looks  at  her. 

SiENE   V. — ISABELLE,   SgANARELLE. 

IsA.  (aside  as  she  enters).  I  fear  lest  my  lover,  full  of  his 
passion,  should  hardly  have  understood  all  my  meaning ; 
so,  piisoner  as  J.  am.  I  will  send  him  a  new  mestage,  which 
will  more  thoroughly  enlighten  him. 

Sua.     I  am  back,  you  see. 

IsA.     Well? 

Sga.  Your  message  had  full  success,  it  settled  the 
fellow's  business  for  him.  At  first  he  tried  to  duny  that 
his  heart  was  touched,  but  when  I  told  him  you  had  sent 
me  yourself,  he  was  struck  dumb.  I  don't  think  he  will 
begin  again. 

IsA.  Ha!  what  do  yon  say?  I  greatly  fear,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  he  is  bent  upon  annoying  us  still  more. 

Sga.     "What  makes  you  think  soV 

IsA.  You  had  haiilly  left  the  house,  when  going  to  the 
window  to  breathe  a  little  fiesh  air,  I  saw  a  young  man 
turn  the  corner  of  the  street.  He  came  straight  to  me, 
and  suddenly  wishing  me  good  morning  on  the  part  of 
this  impertinent  fellow,  ihrew  straight  into  the  middle  of 
my  room  a  box  containing  a  note  folded*  like  a  love-letter. 
I  hastened  to  try  and  throw  the  whole  back  to  him,  but 
he  had  already  disappeared  from  the  street.  I  feel  dread- 
fully vexed  about  the  whole  business. 

Sga.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  impudence  and 
knavery  ? 

Isa.  It  is  my  duty  to  return  at  once  both  box  and 
letter  to  this  troublesome  lover,  and  I  want  for  that  pur- 
pose some  one  ....  for  1  could  not  ask  you  to  ...  . 

•  Foidet:  love-lettere  eeera  often  to  liave  been  fuldcd  so  as  to  form 

two  pi'iuts,  like  tlie  two  wings  of  a  cLiikcn. 
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Sga.  On  the  contrary,  my  darling,  you  thus  give  me 
proofs  of  confidence  and  love,  and  I  accept  the  offer  with  joy. 
You  give  me  more  pleasure  in  all  this  than  I  can  express. 

IsA.     Here  they  are  then. 

Sga.  All  right.  Let  us  see  what  the  knave  has  written 
to  you. 

Isa.     Oh !  heavens !  take  care  not  to  open  it ... , 

Sga.     ^Vhy  not! 

Isa.  Would  you  have  him  believe  that  it  was  I  who 
did  it  ?  An  honourable  woman  should  never  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  reading  the  love-letters  a  niitn  sends  to  her. 
The  curiosity  which  she  would  show  by  so  doing,  betokens 
that  she  takes  secret  pleasure  in  the  soft  twaddle.  No; 
this  letter  sealed  as  it  is,  must  at  once  be  sent  back  to  him, 
so  that  he  may  know  the  utter  contempt  I  feel  for  him. 
By  this  means  his  love  will  lose  all  hope,  and  this  folly 
will  cease. 

Sga.  There's  no  doubt  about  it,  she  is  right  in  what 
she  says.  I  assure  you  that  ^  our  virtue  and  prudence 
delight  me.  I  see  that  my  instructions  have  taken  deep 
root  in  your  heart ;  you  show  youiself  worthy  of  being  my 
wife. 

Isa.  I  would  not,  however,  do  anything  contrary  to 
your  wishes ;  you  have  the  letter  in  your  hand,  you  may 
open  it. 

Sga.  No,  no,  I  would  not  do  it  on  any  account;  the 
reasons  you  give  me  are  only  too  good,  and  I  will  at  once 
discharge  the  trust  you  put  in  me.  Afterwards  I  have 
just  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  a  friend;  then  I  will  return 
directly  and  set  your  heart  at  ease.  (Exit  Isabelle.) 

Scene  VI. — Sganarelle  (alone). 

With  what  rapture  does  my  heart  overflow  to  find  her 
po  good!  She  is  a  treasure  of  honour  in  my  house!  She 
takes  a  glance  of  love  .for  an  insult !  She  receives  a  love- 
letter  as  the  greatest  affront,  and  sends  it  back  by  me  !  I 
should  like  to  know  how  my  brotlier's  ward  would  have 
acted  under  a  similar  temptation.  Upon  my  word  now, 
girls  are  only  what  you  teach  them  to  be. 

(Knocks  at  Valere's  door.) 
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ScKNE  VII.— Sganarelle,  Eugaste. 

Erg.    What  is  it? 

iSga.  Here,  tike  tin's,  and  tell  youv  master  in  futnre 
not  to  be  troubling  his  head  about  writinjj;  love-lettcns  and 
Sfudino;  tbem  in  golden  ciskets.  Isa^elle  is  very  angry 
al)Oiit  it.  See  lor  vourself;  she  has  nut  even  opened  the 
letter.  He  can  judtre  by  that,  what  regard  she  pays  to  his 
love,  and  what  success  he  may  hope  for. 

{Exit  Sgaxarelle.) 

ScENK  VIII. — Vai.ere,  Ergaste. 

Val.     What  has  that  surly  brute  just  given  you? 

EiiG.  This  letter,  sir,  which  he  says  Isabelle  received 
from  yon  with  this  box,  and  about  which  she  is  very 
angry.  She  has  returaed  it  without  even  0})ening  it.  Read 
it  qnickly,  and  let  us  see  if  what  I  surmise  is  true,  (reads) 
*'  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  litter  will  surprise  you,  and  that  you 
icill  think  it  very  bold  in  me  to  have  icritten  and  sent  it  as  I 
have  dime.  I  find  myself  in  such  a  "position  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  observe  forms  no  longer.  An  odious  marricu/e  with 
which  I  am  threatened,  and  which  is  to  take  place  in  six  days, 
renders  me  disperate ;  and,  determined  to  free  myself  by  any 
means,  I  feel  that  I  would  rather  tnist  you  than  (jive  way  to 
despair.  But  yet  you  must  not  think  that  you  are  icholly  in- 
debted to  my  sad  destiny  for  what  I  have  done.  It  is  not  the 
constraint  I  am  under  which  has  given  birth  to  the  feelings  I 
have  for  you,  it  has  only  hastened  their  avowal,  and  lias  forced 
me  to  forget  the  reserve  viy  sex  claims  from  me.  It  depends 
entirely  on  you  to  make  me  yours,  and  I  am  only  waiting  to 
hn'AC  ichnt  your  love  intends  to  do,  to  tell  you  what  resolution  I 
have  taken.  But  above  all  things  remember  that  lime  is  short, 
and  that  tico  loving  hearts  need  but  few  words  to  u,  derstand 
each  other." 

EriG.  Well,  sir,  is  not  this  an  original  scheme?  She 
does  not  lack  cnnning  for  so  young  a  girl.  W  ho  would 
have  believed  her  capable  of  such  love-tricks? 

Val.  Ah  I  hlie  is  jierfectly  adorable .'  This  jiroof  of 
intelligence  greatly  increases  my  love,  and  adds  to  the 
feelings  which  her  beauty  inspires  .... 

EiiQ.     Here  comes  the  dupe ;  mind  what  you  say  to  him. 
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Scene  IX. — Sganarelle,  Valere,  Ergaste. 

Sga.  (thinking  himself  alone).  Thrice  blessed  be  this 
edict*  by  whicb  extravagance  of  dress  is  forbidden  !  The 
troubles  of  husbands  will  no  longer  be  so  great,  and  wives 
will  have  a  bridle  on  their  demands.  Oh  !  how  grateful  I 
am  to  the  king  for  this  decree !  and  how  I  wish,  for  the 
sake  of  these  same  husbands,  that  coquetry  were  forbidden 
as  well  as  lace  and  embroidery !  I  have  purposely  bought 
a  copy  of  the  decree  that  Isabelle  may  read  it  to  me 
aloud,  and  it  will  be  our  diversion  after  supper,  when  her 
work  is  over,  (smnj/ Valere)  Well,  fair-haired  gentleman, 
will  you  again  send  golden  boxes  with  love-letters?  You 
thought,  no  doubt,  you  had  to  do  with  some  young  flirt 
fond  of  intrigue,  and  ready  to  listen  to  your  soft,  speeches. 
You  see  how  your  presents  are  received!  Believe  me,  you 
are  spending  your  powder  in  vain.  She  is  virtuous,  she 
loves  me,  and  your  pursuit  insults  her.  Look  somewhere 
else,  I  say,  and  pack  yourself  off. 

Val.  Yes,  yes,  I  mean  to  do  so.  Every  one  must 
acknowledge  that  your  merit  is  too  serious  an  obstacle ;  it 
would  be  madness  in  me,  sincere  as  my  affection  is,  to 
dispute  the  love  of  Isabelle  with  you. 

Sga.     You  are  right ;  it  is  simple  madness. 

Val.  I  should  certainly  not  have  suffered  myself  to  be 
smitten,  if  I  could  have  foreseen  that  my  miserable  heart 
would  have  found  so  formidable  a  rival. 

Sga.     I  believe  it. 

Val.  There  is  no  hope  left  for  me  now ;  I  give  way  to 
you,  sir,  without  murmuring. 

Sga.     You  are  right  there. 

Val.  You  have  justice  on  your  side,  and  so  many  virtues 
shine  in  your  person  that  I  should  be  wrong  to  feel  vexed 
because  of  the  tender  feelings  Isabelle  has  for  you. 

Sga.     That  is  self-evident. 

Val.     Yes,  yes,  I  give  place  to  you.     But,  sir,  I  beg  of 

♦  This  edict  was  published  for  tlie  second  time  on  the  20th  April, 
1661.  '  L'Ecole  des  Maris'  was  acted  on  the  24th  June,  1661.  It  pro- 
hibited, in  the  name  of  the  king,  all  superfluous  expenses :  the  use  of 
golden  and  silver  tissues,  whether  of  real  silver  and  gold  or  not, 
embroidery,  &c. 
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you,  as  the  only  favour  of  a  wretthed  lover  wViose  whole 
misery  is  caused  by  you,  to  assuie  h^abelle  that  the  love 
which  I  have  had  for  her  these  three  months  has  been 
pure  and  without  blemish.  Never  have  I  had  a  single 
thought  which  might  offend  her  honour. 

Sga.     Yes. 

\  AL.  As  I  have  but  my  own  inclinations  to  gratify,  all 
my  wish  was  to  obtain  her  for  a  wife,  had  not  the  love  she 
feels  for  you  proved  an  invincible  obstacle  to  my  blameless 
passion. 

Sga.     Very  good. 

Val.  Tell  her  that,  happen  what  may,  she  must  not 
think  that  I  can  ever  forget  her.  Tell  her  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  decree  of  Heaven,  I  shall  love  her  till  I  draw 
my  last  breath.  In  short,  that  it  is  the  just  re>pect  I  have 
for  your  merit  which  alone  checks  my  puisuit. 

Sga.  You  speak  like  a  wise  man.  I  will  at  once  go 
and  tell  her  all  you  have  said,  fur  it  caimot  offend  her. 
Only  believe  me,  do  all  you  can  to  drive  this  passion  out 
of  your  head.     Good-bye. 

Erg.  (to  Valere).     The  silly  gull. 

(Exit  Valere  and  Ergaste.) 

Scene  X. — Sganarelle  (alone). 

So  full  of  love,  I  really  pity  him,  poor  fellow!  It  was 
a  misfuilune  tor  him  to  think  of  taking  a  fortress  which  I 
have  conquered.  (Sganarelle  knocks  at  hia  door.) 

Scene  XL — Sganarelle,  Isabelle. 

Sga.  Never  was  a  lover  so  disturbed  at  the  sight  of  the 
love-letter  returned  to  him  unopened.  He  has  lost  all  hope 
and  has  withdrawn  his  claim.  But  he  earnestly  begged 
of  me  to  tell  you  that  if  he  loved  you,  he  at  least  never 
had  a  single  thought  that  might  oflend  your  honour. 
That,  being  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  inclinations,  his 
only  wish  was  to  obtliin  you  for  his  wife,  if  the  love  you 
have  fur  me  had  not  proved  an  invincible  obstacle  to  h's 
pure   passion.     He  begs  you  to  remember  that,  happen 
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what  may,  lie  will  love  you  to  his  last  breath,  and  that 
it  is  the  just  respect  he  has  for  my  merit  which  alone 
checks  his  love.  These  are  his  own  words,  and  far  from 
blaming  him,  I  think  him  a  very  honest  fellow,  and  sin- 
cerely pity  him  for  thus  loving  you. 

IsA.  (aside).  It  is  just  what  I  expected  from  him;  I 
felt  from  his  looks  that  his  love  was  innocent  and  pure. 

Sga.     What  do  you  say  ? 

IsA.  That  I  think  it  very  hard  you  should  pity  a  man 
I  utterly  abhor,  and  that  if  you  loved  me  as  much  as 
you  pretend,  you  would  feel  how  greatly  his  love  otfends 
me. 

Sga.  But  he  was  ignorant  of  your  feelings,  and  his 
love  being  so  honest  in  its  nature,  does  not  deserve  .... 

IsA.  AVhat !  do  you  call  tliat  having  honest  motives, 
to  intend  running  away  with  me?  Is  it  like  a  man  of 
honour  to  form  plans  to  get  me  out  of  your  hands  and 
many  me  by  force  ?  Am  i  a  girl  to  endure  life  after  such 
disgrace  ? 

Sga.     What?    What's  that  you  say ? 

IsA.  That  I  have  heard  how  this  treacherous  lover 
talks  of  carrying  me  away  by  force.  I  do  not  know  by 
what  secret  means  he  learnt  your  intention  of  marrying 
me  in  a  week  at  the  latest,  since  I  only  heard  it  from  you 
yesterday  ;  but  I  am  told  that  he  means  to  anticipate  the 
day  which  is  to  unite  me  to  you  for  ever. 

Sga.     Goodness  me !  that  doesn't  sound  nice. 

IsA.  Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon ;  he  is  a  very  honest  man 
who  only  feels  fir  me  .... 

Sga.     He  is  very  wrong ;  and  this  is  beyond  a  joke. 

IsA.  Believe  me,  it  is  your  gentleness  which  encourages 
his  folly.  If  just  now  you  had  spoken  sharply  to  him,  he 
would  be  afraid  of  your  anger  and  of  my  resentment.  For 
observe,  that  it  is  since  I  returned  his  despised  letter  that 
he  has  spuken  of  this  design  which  shocks  me  so  much.  I 
am  told  that  he  still  nurses  the  idea  that  my  heart  cherishes 
him,  and  that  I  do  all  I  can  to  avoid  marrying  you,  and 
that  I  should  be  glad  to  be  out  of  your  power. 

Sga.     He  must  be  mad. 

Is  A.  He  can  dissemble  well  enough,  and  beas-sured  that 
his  intention  is  to  deceive  you.      Believe  me  the  traitor 
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imposes  upon  you  with  his  fair  speeches.  I  am  very  un- 
fortunate, I  must  say,  tliat  in  spito  of  all  my  anxiety  to 
live  with  honour  and  to  repulse  the  addres^s^  s  uf  a  base 
seilucer,  I  tind  myself  exposed  to  the  mortification  of 
seeing  his  in'anious  attempts. 

Sga.     Nay,  nay,  du  m^t  fear. 

IsA.  Well,  mind.  I  tell  you  that  unless  you  show  your- 
self exceedingly  angry  at  so  impudent  an  attempt,  and 
quickly  find  out  some  way  to  rid  me  of  the  persecution  of 
such  a  ra>h  fo'd,  I  will  give  up  everything,  and  flee  from 
tlie  vexation  of  receiving  affronts  from  him. 

Sga.  There,  there,  do  not  troul)le  yourself  so  much,  my 
dear  little  wifey.  I  will  go  to  him,  and  read  him  a  good 
lecture. 

IsA.  Be  sure  you  tell  him  that  it  is  of  no  use  his 
denying  it;  that  I  heard  of  his  intentions  on  good 
authority,  and  that  after  this,  whatever  he  undertakes,  I 
defy  him  to  surprise  me.  In  short,  without  losing  any 
more  time  and  sighs,  he  must  be  told  what  my  feelings 
are  for  you,  and  that  if  he  will  avoid  a  misfortune,  he 
must  nut  wait  to  bo  told  twice  what  he  has  to  do. 

Sga.     I  will  say  what  is  right  and  proper. 

IsA.  Yes,  do  so,  but  in  a  tune  which  will  show  him 
tliat  you  are  in  earnest. 

Sga.     I  will  forget  nothing,  I  wariant  you. 

IsA.  I  shall  wait  for  your  return  with  great  impatience  ; 
pray  make  all  the  haste  you  can.  1  pine  when  you  are  for 
one  moment  out  of  my  sight. 

Sga.  Don't  be  anxious,  my  pet,  my  darling;  I  shall 
be  back  directly.  {Exit  Isabelle.) 

Scene  XII. — Sganarelle  (alone). 

Is  there  in  the  world  a  better  and  more  discreet  woman  ? 
Ah  !  how  happy  I  am  !  how  delighted  I  feel  at  finding  a 
wife  to  my  taste.  Yes,  so  should  all  women  be,  and  not 
like  some  I  know,  those  downright  flirts  who  allow  them- 
selves to  be  courted  and  who  cause  their  husbands  to  be 
pointed  at  with  scorn  throughout  Paris,  (knocks  at  Valere's 
door.)     Hallo  I  within  I    A  word  with  jou,  oxir  bold  lover. 
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Scene  XIII. — Valere,  Sganarelle,  Ergastb. 

Val.     May  I  ask,  sir  what  brings  you  again  ? 

Sua.     Your  own  folly. 

Val.     How,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Sga.  You  know  very  well  what  I  mean,  and,  to  speak 
plainly,  I  thought  you  had  more  sense.  You  come  and  amuse 
uie  with  your  fine  words,  and  in  secret  retain  your  own 
foolish  hopes.  Now,  look  here,  I  fain  would  treat  you 
kindly,  but  you  force  me  at  last  to  get  into  a  passion  with 
you.  Are  you  not  ashamed,  you  a  gentleman,  to  form  such 
projects  and  to  think  of  cariying  off  a  virtuous  girl  and  of 
preventing  a  marriage  on  wliich  depends  the  whole  happi- 
ness of  her  life  ? 

Val.     Who  told  you  this  wonderful  news,  sir  ? 

Sga.  Come,  no  dissimulation,  I  have  it  from  Isabelle, 
who  for  the  last  time  sends  you  word  by  me,  that 
she  has  shown  you  plainly  enough  what  her  choice  is ; 
that  her  heart,  entirely  devoted  to  me,  is  offended  at  such 
an  outrageous  scheme;  that  she  would  rather  die  than 
suffer  such  an  insult ;  and  that  you  will  be  the  cause  of  a 
terrible  misfortune  if  you  do  not  put  an  end  to  this  un- 
comfortable state  of  things. 

Val.  If  what  I  have  just  heard  is  true,  I  must  confess 
that  my  love  has  no  more  to  hope  for.  These  expressions 
are  clear  enough  to  show  me  the  end  of  all  hope,  and  I 
must  bow  before  the  sentence  she  has  pronounced. 

Sga.  If?  Do  you  doubt  it  then,  and  do  you  suspect 
the  truth  of  all  the  complaints  I  have  brought  to  you  from 
her  ?  Do  you  wish  to  hear  from  her  own  lips  what  she 
has  to  say  ?  I  am  most  willing  if  by  such  means  I  can 
force  you  to  recognise  your  error.  Follow  me,  you  shall 
see  if  I  have  added  anything,  and  if  her  young  heart 
hesitates  between  us.  {Knocks  at  Isabelle  s  door.) 

Scene  XIV.— Isabelle,  Sganarelle,  Valere,  Ergaste. 

IsA.  What!  you  bring  him  to  me!  What  do  you 
mean?  Do  you  take  his  part  against  me,  and,  charmed 
as  you  are  with  his  rare  qualities,  do  you  wish  to  force  me 
to  love  him  and  to  endure  his  visits  ? 
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6oA.  Not  SO,  my  dear,  the  po8session  of  your  heart  is 
too  precious  to  me  for  that.  But  he  takes  all  I  t^ay  for  an 
idle  tale.  lie  believes  tliat  I  have  made  it  all  up,  and  that 
1  cunnin>j;ly  gi\o  him  my  owu  ideas  as  if  they  were  yuurs; 
that  it  i>  I  who  represent  you  as  full  of  hatred  towards  him 
and  of  tenderness  towards  me.  I  would  therefore  have  you 
cure  him  for  ever  of  a  mistake  which  eneouraj^es  his  love. 

ISA.  (io  Valere).  What!  has  not  my  heart  clearly 
shown  itself  to  you,  and  can  you  still  be  doubtful  as  to 
whom  it  is  I  love? 

Val.  Indeed,  madam,  all  that  this  gentleman  has  said 
as  coming  fium  you,  may  well  have  surprised  me.  1  have 
doubted,  I  acknowledge,  and  the  final  resolution  which 
decides  the  fate  of  my  devuted  love  is  of  such  importance 
to  me,  that  I  must  be  forgiven  if  my  heart  desires  to  hear 
it  once  again. 

IsA.  ^o,  no,  such  a  decision  should  not  surprise  you, 
ho  has  told  you  the  real  feelings  of  my  heart,  and  I  think 
them  founded  cm  too  much  justice  for  me  to  hesitate  to 
show  how  sincere  they  are.  Yes,  I  will  have  it  known, 
and  I  have  a  right  to  be  believed,  that  there  a7-e  present 
before  me  two  men  who,  calling  forth  in  me  very  different 
feelings,  are  the  cause  of  all  the  agitations  of  my  stml.  The 
one,  through  a  reasonable  choice  and  ideas  of  honour  has 
all  my  esteem  and  all  m_v  tenderaess  ;  the  other,  as  tho 
only  reward  of  his  affection,  has  all  my  angi-r  and  aversion. 
The  presence  of  the  one  is  delightful  and  dear  to  me,  and 
tilLs  my  heart  with  joy  ;  the  presence  of  the  other  inspires 
my  heart  with  secret  emotions  of  hatred  and  horror.  To 
see  myself  the  wife  of  one  is  all  my  desiie  ;  but  I  had  rather 
lose  my  life  than  belong  to  tho  other.  But  this  is  a  sufHcient 
declaration  of  what  my  true  sentiments  are,  and  I  have 
languished  too  long  under  this  cniel  torture.  He  whom 
1  love  must  now  exert  himself,  and  depiive  of  all  hoj>o 
liim  whom  I  hate,  and,  by  a  ha])py  marriage,  deliver  me 
from  a  life  of  torment  more  dreadful  to  me  than  death  itself. 

Sga.     Yes,  darling,  I  intend  to  satisfy  your  wish, 

IsA.     Thus  only  can  I  be  made  happy. 

Sga.      You  shall  be  so  very  shortly,  believe  me. 

IsA.  I  know  that  it  does  not  become  a  girl  to  express 
her  wishes  so  freely. 
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Sga.     Never  mind,  never  mind  tliat. 

IsA.  But  in  the  condition  in  wliich  I  am  placed,  snch 
liberty  must  be  allowed  me,  and  I  can  without  bbishing, 
make  such  a  tender  confession  to  him  I  already  consider 
my  husb:ind. 

Sga.     Yes,  my  poor  ducky,  my  pretty  lamb. 

IsA.     Let  hira  then  think  of  proving  his  love  to  me. 

Sga.     Yes,  yes,  kiss  my  hand. 

IsA.  Without  any  more  sighs,  let  hira  conclude  a 
union  which  I  long  for,  and  receive  here  the  promise  I 
make,  never  to  listen  to  the  vows  of  another  (^pretends  to 
embrace  Sganarelle,  and  gices  Valere  her  hand  to  kiss). 

Sga.  Hai,  hai,  my  pretty  popsy,  my  little  sweety,  you 
shall  not  languish  long,  I  promise  you.  (to  Valere)  There 
say  no  more,  you  see  that  I  am  not  prompting  her,  and 
that  she  cares  for  none  but  me. 

Val.  Madam,  your  meaning  is  plain  enough.  I  see 
by  your  words  what  you  exiiect  from  me,  and  I  shall  ere 
long  remove  him  you  hate  so  much  from  before  you. 

IsA.  You  could  not  give  me  greater  pleasure ;  for  in 
fact  that  presence  is  intolerable,  it  is  odious  to  me,  and 
the  horror  is  so  great  .... 

Sga.     Eh!  eh!  gently. 

IsA.     Do  I  offend  you  in  speaking  so  fieel^',  do  I  ....  ? 

Sga.  No,  no,  I  don't  say  that ;  but  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  pity  his  misfortune,  and  you  show  your  aversion 
too  sti  ongly. 

IsA.     I  cannot  show  it  too  much  on  such  an  occasion. 

Val.  Y''ou  shall  be  satisfied.  In  three  days  your  eyes 
shall  no  longer  be  offended  with  the  sight  of  an  object  so 
odious  to  you. 

IsA.     Beaven  grant  it!     Farewell. 

Sga.    {to  Valerk).     I  pity  your  misfortune,  but  .... 

Val.  No,  you  need  not  trouble  yourself,  you  will  hear 
no  repining  from  me  ;  this  young  lady  certainly  does  us 
lioth  justice,  and  I  shall  do  my  best  to  satisfy  her  wishes. 
Farewell. 

Sga.  Poor  fellow !  you  are  terribly  tried,  I  must  say. 
Come,  embrace  me,  for  I  feel  deeply  for  you  (emhracea 
Valere). 


Scene  XV.-Isabelle,  SGANAnE.,La 
IsA.     'I'o-morrow  ? 


back,  but 


wX.^'  ""  SO  and  prepare  ever,thi„g  fo.  „„  ..p,,^ 

ACT    III. 

m  eveo-thing  I  am  obliged  to  d,  to.v  ^T  -f^i^  l^^'^ed,  and 
find  indulgent  censors."  Time  nrlt  "'•'*' ^ '^^^'^  «"^% 
go  wuhout  an,  fear,  and  tA7ti7':2  iCt"^''  '  ^''^ 

Scene  IL-Sganarelle.  Isabelle. 

even  asked  mo  that  when  T  r!f        ?  i"  >'^"^  r"<^m.     Von 
tm  to-morrow  mo;;i;r^  ^  '^'^^"^^'  I  ^^tould  Jet  yon  rZ 

JSA.       I  did  SO,  but    °' 

Sga.     But  what? 
kn£  Jl-p 'i:^,%''^^~e  Of  „,„,,  a.a  I  ha.d.. 


r 
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Sga.     How  !  what  can  this  mean  ? 

IsA.  A  strange  secret.  It  is  my  sister  who  forces  me 
to  go  out,  and  who,  for  a  scheme  I  do  not  approve  of,  and 
for  which  I  strongly  blamed  her,  has  at^ked  me  to  let  her 
have  my  room,  where  I  have  locked  her  up. 

Sga.     How  is  this? 

IsA.  ^^^ould  you  believe  it?  she  is  in  love  with  the 
very  man  whom  we  have  dismissed  to  day. 

Sga.     In  love  with  Valere  ? 

IsA.  Yes,  desperately  in  love  ;  it  is  a  strange  and  over- 
powering passion ;  you  can  judge  of  the  stiength  of  it  by 
her  coming  quite  alone  at  this  time  of  night  to  tell  me  all 
about  it.  She  says,  she  certainly  shall  die  if  she  cannot 
obtain  him  whom  her  soul  desires  ;  that  for  more  than  a 
year  they  have  cherished  a  secret  love  in  their  hearts,  and 
that  even  at  the  beginning  they  had  engaged  themselves 
to  each  other  by  a  mutual  promise  of  marriage  .... 

Sga.     The  good-for-nothing  girl ! 

IsA.  Having  learnt  to  what  despair  I  had  driven 
her  lover,  she  came  to  beseech  me  to  allow  her  to  prevent 
him  from  going  away,  for  it  would  break  her  heart,  she 
said.  She  wants  to  speak  to  her  lover  under  my  name, 
at  the  window  of  my  room  which  looks  into  the  little 
street.  Counterfeiting  my  voice,  she  will  say  a  few  kind 
words  to  him  to  give  him  hope  and  make  him  stay.  In 
short,  she  will  try  and  gain  over  for  herself  the  love  which 
he  is  known  to  liave  for  me. 

Sga.     And  what  do  you  think  of  that  ? 

IsA.  I?  I  was  dreadfully  angry  with  her.  What! 
sister,  said  I,  are  you  mad?  Do  you  not  blush  to  feel  so 
much  love  for  one  of  those  fickle  and  worthless  fellows? 
Are  you  not  ashamed  to  forget  what  you  owe  to  your  sex, 
and  to  deceive  the  hopes  of  a  man  whom  Heaven  has 
destined  to  be  your  husband? 

Sga.  But  he  richly  deserves  it,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  of  it. 

IsA.  What  shall  I  say?  I  told  her  in  my  vexation 
all  I  could  possibly  think  of :  I  reproached  her  for  such 
base  conduct,  and  tried  to  refuse  her  request  for  to-night. 
But  she  besought  me  so  earnestly,  she  shed  so  many  tears, 
Boe  uttered  so  many  sighs,  she  repeated  so  often  that  I 
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should  (Irivo  hor  to  despair  if  I  refused  wliat  she  asked, 
that  at  last  1  found  myself  forced  to  yitld  to  her  entreaties. 
Inonler,  therefore,  to  palliate  this  ni^ht  intrigue  to  which 
a  tenderness  for  my  own  flesh  and  hlood  has  induced  nio 
to  submit,  I  was  going  to  fetch  Lucretia,  whose  virtues 
I  hear  ytiu  extol  eveiy  day,  to  come  and  sleep  with  mo, 
but  you  surprised  me  by  your  sudden  return. 

Sga.  No,  no,  I  will  have  no  such  underhand  doings  in 
my  houfie.  1  would  consent  to  it  so  far  as  it  concerns  my 
brother,  if  it  were  not  that  they  miglit  be  seen  by  somebody 
in  the  street,  fcjhe  whom  I  am  to  honour  with  my  person 
must  not  only  be  virtuous  and  well  bred,  but  must  not 
even  be  suspected.  Let  us  go  and  drive  out  the  shameless 
cieature  ;  and  as  to  her  passion  .... 

IsA.  Spare  her  such  pain  and  confusion.  She  would 
blame  me,  and  rightly,  for  my  want  of  discretion  in  telling 
you  of  the  affair.  Since  I  must  not  countenance  her 
project,  allow  me  at  least  to  tell  her  so  myself  and  to  send 
her  away. 

Sga.     Very  well,  let  it  be  so. 

IsA.  But,  above  all  things,  hide  yourself,  I  beg  of  you, 
and  let  her  go  out  without  saying  anything  to  her. 

Sga.  I  ^vill  do  thus  much  for  your  sake.  But  as  soon  as 
she  has  passed  my  door,  I  shall  immediately  go  and  find 
my  brother,  I  shall  dearly  enjoy  the  fun  of  telling  him 
of  this  affair. 

IsA.  I  beseech  you  not  to  mention  my  name.  Good- 
night, I  shall  shut  myself  up  at  once. 

(Exit  ISAJJELLE.) 

So  A.  (a^one).  Till  to-morrow,  my  beloved  ....  How 
iLipatient  I  am  to  see  my  brother,  and  to  tell  him  of  his 
good  luek!  In  spite  of  all  his  sapient  rubbish,  the  old 
man  is  caught !  I  would  not  have  missed  this  for  twenty 
crown  pieces. 

IsA.  {within  the  house).  Yes,  sister,  I  greatly  feel  for  you, 
but  what  you  ask  of  me  is  impossible.  My  honour,  wliich 
is  dear  to  me,  is  too  much  endangered.  Farewell,  go  home 
before  it  be  too  late.  (Comes  out.) 

Sga.  She  is,  I  think,  fuming  and  fretting  in  fine 
style.  Fur  fear  she  should  come  back,  suppose  I  lock 
the  door. 

T  2 
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IsA.  (aside).  O  Heaven  I  do  not  abandon  me  in  my 
attempt. 

Sga.  (aside).  Where  can  she  be  going  ?  I  shall  follow 
her. 

IsA.  (aside).  Dark  night,  at  least,  favours  me  in  my 
distress. 

Sga.  (aside).  What !  to  her  lover's  house  !  What  does 
she  mean  to  do  ? 


Scene  III. — Valere,  Isabelle,  Sganarelle. 

Val.  (coming  out  hastily.)  Yes,  yes,  I  will  try  to-night, 
and  see  what  I  can  do  to  speak  ....  Who  is  there  ? 

IsA.  (to  Valeke).  Hush !  make  no  noise,  Yalere,  I 
have  anticipated  you,     I  am  Isabelle. 

Sga.  (aside).  You  lie,  you  wretch;  you  are  not 
Isabelle;  she  follows  too  strictly  the  laws  of  honour  wbich 
you  forsake.  You  assume  falsely  both  her  name  and  her 
voice. 

IsA.  (to  Valere).  Only  you  promise  that  a  marriage 
shall  .... 

Val.  Yes,  it  is  the  only  wish  of  my  heart,  and  I  make 
you  here  a  solemn  promise  that  to-morrow  I  will  go 
wherever  you  please,  to  receive  your  hand. 

Sga.  (aside).     Poor  cheated  fool ! 

Val.  Go  in  without  fear.  I  now  defy  the  power  of 
your  duped  Argus,  and  rather  than  give  you  up  to  him, 
my  arm  shall  pierce  his  heart  through  and  through. 

Scene  IV. — Sganarelle  (alone). 

You  need  not  fear  me !  Ah !  I  assure  you  I  have  no 
wish  to  take  from  you  the  shameless  creature,  victim 
of  her  own  passion.  I  am  not  jealous  of  what  you  promise 
her,  and  if  my  advice  is  followed,  you  shall  indeed  be  her 
husband.  Yes,  he  shall  be  discovered  with  this  brazen- 
faced creature.  The  justly  respected  memory  of  her 
father,  as  well  as  the  great  interest  I  take  in  the  sister, 
require  at  least  that  I  should  endeavour  to  preserve  her 
honour.  (Se  Jinocks  at  the  door  of  a  Commissary.) 
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SCKNE  V. — SOANARELLE,  A  COMMISSARY,  NOTARy,  ATTENDANT 

with  a  torch. 

Com.     What  is  it  ? 

Sga.  Good  eveninc^,  sir,  your  official  presence  is  neces- 
sary here.     Please  follow  mo  with  your  torch. 

Com.     We  were  just  going  out. 

Sga.     It  is  on  somewhat  urgent  business. 

Com.  Wh,-tt  is  it  ? 

Sga.  It  will  Lo  necessary  for  you  to  go  in  here  and 
surprise  two  people  who  must  be  joined  together  in  the 
bonds  of  matrimony.  It  is  a  girl  belonging  to  us,  whom  a 
certain  Valero  has  deceived,  and  enticed  into  his  house 
with  a  promise  of  marriage.  She  comes  from  a  noble  and 
virtuous  family,  but  .... 

Com.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  is  fortunate  we  have  met,  for  I 
have  a  notary  with  me. 

Sga.     What,  this  gentleman? 

Not.     Yes,  I  am  a  public  notary. 

Com.     And  moreover  a  man  of  honour. 

Sga.  That  is  a  matter  of  course.  Stop  into  this  door- 
way, make  no  noise,  and  see  that  nobody  leaves  the  house. 
You  will  be  fully  rewarded  for  your  trouble,  but  do  not 
allow  anyone  to  grease  your  palms. 

Com.    What!  do  you  think  that  an  officer  of  justice  .... 

Sga.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  to  ca.st  a  slur  on  your 
calling.  I  will  go  and  fetch  my  brother  at  once,  only 
just  lend  me  your  light  a  moment,  (aside)  I  shall  gladden 
bis  heart,  the  dear  chaiitable  easy  going  man. 

(Knocks  at  Auiste's  door.') 


Scene  VI. — Ariste,  Sganarelle. 

Aris.  Who's  there  ?  Ah,  brother !  is  that  you  ?  What 
do  you  want? 

Sga.  Come  along,  you  fine  manager  of  other  people's 
affairs ;  a)me,  my  superannuated  exquisite,  I  have  Bome* 
thing  very  pretty  to  show  you. 

Aris.     What? 

Sga.     I  bring  you  most  excellent  news. 
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Aris.     What  is  it? 

Sga.     Kindly  let  me  know  where  your  Leonor  is  ? 

Aris.  Why  do  you  ask?  She  is,  I  believe,  at  a  ball 
given  at  a  friend's  house. 

Sga.  Ha !  no  doubt ;  yes,  yes,  follow  me,  I  will  show 
you  to  what  ball  the  damsel  is  gone. 

Aris.     What  are  you  about  ? 

Sga.  You  have  trained  her  up  well!  No,  it  is  no 
good  to  live  like  a  severe  censor,  for  gentleness  wins  the 
heart ;  and  distrust,  locks  and  iron  bars  do  not  make  a 
wife  or  daughter  virtuous.  Their  sex  requiie  a  little 
libert}^  and  we  tempt  them  to  do  wrong  when  we  treat 
them  with  harshness.  Truly  she  has  taken  her  fill  of 
this  same  liberty,  and  virtue  with  her  is  very  accom- 
modating. 

Aris.     What  may  be  the  drift  of  all  this  ? 

Sga.  Come,  come,  elder  brother,  it  serves  you  right, 
and  were  it  to  cost  me  twenty  pistoles  I  would  not  have 
you  lose  the  fruit  of  your  absurd  maxims.  We  can  plainly 
see  what  our  different  teaching  has  produced  in  the  two 
sisters ;  the  one  runs  away  from  every  lover,  the  other  runs 
after  them. 

Aris.  If  you  would  only  make  this  enigma  more  clear 
to  me. 

Sga.  The  enigma  is  that  her  ball  is  at  Valere's  house ; 
I  saw  her  going  there  myself,  and  at  the  present  time  bhe 
is  in  his  arras. 

Aris.    Who  ? 

Sga.     Leonor. 

Aris.     Leave  off  this  jesting,  I  beseech  you. 

Sga.  I  jesting !  .  .  .  .  Ah !  you  amuse  me  with  your 
ideas  !  poor  silly  soul !  I  tell  you  that  Valere  has  your 
Leonor  at  the  present  moment  in  his  house;  that  they 
were  engaged  by  a  mutual  promise  before  he  thought  of 
courting  Isabelle.     Shall  I  repeat  it  ? 

Aris.     What  you  say  is  so  unlikely  to  ...  . 

Sga.  He  will  not  believe  it  even  if  he  sees  it  with  his 
eyes!  You  will  drive  me  crazy,  I  believe.  Upon  my 
word,  age  is  not  of  much  use  when  one  has  not  this  (laying 
Ids  finger  upon  his  forehead). 

Aris.     What  do  you  want  me  to  ....  ? 
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SoA.  Bother!  I  di<n't  want  you  to  ...  .  anytliinjij. 
You  hhall  .>«oon  bo  satisfied,  you  t-hal)  see  if  I  am  inipi>sin-^ 
upon  you,  and  if  they  have  not  pledged  their  truth  for 
more  than  a  ye  ir. 

Aris.  How  is  it  likely  that  she  should  have  made  such 
an  enpitijemL-nt  without  telling  me  of  it,  when  fioni  her 
childhood  up  1  have  always  encouraged  her  to  full  confi- 
dence, and  when  I  have  promised  her  many  times  that  I 
would  never  force  her  inclinations  ! 

SoA.  Well,  your  own  eyes  shall  judt:;e.  I  have  hronght 
the  commissary  and  the  notary,  for  it  is  our  interest  that 
her  honotir  should  be  saved  by  an  immediate  marriage.  I 
do  not  Niip|K)se  you  are  base  enough  to  wish  to  many  her 
your>tlf  with  such  a  stain  on  her  character.  But  perhaps 
yoM  have  some  new  argument  to  prove  yourself  beyond 
the  reach  of  ridicule. 

Aris.  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  weak  enough  to  desire 
the  possession  of  her  heart  against  her  will.  But  yet,  I 
cannot  believe  .... 

Sga.  Ah !  we  shall  never  have  done  talking.  Come 
along. 

Scene  VII. — The  Commissary,  the  Notary,  Sganat;eli,e, 
Ariste. 

Com.  There  is  no  necessity  here  for  compulsion,  gentle- 
men, and  if  all  you  wi.>-h  is  that  a  certain  marri.igo  should 
take  place,  you  need  not  be  uneasy,  for  they  both  wish  to 
marry,  and  V'alere,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  has  already 
signed  a  declaration  by  which  ho  promises  to  take  her  for 
his  wife. 

Aris.     The  girl  .... 

Com.  Has  locked  her  door,  and  refu-ses  to  come  out 
until  you  consent  to  her  wishes. 

Scene  VIII. — Valei;e,  the  Commissary,  the  Notary, 
Sganareli.e,  Auiste. 

Val.  (at  the  xnindow).  No,  gentlemen,  nor  shall  anybody 
come  into  this  hou»e  before  that  consent  is  given.  You 
know  who  I  am,  and  I  have  done  what  is  right  in  signing 
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the  docnment  which  has  been  Bhown  to  you.  If  you  are 
willing  to  sanction  our  union,  please  to  sign ;  but,  if  not, 
remember  that  you  shall  kill  me  rather  than  deprive  me 
of  her  I  love. 

Sga.  We  have  no  intention  to  part  you  from  her. 
(aside)  He  still  believes  he  has  got  Isabelle,  and  we  must 
take  advantage  of  his  error. 

Aris.  (to  Valere).     But  is  it  Leonor  ? 

Sga.  (to  Ariste).     Hush !  say  nothing. 

Aris.     But  .... 

Sga.     Hold  your  tongue. 

Aris.     I  want  to  know  .... 

Sga.     Again !  Be  silent,  I  tell  you. 

Yal.  In  short.,  whatever  may  happen,  Isabelle  has  my 
promise,  and  I  have  hers;  and,  all  considered,  I  do  not 
think  I  am  a  match  you  can  disapprove  of. 

Aris.     What  he  says  does  not  .... 

vSga.  Hold  your  peace ;  I  have  my  reasons  for  it ;  you 
will  soon  know  the  secret,  (to  Valere)  Yes,  we  both 
consent  that  you  shall  marry  her  who  is  now  with  you. 

Com.  It  is  in  these  very  terms  the  document  is  drawn 
up,  and  a  blank  space  is  left  for  the  name,  since  we  have 
not  as  yet  seen  the  young  lady.  If  you  will  sign,  she  will 
do  it  in  her  turn  without  difficulty. 

Val.     I  agree  to  this  arrangement. 

Sga.  And  so  do  I,  with  all  my  heart,  (aside)  What 
good  fun  we  shall  have  presently !  (aloud)  Sign,  brother ; 
the  honour  of  fiist  doing  so  belongs  to  you. 

Aris.     But  all  this  mystery  .... 

Sga.     The  deuce  I  what  ceremony  !     Sign,  poor  ninny. 

Aris.     He  speaks  of  Isabelle,  you  of  Leonor. 

Sga.  Do  you  not  consent,  if  it  is  Leonor,  to  let  them 
make  good  their  promise  to  each  other  ? 

Aris.     Yes. 

Sga.     Sign  then,  I  will  do  the  same. 

Aris.  Very  well,  be  it  so ;  although  I  fail  to  under- 
stand ....  (They  both  sign.) 

Sga.     You  will  soon  be  let  into  the  secret. 

Com.     We  shall  be  back  again  presently. 

Sga.  (to  Ariste).  Now,  come,  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
this  intrigue.  (They  retire  to  the  hack  part  of  the  stage.) 
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Scene  IX. — Sganakelle,  Ariste;  L^onor,  Lisette. 

Leo.  O  how  unbearable  it  is !  How  ridiculous  and 
tiresome  all  those  young  fools  seem  to  me !  I  really  left 
the  ball  becau-e  of  them. 

Lis.  Each  vied  with  the  other  in  his  wish  to  please 
you, 

Lito.  For  my  part,  1  never  met  with  anything  more 
unpleasant,  and  1  should  prefer  the  simplest  talk  to  all  the 
silly  speeches  of  these  empty-headed  praters.  They  be- 
lieve that  all  must  give  way  before  their  flaxen  wigs,  and 
think  that  they  have  said  the  cleverest  thing  in  the  world 
when  they  have  alluded,  in  a  wret'.hed,  bantering  tone, 
to  the  love  of  an  old  man.  Yet,  for  my  part,  I  value  more 
the  affection  of  such  an  old  man  than  all  tlie  giddy  raptures 
of  any  young  coxcomb.     But  do  I  not  see  .... 

Sga.  (to  Auisse).  Yes,  the  matter  stands  so.  (seeing 
Li^onor)  Ah  !  here  she  is,  and  her  maid  too. 

Aris.  Leonor,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  angr}',  but  you  must 
acknowledge  that  I  have  a  right  to  complain.  You  know 
if  I  have  ever  wished  to  force  your  inclinations,  and  if 
I  have  not  many  times  promised  to  leave  you  full  liberty. 
Yet,  despising  my  opinion,  you  have  engaged  yourself,  and 
given  your  love  without  my  knowledge.  1  do  n^•t  repent 
of  my  indulgence,  but  your  behaviour  pains  me  greatly ; 
my  deep  atVeotion  for  you  did  not  de.-erve  such  treatment. 

Leo.  I  do  not  understand  why  vou  should  speak  to  me 
in  this  way.  Believe  ine  that  I  am  still  the  same  Leonor, 
and  that  nothing  can  alter  the  deep  esteem  I  have  for  you ; 
the  love  of  any  other  would  seem  a  crime  in  my  eyes,  and  if 
you  wish  it,  a  holy  tie  shall,  as  early  as  to-niorrow,  unite 
us  for  ever. 

Aris.  L'pon  what  foundation,  then,  did  you  come, 
brother  .  .  .  .? 

Sga.  What !  have  you  not  just  left  Valere's  house  ? 
Ilave  you  not  this  very  day  declared  your  love?  Have 
you  not  been  in  love  with  him  for  more  than  a  year  ? 

Leo.  Who  could  have  said  such  a  thing  of  me?  and 
who  haa  taken  the  trouble  to  invent  such  a  lie  ? 
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Scene  X. — Isabelle,  Valere,  Leonor,  Aristk,  Sganarelle, 
THE  Commissary,  Notary,  Lisette,  Ergaste. 

IsA.  Sister,  I  beg  of  you  generously  to  forgive  me  if  I 
have  brought  any  disgrace  upon  your  name.  The  pressure 
of  a  sudden  difficulty  urged  me  to  this  shameful  deceit. 
Your  example  condemns  such  a  passion  as  mine,  but  fate 
has  dealt  with  us  very  difi'erently.  (to  Sganarelle)  To 
you,  sir,  I  shall  make  no  excuse,  for  I  render  you  a  service 
and  do  you  no  wrong.  Heaven  did  not  make  us  for  one 
another ;  I  found  myself  unworthy  of  your  love,  and  I 
preferred  to  belong  to  another  ratlier  than  prove  unde- 
serving of  a  heart  like  yours. 

Val.  (to  Sganarelle).  For  my  part,  sir,  I  esteem  it  my 
glory  and  happiness  to  receive  her  from  your  hands. 

Aris.  Come,  brother,  30U  must  bear  with  this  quietly; 
you  have  brought  it  all  upon  yourself  by  your  stiango  pro- 
ceedings. I  even  fear  that  you  will  be  so  far  unfortunate 
that,  although  everybody  will  know  you  were  cheated,  no 
one  will  jjity  you. 

Lis.  In  truth,  I  am  delighted  with  this  business,  and 
the  reward  he  receives  for  his  trouble  will  be  a  salutary 
example  to  others. 

Leo.  I  do  not  know  if  such  an  action  can  be  approved, 
"but  I  feel  it  is  impossible  to  blame  it. 

Erg.  It  was  predestined  that  he  should  be  a  cuckold ; 
he  is  so  far  fortunate  that  he  is  one  in  the  bud  only. 

Sga.  (^conquering  Ms  dejection  somewhat).  No,  I  cannot 
recover  from  my  amazement.  This  odious  perfidy  is  be- 
yond my  understanding,  and  I  do  not  think  that  Satan 
•himself  could  be  so  wicked  as  this  jade.  I  would  have 
stood  up  for  her  against  the  whole  world  I  Ah  !  woe  to 
him  who,  after  this,  puts  his  tmst  in  woman !  The  best 
are  fruitful  in  wickedness :  it  is  a  sex  sent  here  below  to 
be  the  damnation  of  us  all.  I  renounce  it  for  ever,  and 
heartily  consign  it  to  the  devil. 

Erg.    Good. 

Aris.  Let  us  all  go  to  my  house.  Come,  Valere,  to- 
jnorrow  we  will  try  to  appease  his  anger. 

Lis.  (to  the  audience).  If  any  of  you  are  acquainted  with 
iurlv  husbands,  mind  you  send  them  all  to  our  school. 


i 


THE    BORES. 

(LES  FACHE17X.) 


•Le8  Faoietx'  is  a  chnractcr-comedy.  It  was  "planned,  written, 
learnt,  and  played,'  Molifere  himself  tells  us,  in  a  fortnight.  It  ia 
almost  without  plot;  tlie  order  of  the  scenes  could  be  changed  without 
injury  to  the  piece.  But  the  variety  of  the  characters  and  the  beauty 
of  tlie  style  throughout,  won  for  it  an  unequivocal  success.  It  is  the 
first  attempt  at  the  comedy-balleL  It  wub  acted  at  Vaux-le-Vicomte, 
the  residence  of  Foaquet,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1661,  before  the 
King. 

Moliere  is  thought  to  have  acted  the  three  parts  of  Libandre^ 
Alcandre,  and  Alcippe. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Da  MIS,  guardian  to  Orphiss. 

Orphise. 

Eraste,  lover  to  Orphiss. 

Alcidor,    ^ 

LiSANDRE, 

Alcandre, 
Alcippe, 

Orante,      y  5^^ 
Climene, 

DORANTE, 

Caritides, 

OllMlN, 
FlLI.NTE,       / 

La  Montagne,  servant  to  Erasts. 
Ij'Epink,  servant  to  Damis. 
'uA  Riviere,  and  two  companiovfit 


Trie  scene  is  in  a  public  garden. 


THE  BORES. 


ACT  I. 

ScEKE  I. — Eraste,  La  Montaqne. 

Ekas.     rndtr  what  star,  good  heavens,  was  I  born,  that 
I  should  always  fiud  myself  the  jtrey  of  some  bore  or  other  ' 
I  seem  everywhere  to  meet  with  them,  and  every  day  to 
discover  new  specimens.     But  none  ever  equalled  my  bore 
of  to-day  ;  I  really  thought  I  sliould  never  have  got  rid  of 
him,  and  again  and  again  I  cursed  the  harmless  wish  that 
had  seized  me  at  dinner  to  go  and  see  the  comedy  ;  I  had 
thought  to  find  much  to  amuse  me,  but  instead,  I  have 
been  miserably  punished  for  my  sins.     I  must  tell  you  all 
about  It,  but  1  am  still   boiling  over  with  rage   at    the 
thought  of  my  sufferings,  and  can  scarcolv  spoak  f,f  the 
affair  calmly.     I  was  on  the  stage,  all  ears  fur  the  play 
which  I  h-dd   heard  well  spoken  of  by  some  friends  -the 
actors   had   begun  ;    the   house   was  in   j.rcfound    silence 
when,  in  comes  a  blustering  fellow  with  large  cmions  and 
extravagant  manners,  who  cried  out,  "  Ho,  there '  <rive  me  a 
Stat,  and  quicHy ! "  He  disturbed  the  audience  with  the  row 
that  he  made,  and  interrupted  the  play  in  its  finest  part. 
Good  Heavens !    said  1,  "will  Frenchmen,  so  oftm  rallied 
about  their  manners,  never  behave  themselves  like  sensible 
men.     Must  they  even  play  the  fool  on  the  public  stage 
and  confirm,  by  their  senseless   conduct,  what  is  said  of 
them  by  all  their  neighbonrs  !  "     While  I  was  shrugjrini; 
my  shoulders  at  the  thought  of  all  this,  the  actors  tried  to 
go  on  again,  but  the  man  made  a  fresh  uproar  in  seating 
himself,  for  with  long    strides  crossing  over  the   stage* 

p.  *377.)^''^'^  "  '"^^  *^"*  "^^^  P^^^  °°  ^^  '^^°  "*®^-     (Compare 
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(though  he  might  have  been  perfectly  comfortablo  on  either 
side)  came  and  stuck  his  chair  right  in  front,  and,  -^vith  his 
broad  back  turned  towards  the  audience,  hid  the  actois 
from  three-fourths  of  the  pit.  A  general  murmur  arose 
from  the  assembly,  which  would  have  shamed  any  other 
man,  but  ho,  unmoved,  took  no  notice  of  it,  and  would  have 
remained  where  he  had  planted  himself,  had  he  not,  as  my 
usual  ill-luck  would  have  it,  caught  sight  of  me.  "  Ah ! 
Marquis."  he  exclaimed,  seating  himself  by  me,  "  how  art 
thou !  Allow  me  to  embiace  thee."  The  blood  rushed  up 
to  my  face,  to  think  that  people  should  see  I  was  acquainted 
with  such  a  vacant  ass.  Not  that  I  knew  him  much 
though;  but  he  is  one  of  those  people  who  base  an  in- 
timacy upon  nothing,  whose  embraces  you  must  endure 
when  you  meet  them,  and  who  at  once  carry  their  famili- 
arity so  far  as  to  "  thou  "  and  "  thee  "  you.*  He  immediately 
asked  me  a  hundred  foolish  questions  in  a  voice  which 
drowned  those  of  the  actors.  Everybody  wished  him  at 
the  devil,  and  I,  hoping  to  stop  him,  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  I  should  be  glad  to  listen  to  the  play.  "  Thou 
hast  not  seen  it  before  then,  Marquis  ?  In  my  opinion  it 
is  most  comical.  I  am  no  fool  at  that  sort  of  thing ;  I 
know  by  what  rules  a  work  is  made  perfect ;  and  Corneille 
reads  me  all  he  writes."  Upon  this  he  gave  me  a  summary 
of  the  whole  piece,  scene  after  scene,  and  even  repeated,  in 
a  loud  voice,  before  the  actors  could  say  them,  some  verses 
he  knew  by  heart.  In  vain  did  I  try  to  restrain  him,  he 
made  the  most  of  his  position.  He  got  up  at  last,  a  good 
while  before  the  play  was  finished,  for  men  in  the  fashion- 
able world  always  take  good  care  never  to  hear  the  con- 
■^lusion.  I  thanked  Heaven,  and  naturally  thought  that 
my  misery  and  the  play  would  end  together ;  but,  as  if  I 
had  come  off  too  cheaply,  the  man  fastened  himself  on  me 
again.  He  related  to  me  his  exploits  and  his  uncommon 
vij-tues ;  spoke  of  his  horses,  of  his  love-affairs,  and  of  the 
influence  he  enjoyed  at  Court,  and  offered  to  render  me,  with 
all  his  heart,  any  service  I  could  name.  I  thanked  him, 
bowed  meekly,  and  at  every  turn  watched  for  a  convenient 

•  See  '  Student's  French  Grammar '  for  the  use  of  tu  in  French  and 
the  ude  of  thou  in  English. 
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retre^it    but  he  Peeing  mo  on  tl.e  point  of  leaving  him 
said:     Cume,    let  us  go,  cvervb..dy  h.us  left."      O.rco  out 
ot   the   theatre,   fo   my  utter  di«may,  ho   said,  "Marquis 
let  1,8  go  to  the  Cours  and  show  off  my  barouche,  it  is  . rot 
up   in    first-rate    stylo,  and   many  a    duke  and    lord    has 
bespoken  one  of  the  same  make  from  my  coach-builder" 
1  thanked  him,  ami,  the  better  to  excuse  myself,  told  him  1 
could  nut  accept  his  offer,  as  I  had  a  certain  entertainment 
to  give       "Egad,  '  saKl  he,  "  I  will  make  one  of  the  party 
for  am  I  not  one  of  thy  friends,  and  I  will  disappoint  the 
marsha    ^vlth  whom  I  had  an  engagen.eut."     "ol.r  fare  is 
nut  fit  to  be  offered  to  people  of  your  rank,"  said  I      "  Do 
not  mention  it  "  ho  replied  ;  «'  I  am  a  man  of  no  ceremony, 
and  I  only  go  to  have  the  pleasure  of  talking  with  ihee  •  I 
teke  my  oath  that  I  am  perfectly  tired  of  grand  dinners." 
^  But  if  they  expect  you,"  I  said,   "it  will  give  o  Pre  nee  " 
Ihou  art  jok.ug,  Marquis,  we  all  know  each  other  too 
well  to  mind  such  trifles;  I  enjoy  thy  societv  much  more 
than  anybody  else  s.  '—I  was  angry  with  myself  at  tiio  poor 
success   ot    my   excuse,    and  hardly  knew  what  to    have 
r.course  to  next,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  trouble  which  was 
purgatory  to  me,  when   a   gorgeous  coach  with   footmen 
be  ure  and   behind  came,  after  a  huge  clatter,  to  a  stand- 
still in  front  uf  us.     Out  of  it  leaped  a  youn^  man  elabo- 
rately gut  up.     My  bure  and  ho  rushed^ntu^eaTotWs 
arms,  and  startled  the  passers-by  with  the  extrava^.ince  of 
their  embraces      ^^  hilst  they  were  lost  in  the  convulsions 
of  their  civilities,   I  stole  gcn.Iy  away  without  saving  a 

tormentor,  who,  with  his  obstinate  officiousness,  had  pri 
mThere  "'^  ''''""''S  to  the  rendezvous  which  was  given 

MoNr.     These  are  some  of  the   little  troubles    mixed 
up  with  the  pleasures  of  life.     You  cannot  expect,  2,To 

that  everyone  of  us  here  below  should  have  something  to 
^v.a^ry  him  ;  otherwise  wo  should  be  too  happy 

Eras.     But  of  all  my  tormentors,  the  greatest  by  far  is 

aU  the  hopes  she  gives  me,  and  forbids  her  to  bee  me.     I 
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am  afraid  I  have  already  passed  the  appointed  hour ;  it  is 
iu  this  shaded  alley  that  Orphise  promised  I  should  find 
her. 

Mont.  It  is  not  usual  in  keeping  a  rendezvous  to 
consider  a  few  minutes  more  or  less. 

Eras.  It  is  true  ;  still  I  tremble,  for  in  my  great  love 
for  lier,  the  least  thing  seems  to  me  a  crime  against  her. 

Mont.  If  the  great  love  for  her  which  you  show  so 
well  makes  a  crime  even  of  nothing,  in  return,  the  love 
she  has  for  you  makes  nothing  of  all  your  crimes. 

Eras.  But  really,  do  you  in  good  earnest  believe  that 
she  loves  me  ? 

Mont.     What !  do  you  still  doubt  her  proved  affection  ? 

Eras.  Ah !  it  is  difficult  for  a  heart  deeply  in  love  to 
feel  perfectly  safe  in  such  a  matter.  It  is  afraid  of  buoying 
itself  up  with  false  hopes ;  what  in  its  manifold  anxieties 
it  most  desires  is  what  it  believes  with  most  difficulty. 
But  let  us  think  of  finding  out  so  rare  a  beauty. 

Mont.     Sir,  your  bands  are  open  in  front ! 

Eras.     Never  mind. 

Mont.     Allow  me  to  put  them  right,  if  you  please. 

Eras.  Ugh !  you  are  strangling  me,  blockhead ;  leave 
them  as  they  are. 

Moxt.     Suffer  me  to  comb  your  hair  a  little  ? 

Eras.  Awkward  lout!  you  have  almost  cut  off  my  ear 
with  your  comb. 

Mont,     Your  canions  .... 

Eras.  Leave  them  alone,  you  are  taking  far  too  much 
trouble. 

Mont.     They  are  all  crumpled  ! 

Eras.     I  prefer  them  crumpled. 

Mont.  Allow  me  at  least  the  favour  of  brushing  yom 
hat  ?  it  is  covered  with  dust. 

Eras.     Brush  it  then,  since  it  must  be  so. 

Mont,     Would  you  think  of  wearing  it  as  it  is  ? 

Eras.    Do  as  you  like,  but,  for  Heaven's  sake,  make  haste. 

Mont.     It  would  be  a  shame  I  {Takes  his  luit.) 

Eras.     That  will  do. 

Mont.     In  a  moment ! 

Eras.     You'll  be  the  daath  of  me. 

Mont.     Where  have  you  been  thrusting  yourself? 
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Eras.     Are  jon  going  to  keep  my  hat  for  ever  ? 

Mont.     I  have  dune. 

Eras.     Give  it  nie,  tlien. 

Mont,  {letling  the  hat  fall).     Oh  dear  ' 

holn'in''.Ji'"pi  "'''\'',''  ''^  ^1'^'  ground.      You  call  that 
neJpiiig  me  ?     Plague  take  you  ! 

Mont.     Let  me  bnt  give  it  a  nib  or  two.     I 

^^ho  tease  their  masters,  and  do  nothing  hut  vex  them  by 
iissummg  to  be  indispensable.  "^ 

Sch-iE    II.— OrPHISE,    AlCIDOR,    ErASTE,    La    JrONTACXE. 

(Orpiiise  w  «een  going  across  the  further  part  of  the  stone 
Alcidor  holdinq  her  hand.)  i'        J  ""^  ""'i/^", 

shf ''\\m  ^""^  ''  "^^  l^^'^*  ^^r^^'«®  I  «ee  coming  ?  yes,  it  is 
wYth  her  r;JT  '^'.  ^!  ^'^"^  r  ^"^*'  ^^^^^  ^^-^"^  ^'^  t\at  n  an 

Scene  III.— Eraste,  La  Montagne. 

V  •?'''';  *Y-^'^**  '^®  '''^'  ""'^  P^'''^°^y  a^^l  yet  she  passes 
without  taking  any  notice  of  me  !  What  must  I  believe  ? 
W  hat  do  you  say  to  this  ?    Speak.  ' 

Mo.NT.     I  had  rather  say  nothing,  sir,  for  fear  of  teasi„.r 
^  ou.  o 


T  f,n  ;  /  •  '  »*  "?t  t^^'^'^g  °^e,  to  say  nothing  when 
I  am  ui.dergoing  such  torture?  Give  some  ans'ver  to 
my  anxious  heart.  What  am  I  to  imagine  '  Sneak  vvhaf 
do  you  think '     What  is  your  opinion  ^  ^        '        ^ 

I  amT.:;iispen.;:bi''  ^'""'  ^'^'  '  '"  "°^  ^^^^  *°  — «  ^^-^ 
Eras.     Plague  take  the  impertinent  fellow  !     Go  follow 
tliem,  see  what  they  do,  and  do  not  lose  sight  of  them 

I  a^p'ose?"""'  '"*^-    '  "'"'  '^"°"  ^^^"  ^*  ^  ^^"^-0, 


yio^T    (coming    had).      Without    their    Beein-me     or 
giving  them  the  least  sign  that  I  am  sent  after  th^m  ? 

u 
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Eras.  No,  no,  you  had  better  give  them  notice  that  you 
follow  them  by  my  express  order. 

Mont,  {coming  hack).     Shall  I  find  you  here  ? 

Eras.  May  Heaven  confound  thee,  man,  for  the  greatest 
bore  of  the  lot  1  {Exit  La  Montagne.) 

Scene  IV. — Eraste. 

Ah !  how  anxious  I  am,  and  how  I  wish  now  I  had  been 
hindered  from  coming  here  !  I  expected  to  find  everything 
propitious  ;  instead  of  which  I  feel  suddenly  plunged  into 
the  depths  of  despair. 

Scene  Y. — Lisandre,  Eraste. 

Lis.  My  dear  Marquis,  I  recognised  you  a  long  way  off. 
as  you  stood  under  those  trees,  and  came  to  you  straight, 
You  are  one  of  my  friends,  and  I  must  sing  to  }'0u  an  air 
that  I  have  made  for  a  little  couranto,  and  which  has  so 
pleased  all  those  who  at  Court  are  expert  in  such  matters, 
that  more  than  twenty  persons  have  already  written  words 
to  it.  I  have  wealth,  birth,  a  pretty  good  post,  and  am 
reckoned  of  some  importance  in  France  ;  but  I  had  rather 
give  up  all  these  than  not  to  have  made  the  air  which  I 
am  going  to  sing  to  you  (tries  Ms  voice).  La,  la,  hem,  hem  : 
Pay  great  attention  to  it,  I  beg  of  you  (sings).  Now,  is  not 
that  fine ! 

Eras.     Ah ! 

Lis.  The  last  part  of  it  is  pretty  (sings  the  end  four  or 
five  times  over).     Don't  j^ou  think  so  ? 

Eras.     Very  fine,  certainly. 

Lis.  The  steps  I  have  adapted  to  it  are  not  less  pleasing, 
and  the  figure  especially  is  very  graceful  (he  sings,  talks, 
and  dances  at  the  same  time,  and  makes  Eraste  take  the  part  of 
the  lady).  Look,  the  gentleman  crosses  so  ;  then  the  lady  ; 
they  join  ;  then  they  separate,  and  the  lady  comes  there. 
Do  you  catch  this  pretty  touch  of  a  feint  in  it?  This 
fleuret,  these  coupes  running  after  the  fair  partner,  back  to 
back,  face  to  face,  pressing  close  up  to  her  ?  Well !  what 
do  you  say  to  it,  Marquis  ? 

Eras.     These  steps  are  very  nice. 
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Lis.  For  my  part,  I  have  the  greatest  contempt  for  all 
your  ballet  masters  ? 

Eras.     I  see  you  have. 

Lis.     Then  the  steps? 

]]iiAS.     Are  surprising. 

Lis.  ^^'ouhl  you  let  me  teach  you  them  ?  I  will  do  so 
fui  tViendship's  sake. 

Ekas.  To  say  the  truth,  just  now  I  am  a  little  anxious 
about  something. 

Lis.  Very  well,  it  shall  be  for  another  time.  If  I  only 
had  the  new  words  with  me,  we  could  read  them  together 
and  see  which  are  the  beet. 

Eras.     It  must  be  fr  another  day. 

Lis.  Farewell.  My  dearest  Baptisle  *  has  not  yet  seen 
my  couranto.  I  must  go  and  find  him.  Ilis  taste  and  mine 
correspond  exactly,  and  I  shall  get  him  to  write  an  accom- 
paniment to  it.  {Exit  singing.) 

Scene  VI. — Eraste. 

Good  heavens  !  must  position  be  a  shelter  for  everything, 
and  must  we  daily  bear  the  stupidity  of  a  hundred  fools, 
and  abase  ourselves  to  admire  their  folly ! 

Scene  VII. — Eraste,  La  Montagne. 

Mont.     Sir,  Orphise  is  alone,  and  is  coming  here. 

Eras.  Ah !  what  a  state  of  anxiety  I  am  in  !  I  love  her 
still,  the  cruel  beauty,  although  my  reason  tells  me  I  ought 
to  hate  her. 

Mont.  Your  reason,  sir,  does  not  know  what  it  says, 
nor  what  power  a  beloved  one  has  over  our  heart.  Although 
we  may  often  have  cause  to  be  angry ;  with  a  word  she 
soon  sets  everything  to  riglits  again. 

Eras.  Alas !  I  know  it,  and  already  at  the  sight  of  her 
all  my  anger  is  turned  into  love. 

Scene  VIII. — Orphise,  Eraste,  La  Montagne. 

Orph.  You  do  not  seem  very  well  pleased  to  see  me, 
Eraste?  Does  my  presence  offend  you?  What  is  it?  What 

•  Jean  Baptiste  Lulli. 

u  2 
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can  be  the  matter  witla  you  ?     And  what  trouhlo  makes 
you  sigh  when  you  see  me  ? 

Eras.  Alas !  can  you  ask  me,  cruel  one,  what  cause  my 
heart  has  to  be  sad  ?  Is  it  not  unkind  of  you  to  affect 
ignorance  of  the  wrong  j-ou  have  done  me  ?  He  whose 
presence  made  you  pass  by  me  .... 

Orph.  (laughing').     Is  that  what  disturbs  you  ? 
Eras.     Add  insult  to  the  pain  you  have  given  me.     Be- 
lieve me,  it  ill  becomes  you  to  laugh  at  my  distress,  and  to 
make  use  of  my  weakness  for  you,  ungrateful  one,  to  abuse 
the  love  which  you  know  fills  my  heart. 

Orph.  I  must  lar.gh,  Eraste  ;  and  you  will  acknowledge 
that  you  are  very  absurd  to  give  yourself  such  uneasiness 
about  nothing.  The  man  you  speak  of,  far  from  pleasing 
me,  is  a  troublesome  fellow  I  was  endeavouring  to  get  rid 
of.  One  of  those  importunate  and  officious  simpletons  who 
cannot  bear  to  leave  any  one  alone,  and  who  come  suddenly 
with  fawning  language,  to  offer  you  assistance  at  the  most 
inappropriate  time.  The  better  to  disguise  my  intention, 
1  pretended  that  I  was  going  away,  and  he  took  me  as  far 
as  mj'  carriage.  I  soon  got  rid  of  him  in  that  way,  and 
came  in  again  by  the  other  entrance  to  find  you. 

Eras.  May  I  believe  what  you  say,  Orphise?  and  is 
your  heart  sincere  to  me  ? 

Orph.  Well !  Eraste,  I  think  it  is  too  bad  of  you  to 
talk  in  that  way,  when  I  show  you  the  folly  of  your  com- 
plaints;  I  must  say  I  am  very  foolish,  and  my  weak 
kindness  .... 

Eras.  Ah  !  do  not  be  angiy  with  me !  I  am  so  much 
under  your  sway,  that  I  must  needs  believe  implicitly  all 
you  tell  me.  Deceive  your  unfortunate  lover,  if  you  like, 
he  will  respect  you  even  to  the  tomb,  dll-use  his  love, 
refuse  him  yours,  force  him  to  see  the  trium]ih  of  a  rival ; 
yes,  he  will  bear  with  everything  from  your  divine  charms; 
he  may  die  from  it,  but  will  never  complain. 

Orph.  As  long  as  such  feelings  reign  in  your  heart,  I 
on  my  side  .... 

Scene  IX.— Alcandee,  Orphise,  Eraste,  La  Montagne. 
Alo.     Marquis,  a  word  with  you.  (to  Orphise)  Madame,  I 
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hope  you  will  panlon  my  indiscretion  in  davinG;  to  speak  to 
him  privately  before  you.  (^Exit  OuriiisE.) 

Scene  X.--Alcandi;e,  Ei^vste,  La  Moxtaone. 

Alc.  It  is  with  great  reluctance,  IMarquis,  that  I  como 
to  trouble  yon ;  but  there  is  a  man  close  by  who  just  now 
insulted  me,  and  I  should  consider  it  a  great  favour  if  you 
would,  on  the  spot,  take  hiui  a  challenge  from  me.  You 
know  that  in  like  circumstance  I  should  be  only  too  ready 
to  oblige  you. 

Ep.as.  ( after  having  considered  a  Utile).  I  have  no  wish 
to  boast,  yet  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  I  was  a  soldier 
before  being  a  courtier :  I  served  ray  country  fur  fourteen 
years,  and  I  believe  I  may,  without  disgrace,  refuse  what 
you  ask  of  me,  or  fear  that  my  refusal  to  fight  will  bo 
impiited  to  cowardice.  A  duel  places  men  in  an  awkward 
position,  and  our  monarch  is  not  a  mere  shadow  of  a  king.* 
lie  knows  how  to  make  himself  obeyed,  even  by  the 
greatest  in  his  kingdom  ;  and  I  think  he  acts  like  a  wise 
jirinco  in  this  matter.  I  have  courage  enough  to  die  for  him, 
but  not  enough  to  displease  him.  llis  will  is  supreme  law 
to  me  ;  find  some  one  else  to  disobey  him.  I  speak  my 
mind  freely  to  you,  Viscuunt ;  in  anything  else  I  am  at  your 
service  :  Farewell.  (Exit  Alcandre.) 

Scene  XL — Eraste,  La  Montagne. 

Eras.  5Iay  all  the  bores  go  to  the  devil  together  I 
Where  is  the  objoct  of  my  love  gone  to  now? 

Mont.     I  don't  know. 

Eras.  Search  in  every  direction  to  know  where  she  is ; 
I'll  wait  in  this  alley. 

BALLET  TO  THE  FIRST  ACT. 

Finst  Entry. 
Players  at  Mall,  shouting  "  Look  out,  look  out  !"  force  him  to 
retire.      Wheii  they  have  finished,  he  tries  to  come  hack,  but 

•  Eraste  alludes  to  the  custom  of  the  seconds  figliting.  Moli^re 
mnl:e.s  use  of  tl. is  opportunity  to  praise  Louis  XIV.  for  liis  severe  edicts 
against  duels.     See  also  '  Don  Juan,'  Act  iii.,  Sc.  iv. 
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Second  Entry. 

A  number  of  inquisitive  persons  come  in,  who  turn  round 
and  round  him  in  order  to  examine  him  more  closely.  He  ia 
forced  to  retire  again  for  a  short  time. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — Eraste  (alone). 

Are  all  those  plagues  dispersed  at  last?  They  seem 
to  swarm  everywhere ;  I  avoid  them,  and  still  they 
come.  To  increase  my  misery  I  cannot  find  her  I  long  for. 
The  thunder  and  rain  have  quickly  passed,  and  have  not 
dispersed  the  company.  Would  that  Heaven,  among  the 
profuse  favours  it  bestows  here  below,  had  but  driven  away 
all  my  tormentors !  The  sun  is  sinking  fast,  I  wonder  why 
my  servant  has  not  yet  returned  ? 

Scene  II. — Alcippe,  Ep.aste. 

Alc.  Good  day  to  you.  Marquis. 

Eras,  {aside).  What !  is  my  love  to  be  crossed  for  ever? 

Alc.  Comfort  me  for  the  strange  partie  which  I  lost 
yesterday  at  piquet  with  one  St.  Bouvain,  to  whom  I  could 
have  dealt  and  given  fifteen  points.  It's  a  blow  fioni 
•which  I  cannot  recover.  I  feel  since  yesterday  as  if  I 
could  send  all  players  to  the  devil,  and  go  afterwards  and 
hang  myself  in  the  market-place.  I  only  wanted  two 
points,  my  adversary  wanted  a  pique.  I  dealt,  he  took  six, 
and  asked  me  to  deal  again.  I,  seeing  that  I  had  soiuetliing 
pretty  good  in  all  suits,  refused.  Now  observe  my  bad 
luck.  I  carry  the  ace  of  clubs,  the  ace,  king,  knave,  ten 
and  eight  of  hearts,  and  throw  out,  as  my  game  lay  in 
point,  king  and  queen  of  diamonds,  ten  and  queen  of 
spades.  To  the  five  hearts  in  my  hand,  I  added  the  queen, 
which  gave  me  a  quint-major.  But  to  my  great  astonish- 
ment my  opponent,  together  with  the  ace,  laid  on  tie  table 
a  sixieme  minor  in  diamonds.  I  had  thrown  away  the 
king  and  queen  of  the  same  suit.  But  as  it  was  all  but 
impossible  for  him  to  pique  me,  I  plucked  up  cournge,  and 
thought  at  least  to  make  two  points  in  play.     But  ho  had 
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four  sp;idc8  as  well  as  the  seven  diamonds,  and  on  playing 
his  last  spade  ho  loft  mo  uncertain  as  to  which  of  my  twu 
aces  1  ought  to  kot-p.  I,  tliinking  I  was  doing  the  right 
thing,  threw  away  the  ace  of  hearts,  hut  he  had  discarded  all 
his  four  clubs,  and  with  a  six  of  hearts  eapoted  me.  1  could 
not  say  a  woid,  my  vexation  was  80  great.  Confound  it 
all,  ex[)lain  to  me  this  frightful  run  of  ill  luck  !  One  mnst 
have  seen  it  to  believe  it. 

Eras.  It  is  in  ])lay  that  one  sees  most  clearly  the  upH 
and  downs  of  fortune. 

Alc.  S'death !  you  yourself  shall  be  judge  whether  I  am 
in  the  wrong,  and  if  it  is  without  ju>t  cause  that  I  am 
angry.  But  here,  1  have  our  two  games  in  my  ]'Ocket. 
This  is  the  hand  1  went  out  with,  as  I  told  you,  and  here  .  . . 

Eras.  Your  description  suffices,  and  I  quite  understand 
the  anger  you  feel.  l>ut  souie  pressing  business  calls  mo 
away,  I  must  leave  you.  Good-bye.  Try  and  comfort 
yourself  under  your  misf  )r(une. 

A  I.e.  N\  ho  ?  I  ?  1  shall  never  forget  it,  I  feel  crushed  by 
it,  I  am  determined  that  the  whole  world  shall  hear  of  it. 
(goes  aicay  a  little  and  returns  saying)  The  six  of  hearts ! 
two  points  !  *  {Exit.) 

Eras.  Good  heavens,  where  am  I,  that  wherever  1 
turn  I  must  meet  with  foold? 

Scene  III. — Eraspe,  La  Montaone. 

Eras.     What  a  time  you  have  kept  me  waiting  I 

Mont.     I  could  not  go  faster,  sir. 

Eras.     But  do  you  bring  back  any  news  after  all  ? 

Mont.  Certainly,  and  1  liavo  something  to  tell  you  from 
her  you  lo\e  so  well. 

Eras.  Ah  I  what  is  it?  Speak;  my  heart  longs  to 
know. 

Mont.     Do  you  wish  that  I  should  tell  you  ? 

Eras.     Yes,  be  quick,  tell  me  at  once. 

MoNr.  Wait  a  moment,  sir,  if  you  please,  I  ran  t^o  fast, 
I  am  quite  out  of  breath. 

Eras.     Do  you  take  pleasure  in  keeping  me  in  suspense  ? 


*  See  Notes  at  end  of  first  volume. 
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Mont,  Since  you  arc  so  anxious  at  once  to  know  the 
order  I  received  from  your  beloved,  I  must  tell  you  .... 
Upon  my  word,  without  boasting  of  my  zeal,  I  had  to  run 
such  a  long  way  to  find  the  lady,  that  if  ...  . 

Eras.     Plague  take  your  digressions  ! 

Mont,  Ah,  you  should  moderate  your  passion  a  little, 
and  Seneca  .... 

Eras.  Seneca  is  but  a  fool  in  your  mouth,  since  he  tells 
me  nothing  of  what  I  want  to  know.  Eepeat  what  she 
said,  and  be  quick. 

Mont.  Your  dear  Orphise,  in  order  to  satisfy  you  .... 
There  is  an  insect  entangled  in  your  hair. 

Eras.     Leave  it  there, 

Mont.     She  bids  me  tell  you  .... 

Eras.     What  ? 

Mont.     Guess, 

Eras.     Are  you  aware  that  I  am  in  no  joking  humour  ? 

Mont.  Her  order  is,  that  you  must  wait  for  her  in  this 
place,  and  that  she  will  be  sure  to  come  and  see  you  as  soon 
as  she  can  get  rid  of  some  of  those  country  ladies  who 
always  prove  such  a  plague  to  the  people  at  Court. 

Eras.  I  shall  stop  then  in  the  place  she  is  pleased  to 
appoint.  As  now  1  have  some  leisure,  leave  me  to  my 
thoughts  for  a  while.  (Exit  La  Montagne.)  I  want  to 
adapt  some  words  to  a  tune  I  see  she  likes  (walks  about 
musing), 

ScEXE  IV. — Orante,  Ceijmene.     Eraste,  at  the  side  of  the 
stage. 

Ora.     Everybody  will  be  of  my  opinion. 

Cell  Do  you  think  to  gain  your  point  through  ob- 
stinacy ? 

Oil  a.     I  believe  my  reasons  are  better  than  yours, 

(  'eli.  I  wish  somebody  could  hear  both  your  reasons 
and  mine. 

Ora.  (seeing  Eraste).  Here  is  a  gentleman  who  is  no 
ignoiamus  in  those  sorts  of  things,  and  who  will  be  able  to 
decide  between  us.  Maiquis,  a  word  ;  allow  us  to  appeal 
to  you  to  be  judge  in  our  dispute  as  to  how  the  most  perfect 
'over  is  known. 
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EiiAS.  That  is  a  difliiult  question  to  decide,  nnd  you 
should  seek  a  more  skilful  judge. 

Oka.  No,  no,  you  are  giving  us  a  foolish  excuse.  W'q 
know  well  tlmi  you  aro  a  man  of  intelligence  and  discern- 
ment; evirybodv  justly  culls  you  .... 

Eras.     Oli !  Thegofyou  .... 

Oka.  Not  a  wurd  more,  yon  must  decide  between  us, 
it  will  only  take  you  two  minutes. 

Cel,  (to  Orante).  You  appeal  to  a  judge  who  will  con- 
demn yon,  for,  if  what  i  think  of  this  gentleman  is  true, 
he  must  peifnree  give  my  reasons  the  vietitry. 

Eras,  (aside).  *  'h  !  that  I  could  put  it  into  the  head  of 
my  rasadly  servant  to  invent  something  to  get  me  out  of 
this  mess  I 

Oka.  (to  Celimene).  For  my  part  I  have  too  much 
confidence  in  his  sound  sense  to  fear  his  saying  anything  to 
my  disadvantage,  (to  Eraste)  In  short,  tlu^  great  question 
tx.-tween  us  is  whether  a  lover  sh(juld  be  jealous? 

Cel.  Or  better,  to  explain  yuur  tlioU;.:hts  and  mine : 
ought  a  luver  who  is  jealous  or  one  who  is  not  so,  to  please 
mo>t  ? 

Oka.  For,  my  part,  I  am  decidedly  for  the  one  who  is 
not  jealous. 

Gel.  And  in  my  opinion  the  one  who  is  ji-alous  has  the 
advantage. 

Oka.  I  think  we  ought  to  give  most  approbation  to 
him  who  shows  the  greater  respect. 

C'el.  And  I,  that  if  our  inclinations  are  to  bo  shown,  it 
is  to  him  who  has  the  greater  love. 

Oka.  Yes,  but  the  jiassion  which  fills  a  heart,  shows 
it-<*lf  much  better  by  respect  than  by  jeahjusy. 

Cel.  And  1  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  loves  most 
who  shows  himself  jeuhjus. 

Oka.  Fie!  Celimene!  call  not  those  men  lovers  whoso 
love  so  much  re-sembles  hatn-d ;  who,  instead  of  resjiect 
and  gentle  addres.^es,  seem  bent  upon  making  themselves 
hateful ;  whose  minds,  ever  masttred  by  a  gloomy  pass-ion, 
make  a  crime  of  our  slighto-it  action  ;  whose  blindness 
makes  them  ever  doubt  of  our  innocence,  and  who  require 
even  a  passing  glance  to  be  explained  ;  w  ho,  if  they  see  the 
legist  ap[>earauce  of  sadness  in  us,  complain  at  once  that  it 
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is  their  presence  which  calls  it  forth  ;  and  who,  when  the 
least  joy  brightens  our  eyes,  maintain  it  is  love  for  their 
rivals  ;  in  a  word,  those  men,  who  assuming  a  privilege 
from  the  frenzy  of  their  love,  never  spitak  to  us  but  with 
the  intention  of  quarrelling  ;  who  presume  to  forbid  every- 
body from  approaching  us,  and  who  tyrannise  even  over 
their  conquerors.  I  prefer  a  lover  who  shows  respect ; 
his  fcubmissiun,  to  my  mind,  is  a  surer  mai'k  of  our 
power. 

Cel.  Fie  !  Orante !  call  not  those  men  lovers  whose  lovo 
causes  them  no  uneasiness,  whose  lukewarm  hearts  look 
forward  with  calm  assurance  to  the  fulfilment  of  their 
wishes ;  who  are  never  afraid  of  losing  us ;  who  suffer 
their  love  to  slumber  from  over-confidence ;  who  are 
friends  with  their  rivals,  and  who  leave  an  open  field  to 
their  perseverance.  Love  so  calm  excites  my  anger;  to 
me,  not  to  be  jealous,  is  not  to  love.  A  lover,  to  prove  me 
his  love,  ought  to  be  a  prey  to  constant  suspicions,  and 
by  passionate,  sudden  outbursts  should  give  an  unerring 
proof  of  his  esteem.  I  should  be  flattered  by  his  uneasiness; 
and  if  at  times  he  treated  me  a  little  too  harshly,  the 
happiness  of  seeing  him  submissive  at  my  feet,  praying  me 
to  forgive  his  outburst  of  passion,  his  tears,  his  despair  at 
having  displeased  me,  would  be  a  charm  sufiicient  to  calm 
my  anger. 

Ora.  If  to  you,  love  without  violence  is  not  love,  I 
could  name  some  people  in  Paris,  and  a  fair  sprinkling 
of  them  too,  who  prove  the  violence  of  their  affection 
even  by  blows. 

Cel.  If  to  please  you  there  must  be  no  jealousy  in  a 
lover,  I  know  some  people  who  would  do  very  well  for 
you,  men  of  so  patient  a  temper  that  they  could  see  you  in 
the   arms   of  a  score  of  lovers   without   any  feeling   of 


Ora.  (to  Eraste).  Now,  you  as  judge,  must  decide  which 
love  seems  to  you  preferable. 

(Orphise  appears  at  the  further  end  of  the  stage  and  sees 

Eraste  between  Orante  and  Celimene.) 

Eras.     Since  nothing  less  than  a  judgment  will  set  you 

at  rest,  I  will  satisfy  you  both,  and,  not  to  blame  what 

is  praised  by  either  of  you,  let  it  be  my  opinion  that  he 
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wlio  is  jealous  loves  most,  and  ho  wlio  is  not  jealous  loves 
best. 

Cel.     a  decision  full  of  wisdom,  but  .... 

Eras.  Let  it  suffice,  I  can  say  no  more.  JS'ow,  I  beg  of 
you,  let  me  go. 


Scene  V. — Orphise,  Eraste. 

Eras,  (seeing  Orphise  aud  going  to  her).  IIow  long  you 
have  stayed,  and  how  justly  I  feel  .... 

Orph.  No,  do  not  let  mo  disturb  such  a  pleasant  con- 
versation, you  surely  are  in  the  wrong  in  accusing  me  of 
coming  too  late  (showing  Orante  and  Cehmene,  who  are  going 
avcay),  you  could  easily  have  dispensed  with  my  visit. 

Eras.  You  are  vexed  witli  mo  without  a  cause,  and 
reproach  me  for  what  I  could  not  help.  Ah,  for  pity's 
sake,  stop  a  moment  .... 

Orph.  Piay  let  mo  go.  Hasten  to  overtake  your 
pleasant  company.  (Exit.') 

SCKNE   VI. — ErASTR. 

Good  heavens!  must  the  bores  of  both  sexes  conspire 
to-d;iy  to  frustrate  my  deaiest  wishes?  But  I  will  follow 
her  in  spite  of  her  resistance,  and  prove  my  innocence. 

Scene  VII. — Dorante,  Eraste. 

Dor.  Ah !  Marquis,  how  many  bores  we  meet  every 
day,  who  come  and  inteirupt  the  cciurse  of  our  pleasures. 
You  see  me  enrai;ed  at  a  rather  fine  hunt  which  a  cox- 
C">mb  ....     13ut  I  must  relate  it  all  to  you. 

Eras.  I  am  looking  for  some  one  here,  and  cannot 
stop. 

Dor.  (detaining  him).  Never  mind,  I'll  give  you  the 
details  as  wo  go  along.  Y^'esterday,  a  select  party  of  us 
had  made  an  apjx.intment  to  hunt  a  stag;  we  had  guno 
beforehand  and  had  slept  on  the  spot,  that  is,  as  you  will 
understand,  my  dear  fellow,  in  the  deiith  of  tlie  forest.  As 
this  sport  is   my  greatest  delight,  1  decided,  in  older  to 
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have  everything  done  as  it  should  be,  to  go  myself  to  the 
covert.  We  settled  to  concentrate  our  efforts  upon  a  stag 
wliich  somebody  said  was  a  vi'arrantable  stag.  I  will 
not  stop  to  tell  you  why,  but  I  maintained  that  it  was 
only  a  staggavt.  We  hud  duly  arranged  our  relays, 
and  were  breakfasting  in  haste  on  some  new-laid  eggs, 
when  up  came  to  us  a  raw  country  gentleman,  a  long  rapier 
at  his  side,  |n-oadly  bestriding  a  brood  mare,  which  he 
dignified  with  the  name  of  "  my  good  mare."  We  esteemed 
his  presence  no  great  compliment,  but,  to  make  matters 
worse,  he  put  ns  out  of  all  countenance  by  presenting  to 
Tis  his  great  booby  of  a  son,  as  big  a  foul  as  his  father.  He 
introduced  himself  to  us  as  a  famous  liunter,  and  begged 
permission  to  join  us.  Heaven  preserve  every  true  sports- 
man from  a  horn  sounding  in  season  and  cmt  of  season,  and 
fiom  the  owner  of  a  dozen  mangy  cms  which  he  styles  his 
pack  of  hounds,  and  who  boasts  of  his  oa\ti  wonderful 
pi  owess  in  hunting  !  Well,  we  granted  him  his  request, 
after  due  estimation  of  his  qualities,  and  started  to  un- 
liarbour  the  stag.  Three  lengths  of  the  leash  off  the  stag 
is  seen.  Tally  ho  I  The  hounds  are  at  once  laid  on ;  I 
Bhout  encouragement,  and  blow  a  loud  blast.  My  stag 
breaks  cover,  passes  over  a  rather  wide  plain,  the  hounds 
after  him,  but  so  well  together  that  you  could  have  thrown 
a  handkerchief  over  them  all.  He  leaches  the  forest.  We 
throw  in  the  old  hounds.  I  take  in  baste  my  chestnut 
You  know  the  hofse  .... 

Eras.     No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Dor.  Is  ot  know  my  chestnut !  He's  a  horse  as  good  as 
he  is  good  looking.  1  bought  him  some  few  days  ago  of 
Gaveau.  You  know  the  respect  he  has  for  my  opinion,  and 
can  judge  whether  he  would  attempt  to  take  me  in.  He 
never  sold  a  better  horse,  or  one  whose  shape  was  more 
faultless.  The  head  of  a  barb  with  a  clear  star;  the  neck 
of  a  swan— tapering  and  erect.  Ko  m'Te  shoulder  than  a 
hare,  and  short  in  the  pasterns.  His  action  full  of  life  1 
His  feet -good  heavens,  his  feet!  11  is  haunches  double! 
To  state  a  simple  fact,  1  ahaie  found  out  how  to  control 
him ;  and  Gaveau's  man  John  never  got  on  him  without 
trembling,  although  he  put  on  the  best  face  he  could.  Hips 
which  for  breadth  beat  all  Hiose  1  ever  saw  I    Legs— ah !  y© 
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gods — legs  !  In  short,  lie's  a  wonder  !  I  refused  to  exchange 
him  against  a  horse  of  the  king's,  although  I  was  offered 
a  hundred  pistoles  to  boot.  "Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I 
mounted,  and  my  joy  was  extreme  at  seeing  some  of  the 
hounds  streaming  across  the  plain  to  cut  off  the  deer.  I 
pressed  on,  and  found  myself  at  the  heels  of  the  pack  in 
an  outlying  thicket.  Drecar  alone  was  with  me.  For  an 
hour  our  stng  was  hunted  to  and  fro  there.  I  cheered 
on  the  hounds,  and  made  a  devil  of  a  noise.  At  last, 
never  was  a  hunter  more  delighted,  I  stalled  him  olJ 
myself.  All  was  going  on  smoothly,  when  a  young  stag 
crosiied  our  path  !  A  part  of  my  hounds  followed  the  new 
comer.  I  saw  them  hesitate,  as  you  can  imagine.  Marquis  ; 
even  Finaut  was  at  a  It'SS !  Suddenly,  to  my  delight,  he 
turned,  and  hit  off  the  line.  I  sounded  the  hum  and 
shouted,  "Finaut!  Fixaut!"  I  caught  sight  of  the  slot 
on  a  molehill,  and  some  of  the  hounds  were  coming  back 
to  me,  when  unfortunately  the  young  stag  passed  by  my 
friend  the  country  bumpkin.  The  bluuderer  be:4an  to  blow 
away  in  fine  style,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
"  Tally  ho  !  tally  ho  !"  My  hounds  all  left  me,  and  followed 
the  old  bl-  .ckhead ;  I  rushed  forward,  and  saw  the  slot  of 
a  deer  on  the  path ;  but,  my  dear  fellow,  half  a  glance 
satisfied  me  that  we  had  got  on  the  wrong  animal.  I  was 
awfully  put  out,  and  tried  to  make  him  see  the  difference 
between  the  print  of  the  hoofs  of  the  right  stag  and  that 
of  the  one  he  was  following :  but  it  was  all  in  vain ;  he 
stuck  to  it,  like  an  ignoramus  as  he  is,  that  we  had  the 
stag  of  the  pack.  While  we  were  having  this  dispute,  the 
hounds  had  time  to  get  a  long  way  off.  I  was  furious,  and, 
cursinir  the  man  with  all  my  heart,  I  urged  my  horse  up 
and  duivn  hill,  crashing  through  theunderwt  >od,and  bending 
the  young  trees  as  thick  as  my  aim.  I  lifted  the  hounds 
back  to  the  right  line,  and  to  my  great  joy  they  settled 
down  on  the  stag,  as  if  he  were  in  full  view.  But  can  yi  u 
imagine  what  happened  next  ?  To  tell  you  the  truth,  my 
dear  Marquis,  it  was  almost  too  much  for  me.  Our  stag,  once 
more  af  ^ot,  passed  by  our  man,  who  thinking  to  prove 
himself  a  true  sportsman,  and  to  deserve  all  praise,  shot 
him  straight  in  the  middle  of  the  head  with  a  horse-pistol, 
and  shouted  out  to  me  from  afar,  "  Ab  I  I  have  brought 
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the  animal  down  !"  Did  anyl)ody,  0  heavens  1  ever  hear 
of  pistols  in  stMg-hnnting?  As  for  me,  when  I  reached  the 
t;pot,  the  act  seemed  to  me  such  an  extraordinary  one,  that 
ont  of  vexation  1  drove  my  spurs  into  my  horse's  flanks  and 
came  straight  home  as  fast  as  I  could,  without  saying  a 
word  to  the  ignorant  ass. 

Eras.  You  could  not  have  done  better,  and  your  wisdom 
is  worthy  of  all  praise.  That  is  the  simplest  way  of 
1  idding  oneself  of  a  bore.     Good-bye ! 

Dor.  Whenever  you  feel  disposed,  we'll  go  somewhere 
together,  where  we  shall  have  no  fear  of  country  clowns. 

(Exit.) 

Eras.  Thanks,  (aside)  My  patience  will  not  last 
much  Linger.  I  must  seek  with  all  diligence  to  excuse 
myself  to  Urphiso. 

BALLET   TO   THE   SECOND   ACT. 

First  Entry. 

Players  at  holds  stop  him  to  measure  a  stroke  over  which 
they  are  disputing.  He  gets  rid  of  them  icith  some  difficulty, 
and  leaves  them  going  through  a  dance  in  which  occur  all  the 
postures  found  in  this  game. 

Second  Entry. 

Young  hoys  with  slings  interrupt  the  dance.  These  are 
driven  away  by 

Third  Entry. 

Cobblers,  their  wives,  their  fathers  and  others, 
driven  aioay  in  their  turn  by 

Fourth  Entry. 
A  gardener  who  dances  alone  and  then  retires. 


ACT   III. 

Scene  I. — Eraste,  La  Montagne. 
Eras.     It  is  true,  my  exertions  have  succeeded  in  ono 
respect ;  my  beloved  has  at  last  relented.    But  I  am  being 
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<riislied  from  anollier  quarter,  and  the  shirs  have  redoubled 
tlieir  malignant  fury.  Dauiis,  her  guardian,  the  worst  of 
my  bores,  renews  bis  opposition  to  my  fondest  wishes, 
lie  lias  forbidden  his  lovely  nieco  to  sco  me,  and  means  to 
marry  her  to-morrow  to  another.  Orphise,  however,  in 
Nyafe  of  his  prohibition,  has  yielded  so  far  to  my  h)ve  that 
I  have  succeeded  in  persuading  her  to  see  mo  in  private  in 
her  own  house  this  evening.  A  lover  delights,  above  all, 
in  secret  favoiirs.  and  thinks  it  charming  to  conquer  ob- 
stacles. The  shtirtest  moment  pas^^ed  with  the  beauty  ho 
adores  becomes,  when  forbiilden,  supreme  happiness.  I 
will  now  go  to  my  appointment ;  it  is  almost  time,  and 
besides,  I  had  lather  be  there  a  little  too  soon  than  too 
late. 

Mont.     Shall  I  follow  yon  ? 

Eras.  No ;  I  fear  lest  some  suspicious  eyes  should  thus 
discover  who  I  am. 

Mont.     But  .... 

Kkas.     I  wish  you  not  to  come. 

ISIoNT.  I  must  obey,  but  if  at  least  I  can  at  some  dis- 
tance .... 

Eras.  Must  I  ask  you  for  the  twentieth  time  to  hold 
your  tongue  ?  Will  you,  a  valet,  never  give  up  your  habit 
of  opposing  every  wish  of  your  master?  (^Exii  Montagne.) 

Scene  II. — Caritides,  Ekaste. 

Car.  Sir,  this  is  not  a  fit  time  to  do  myself  the  honour 
of  waiting  on  yon,  the  morning  is  more  suitable  for  the 
lulfilment  of  sueh  a  duty;  but  you  are  not  easily  to  be 
met  with,  for  you  are  always  asleep  or  in  town — at  least 
6  >  your  people  tell  me — and  my  meeting  you  now  is  after 
all  a  piece  of  great  luck. 

EiiAS.     Do  you  want  anything  of  me,  sir? 

Car.  I  accpiit  my.-elf,  sir,  of  my  duty  to  you,  and  come 
to  ...  .  Pray,  ercuse  the  boldne.-s  that  inspires  me 
if  ...  . 

Eras.  Tell  me  what  you  have  to  say,  without  so  much 
ceremony. 

Car.  As  the  rank,  the  wit,  the  generosity  which  eveiy- 
body  praises  in  .j'ou  .  .      , 
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Eras.  Yes,  I  get  plenty  of  praise.  What  do  you  want 
of  me? 

Car.  Sir,  a  man  labours  under  great  disadvantage 
vvhen  he  is  oblig(.'d  to  introduce  himself.  He  should 
always  be  presented  to  the  great  by  people  who  know 
him,  whose  words,  being  listened  to,  unfold  what  little 
merit  he  has.  For  my  part,  I  should  have  been  glad,  sir, 
if  some  well-informed  man  could  have  told  you  what  I 
am. 

Eras.  It  is  easy  to  Fee  what  you  are,  sir ;  your  mode  of 
addressing  me  shows  it  ])lainly  enough. 

Car.  Yes,  I  am  a  scholar  charmed  with  youi-  virtues  ; 
not  one  of  those  leained  men  whose  names  end  in  us — 
there  is  nothing  so  common  as  a  name  with  a  Latin 
ending — those  which  are  dressed  in  Greek  have  a  far  better 
look,  and  that  I  might  have  one  ending  in  es,  I  call  myself 
Mr,  Caritides. 

Eras.  Mr.  Caritides  by  all  means.  What  have  you  to 
say  to  me  ? 

Car.  It  is  a  petition,  sir,  which  I  should  like  to  read  to 
you,  and  which,  occupying  the  place  you  do  at  Court,  I 
venture  to  entreat  you  to  present  to  the  King. 

Eras.  But,  sir,  you  are  at  liberty  to  present  it  your- 
self. 

Car.  It  is  true  that  the  King  grants  this  extreme 
favour,  but,  by  the  very  excess  of  his  unparalleled  goodness, 
so  many  worthless  petitions  are  presented  that  they  stifle 
the  good  ones  ;  and  my  great  hope,  sir,  is  that  mine  will 
be  given  to  the  King  when  he  is  alone. 

Eras.  Veiy  well,  that  you  can  do ;  you  have  only  to 
choose  your  time. 

Car.  Ah  !  sir,  those  gentlemen-ushers  are  terrible !  They 
treat  men  of  learning  as  prigs  to  be  made  game  of,  and  I 
can  ne^•er  get  any  furtlier  than  the  guard-i-oom.  The  ill- 
usage  I  have  had  to  endure  would  have  made  me  forswear 
the  Court  for  ever,  if  I  had  not  conceived  the  h(jpe  that  you 
would  be  ray  Msecenas  to  the  King.  Yes,  your  credit  is  a 
sure  means  .... 

Eras.     Well,  give  it  me,  I  will  present  it. 

Car.     Heie  it  is,  but  please  hear  it. 

Eras.     No. 
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Car.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  in  order  that  you  may  bo  in- 
structed in  the  subject  it  treats  of :  (reads) 

A  Petition  to  the  King. 
"  Sire, — 

"  Your  most  humble,  riiost  ohedient,  most  faithful  and 
most  learned  subject  and  servant  Caritides,  French  by  nation, 
Greek  by  profession,  hadmj  considered  the  great  and  notorious 
abuses  which  are  committed  in  the  itiscriptions  on  the  signs  of 
houses,  shops,  taverns,  bowling-alleys  and  otJier  places  of  your 
good  city  of  Paris,  in  that  certain  ignorant  composers  of  the 
said  inscriptions  do  subvert  by  a  barbarous,  pernicious,  and  de- 
testable orthography  all  manner  of  sense  and  reason,  without  any 
regard  to  etymology,  analogy,  energy  or  allegory  whatsoever, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  the  republic  of  letters  and  of  the  French 
nation,  which  is  discredited  and  dishonoured  by  the  said  abuses 
and  gross  mistakes,  in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  and  especially  of 
the  Germans,  curious  readers  and  inspectors  of  the  said  inscri}}- 
tions  .  .  .  ." 

Eras.     This  petition  is  very  long  and  might  displease. 
Car.     Ob,  sir !    not  one  word  of  it  could  possibly  b© 
retrenched. 
Eras.     Be  quick  then. 

Cab.  (goes  on),  "humbly  petitioneth  Tour  Majesty  for  the 
good  of  Your  State  and  the  glory  of  Tour  Kingdom  to  create  an 
office  of  comptrolhr,  surveyor,  corrector,  reviser  and  restorer 
general  of  the  said  inscriptions,  and  therewith  to  honour  the 
petitioner  as  well  in  consideration  of  his  vast  and  eminent 
erudition,  as  for  the  great  and  signal  services  he  has  rendered  to 
the  State  and  Your  Majesty,  by  making  the  anagram  of  Your 
said  Majesty  in  French,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Chaldean,  Arabic  .  .  .  ." 

Eras,  (interrupting  him).  That  will  do,  quick,  give  it 
me,  and  withdraw :  the  king  shall  see  it,  the  thing  is  as 
good  as  df>ne. 

Car.  Ahis!  sir,  all  I  ask  is  that  it  shoidd  be  shown; 
for  if  the  king  only  sees  it,  I  am  sure  of  success.  His 
justice  in  everything  is  so  great,  that  he  never  could  refuse 
my  request.     And  now,  to  exalt  your  renown  to  the  skies, 

VOL.  I.  X 
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give  me  in  writing  your  name  and  surname,  and  I  will 
make  a  poem  on  it  in  the  form  of  a  double  acrostic  and  in 
each  hemistich,* 

Eras.  Yes,  you  shall  have  it  to-morrow,  Mr.  Caiitides. 
(Exit  Caeitides.)  In  good  sooth  such  scholars  are  wonder- 
ful asses,  and  at  any  other  time  I  should  really  have  been 
amuaed  with  his  folly. 

Scene  III. — Ormin,  Eraste. 

Orm.  Although  an  affair  of  great  consequence  brings 
me  here,  I  waited  till  he  went  before  speaking  to  you. 

Eras.  Very  well,  but  make  haste,  for  I  want  to  be 
gone. 

Orm.  I  have  little  doubt,  sir,  but  that  the  man  who  has 
just  left  you  wearied  you  sadly  with  his  visit.  He  is  an 
importunate  old  fellow,  and  is  not  quite  right  in  the  head ; 
I  always  have  ready  an  excuse  to  get  rid  of  him.  At  the 
Mall,  in  the  Luxembourg,  in  the  Tuileries,  he  pesters  every- 
body with  his  whims.  Persons  like  you  should  always 
avoid  such  pedants,  for  they  are  good  for  nothing.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  sir,  I  have  no  fear  of  being  troublesome, 
for  I  come  to  make  your  fortune. 

Eras,  (aside).  This  is  some  alchemist ;  one  of  those 
people  who,  possessing  nothing,  come  and  promise  you 
untold  wealth,  (aloud)  You  have  found,  sir,  that  wonderful 
stone  which  of  itself  can  enrich  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  ? 

Orm.  Ah !  what  a  strange  notion  !  Heaven  preserve 
me,  sir,  from  being  one  of  those  foolish  people.  I  do  not 
indulge  in  such  frivolous  visions;  I  bring  you  here  the 
tangible  notions  of  a  proposal  I  wish  to  communicate  to 
the  king  by  your  means,  and  which  I  always  carry  about  me 
safely  sealed  up.  It  is  none  of  those  foolish  plans,  and  idle 
fancies  which  the  superintendents  are  perpetually  having 
dinned  into  their  ears ;  none  of  those  beggarly  schemes 
from  which  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  francs  at  the  most 
can  be  hoped  for,  but  one  which,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
will  every  year  bring  in  to  the  king  at  least  four  hundred 

*  That  is,  apparently,  at  the  beginniDg  and  end  of  each  line,  and  the 
beginning  of  each  half-line. 
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millions  ready  money.  All  this  he  can  easily  have  without 
risk  or  su.spicion,  and  without  in  any  way  oppressing  his 
subjects,  in  a  word,  the  financial  scheme  I  propose  will 
be  the  source  of  unbounded  wealth.  Everyone  will  bo 
c>uvinced  at  once  of  the  feasibility  of  my  plan.  Yes,  pro- 
vided I  have  your  help  .... 

Eras.  Very  well,  we  will  talk  about  it  another  time ; 
1  am  rather  in  a  hurry. 

Orm.     If  you  would  promise  me  to  keep  it  secret,  I  would 
communici\te  to  you  this  most  important  financial  scheme. 
Eras.     No,  no,  I  have  no  wish  to  know  your  secret. 
Orm.     Sir,  I  believe  you  to  be  too  discreet  to  betray  it, 
and  I  will  tell  it  you  in  a  couple  of  words.     Just  let  me 
see   if  any  one  can  hear  us.   {after  having  looked  round  he 
approaches  Eraste,  and  ichispers  in  his  ear)  This  marvellous 
project  of  which  I  am  the  author  is  ...  . 
Eras.     N  ot  so  near,  sir,  and  for  good  reason. 
Orm.     I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  great  profits  the  king 
derives  annually  from   his   seaports.      Now,  this  project 
which  no  one  has  ever  thought  of,  although  it  is  so  bimple, 
is  to  turn  all  the  coasts  of  Franco  into  famous  seapoits. 
This  would  biing  in  vast  sums,  and  if  ...  . 

Eras.  The  proposal  is  excellent,  and  will  please  the 
king.     Farewell,  we  shall  sec  each  other  again. 

Orm.  At  least,  support  me,  who  was  the  first  to  speak 
of  it. 

Eras.     Yes,  yes. 

Orm.  If  you  would  have  the  kindness,  sir,  to  lend  me  a 
couple  of  i)istoles,  you  could  repay  yourself  out  of  the 
scheme. 

Eras,  (giriwj  some  money  to  Ormin).  Yes,  willingly. 
(Exit  Ormin.)  Would  to  Heaven  that  I  could  so  cheaply 
get  rid  of  all  bores  !  Could  a  man  choose  a  worse  time  for 
his  visit !  I  hope  that  at  last  I  shall  be  able  to  go  out.  I 
wonder  if  anybody  else  will  come  to  prevent  me  ! 

Scene  IV. — Filinte,  Eraste. 

FiL.     Marquis,  this  is  a  strange  piece  of  news  I  have 
just  heard ! 
Eras.     NVhat  ? 

x2 
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FiL.     That  a  man  has  quarrelled  with  you ! 

Eras.     With  me  ? 

FiL.  What  is  the  use  of  denying  it  ?  I  have  it  on  good 
authority  that  a  challenge  was  sent  to  you  ;  and  as  your 
friend,  happen  what  may,  I  come  to  offer  you  my  services 
against  one  and  all.* 

Eras.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  but  be  assured  that 
you  .... 

FiL.  You  will  not  acknowledge  it,  but  you  are  going 
out  without  an  attendant;  therefore,  whether  you  stop  in 
the  town  or  go  into  the  country,  I  am  determined  to  ac- 
company yon. 

Eras,  {aside).     I  shall  go  mad  1 

FiL.     Why  be  so  reserved  with  your  friend  ? 

Eras.    I  swear,  Marquis,  that  you  are  wrongly  informed  ? 

FiL.     It's  useless  for  you  to  deny  the  truth. 

Eras.  May  the  thunder  crush  me,  if  I  have  had  any 
quarrel  .... 

FiL.     Do  you  imagine  that  I  believe  you? 

Eras.     I  tell  you  without  disguise  that  .... 

FiL.  Pon't  fancy  that  I  am  so  easily  duped.  I  am  not 
so  credulous. 

Eras.    Oblige  me  by  ... , 

FiL.    No. 

Eras.     I  beg  of  you,  leave  me. 

FiL.     By  no  means,  Marquis. 

Eras.  A  little  gallantry,  you  know,  in  a  certain  place, 
to-night .... 

FiL.  I  will  not  leave  you ;  I  shall  follow  you  where- 
ever  you  go. 

Eras.  S'death !  since  you  will  insist  that  I  have  a 
quarrel,  I  will  prove  your  words  true,  to  satisfy  your  zeal ; 
but  it  shall  be  with  no  other  than  you,  for  you  plague  me 
to  distraction,  and  will  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  me  alone. 

FiL.  Yon  receive  very  unkindly  the  service  of  a  friend  ; 
but,  since  I  am  so  unwelcome,  I  bid  you  farewell ;  settle 
your  affairs  without  me. 

Eras,  You  will  indeed  be  my  friend  when  you  leave 
mo.   (Exit  FiLiNTE.)  Was  a  man  ever  so  persecuted  by  mis- 

•  See  the  note  of  Act  i..  Scene  x. 
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fortune  ?    They  have,  I  verily  believe,  made  me  miss  my 
appointment. 

Scene  V. — Damis,  L'Epine;  Eraste;  La  Hivierk,  and  his 
Companions. 

Dam,  (/o  L'Epine).  What!  the  villain  hopes  to  obtain 
her  in  spite  of  me !  Ah  !  I  Bliall  know  how  to  prevent 
him.     My  just  anger  .... 

Eras,  {aside).  I  can  see  pomebody  before  Orphise's 
door  ;  she  encourages  my  love,  but  fresh  obstacles  seem  for 
ever  to  be  placed  in  my  way. 

Dam.  (to  L'EriN'E).  Yes,  I  have  been  informed  that  my 
niece,  notwithstanding  all  my  care,  means  to  have  a  private 
interview  with  Eraste  this  evening. 

La  Eiv.  (to  his  companions).  Wliat  are  those  people 
saying  about  our  master?  Let  us  approach  gently,  without 
showing  ourselves. 

Dam.  {to  L'Epine).  But  before  he  can  put  his  project 
into  execution,  a  tbousarid  wounds  shall  pierce  his 
treacherous  heart.  Go  and  fetch  those  men  I  told  you 
of,  and  place  them  in  ambush  where  I  desiied  ;  and  at  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  Eraste,  let  them  be  ready  to  avenge 
my  honour  he  has  the  insolence  to  sully.  "We  will  prevent 
tlie  appointment  which  calls  him  here  from  taking  place, 
and  will  quench  hia  criminal  passion  in  his  blood. 

(Exit  L'EviSE.) 

La  Erv.  (attacking  Da^iis  with  his  companions),  ^\'retch  ! 
before  you  sacrifice  him  to  ^''our  fury,  you  will  find  you 
have  something  to  s.'iy  to  us. 

Eras,  (drawing  his  sword).  Although  he  meant  to  df-sfroy 
me,  yet  honour  cjills  upon  me  to  succour  the  uncle  of  her  I 
love,  (to  Damis)  I  am  on  your  s\({c,  &\x  (draws  his  svord 
against  La  Kivikrk  and  his  companions,  and  drives  them  ojf). 

Dam.  O  Heaven  !  by  what  hand  am  I  saved  from  a 
certain  death  ?  To  whom  am  I  indebted  for  such  timely 
help? 

Eras,  (coming  hack).  In  saving  yuu  I  have  only  done 
an  act  of  justice. 

Dam.  Can  I  trust  my  ears,  do  I  owe  to  the  hand  of 
Eraste  . .  .  .  ? 
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Era?.  Yes,  it  is  I ;  too  bappy  that  my  arm  has  saved 
you  ;  too  unhappy  that  I  have  deserved  your  hatred. 

Dam.  What !  Is  it  he,  whose  death  I  had  resolved 
upon,  that  has  employed  his  weapon  for  me  ?  Ah  I  this  is 
too  much,  my  heart  is  forced  to  yield,  and  whatever  may 
have  been  yovir  intentions  to-night,  your  generosity  stifles 
fill  resentment  in  me.  I  blush  for  my  fault,  and  blame  my 
caprice.  My  hatred  has  too  long  injured  you,  and,  to 
condemn  it  more  surely,  I  will  unite  you  this  very  night 
to  Orphise. 

Scene  VI. — Orphise,  Damis,  Eraste. 

Orph.  (coming  out  of  the  house  with  a  light).  Sir,  what 
tei'rible  accident  has  frightened  .... 

Dam.  Nothing  terrible,  my  niece,  since  this  accident 
gives  you  Eraste  for  a  husband.  He  has  saved  me  fi'om 
imminent  peril,  and  I  wish  to  recompense  him  with  the 
gift  of  your  hand,  for  I  have  blamed  too  long  your  love  for 
him. 

Eras.  I  am  so  overcome  by  this  strange  event,  that  I 
doubt  whether  I  am  asleep  or  awake. 

Dam.  Let  us  celebrate  your  happy  future ;  call  the 
violins,  and  let  their  music  gladden  us.     (Some  one  knocks.) 

Eras.     Who  knocks  so  loudly  ? 

Scene  VII. — Damis,  Orphise,  Eraste,  L'Epine. 

L'Ep.  Masqueraders,  sir,  who  with  screeching  fiddles* 
and  tambourines  .... 

Eras.  What !  bores  again !  Here,  guards,  let  the  villains 
be  turned  out. 

BALLET   TO    THE    THIRD    ACT. 

First  Entry. 
Guards   with  halberds  drive    out  all  the  tiresome  masque- 
raders, and  retire  to  give  place  to 

Second  Entry. 
Four  shepherds  ;  also  a  shepherdess,  who  in  the  opinion  of 
ihe  spectators  concludes  the  entertainment  with  much  grace. 

*  Crincr'ms  may  mean  rattles.    See  Despois,  vol.  iii.  p.  96. 


THE    SCHOOL   FOR  WIVES. 

(L'ilCOLE  DES  FEMMES.) 


'L'EcoLE  DES  FEinres'  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  the  Thcdtre 
dn  Palais  Eopl,  on  the  26th  of  December,  16G2. 

Moliere  played  tho  part  of  Arnolphe. 

Amolphe  is  of  the  Sganarc-llo  type,  selfish,  censorious,  rejoicir.g 
in  what  brings  scandal  upon  others. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  successful  of  ]Moli(irft'a  plays,  but  it 
raised  against  him  a  host  of  enemies,  to  whom  he  answered  first 
in  the  '  Critique  de  I'Ecole  dea  Femmes,'  and  then  in  the  '  Imijromptu 
de  Yersaillee.' 


PERSONS  REPEESENTED. 

Arnolphe,  also  called  Mr.  de  la  Souche,' 

Chrysalde,  friend  to  Arnolphe, 

Enrique,  brother-in-laio  to  Chrysaldr. 

Horace,  lover  to  Agnes. 

Oeonte,  father  to  Horace  and  friend  to  Arnolphe. 

Alain,  a  countryman,  servant  to  Arnolphe. 

A  Notary. 

Agnes,  an  artless  young  girl,  brought  up  by  Arnolphe. 

Georgette,  o  countrywoman,  servant  to  Arnolphe. 


The  scene  is  in  an  open  place  in  a  tovm. 


THE  SCHOOL  FOR  WIVES. 

ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Cuuysalde,  AnNOLrnE. 

Chf.T9.     You  have  come,  you  say,  to  marry  her? 

Arn.  Yes,  and  I  mean  to  conclude  the  affair  to- 
morrow. 

Chrys.  We  are  alone  hero,  and  I  think  we  can  safely 
talk  together  without  fear  of  being  overheard.  Shall  1, 
as  a  friend,  tell  yc^u  openly  what  I  think  ?  Your  determi- 
nation makes  mo  tiemble  with  fear,  because  which  ever 
way  you  consider  the  matter,  it  is  a  very  rash  step  for 
you  to  take  a  wife. 

Akn.  Yes,  my  fiiend.  You  no  doubt  find  at  home 
reason  to  make  you  tremble  for  me,  and  I  suspect  that 
your  forehead  judges  horns  to  be  ever  the  appendage  of  a 
married  life. 

Chrys.  From  such  accidents  no  one  is  secure,  and  I 
think  it  very  foolisli  to  trouble  oneself  too  much  about  it. 
But  when  I  fear  for  you,  it  is  because  of  your  pitile.<B 
derision,  the  sting  of  which  has  been  felt  by  so  many  u 
])Oor  husband.  For  you  know  that  neither  great  nor 
small  have  been  safe  from  your  criticisms,  arid  that  yuu 
delight,  wherever  you  go,  in  spreading  scandalous  reports 
of  hccrot  intrigues  .... 

Arn.  Well,  well !  But  tell  me  now,  is  there  another 
place  in  the  world  where  hu.sbands  are  as  forbearing  a.s 
they  are  hero  ?  Are  they  not,  nio^t  of  them,  treated  at 
home  in  the  most  shameful  manner?  Wo  find  one  heaping 
up  wealth  which  his  wife  squanders  among  those  bent 
uiK)n  deceiving  him.  Another,  a  little  more  fortunato, 
but  not  less  infamous,  sees  hia  wife  receive  presents  every 
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day,  and  yet  never  evinces  the  slightest  symptom  of 
jealousy,  because  she  tells  him  that  they  are  the  reward 
of  virtue.  Another  husband  makes  much  noise  to  veiy 
little  purpose.  His  neighbour  suffers  things  to  go  on  in 
all  meekness,  and  when  the  lover  comes  to  his  house, 
humbly  takes  his  gloves  and  cloak,  and  goes  his  way. 
One  wife — the  cunning  woman — pretends  to  take  for 
confidant  her  faithful  spouse,  who,  lulled  to  sleep  by  such 
blandishments,  pities  the  poor  lover  for  the  pains  he  takes, 
as  he  thinks,  in  vain.  Another,  to  explain  her  extiavagauce, 
says,  that  she  wins  at  play  all  the  money  she  spends,  and 
the  poor  foolish  husband,  without  considering  at  what 
play,  thanks  Heaven  for  her  good  luck.  In  short,  you  see 
subjects  for  satire  wherever  you  go.  May  I  not,  while 
looking  on,  laugh  ?     May  I  not  do  with  these  fools  .  .  .  .  ? 

Chrys.  Yes  ;  but  he  who  laughs  at  others  should  fear 
lest  he  be  laughed  at  in  turn.  I  hear  the  world  talk,  and 
see  how  some  people  amuse  themselves  by  repeating  all 
that  goes  on ;  but  whatever  may  be  divulged  before  me, 
nobody  can  reproach  me  with  exulting  over  it.  I  am 
reserved  enough  in  these  matters ;  and  although  I  ever 
feel  inclined  to  condemn  the  abuse  of  forbearance,  and  have 
no  intention  whatever  to  submit  quietly  to  what  some 
husbands  endure,  yet  I  have  taken  great  care  never  to  say 
so  ;  for  after  all,  the  satire  may  recoil  upon  ourselves,  and 
we  should  never  boast  beforehand  of  what  we  should  or 
should  not  do  in  like  circumstance.  Thus,  if  an  over- 
ruling fate  had  decreed  that  my  honour  should  suffer  dis- 
grace, I  am  almost  sure,  considering  my  behaviour  in  such 
matters,  that  people  would  be  satisfied  with  laughing  at 
it  in  secret.  Perhaps  even  I  might  have  the  good  fortune 
to  see  some  kind  folks  pity  me.  But  with  you,  my  dear 
fellow,  it  is  quite  another  thing,  and  I  repeat  it,  you  run 
a  devilish  risk ;  for  as  your  tongue  has  always  been  very 
bitter  against  patient,  ill-used  husbands,  and  as  j'ou  have 
been  like  a  very  demon  let  loose  upon  them,  mind  you 
do  not  stumVde,  if  you  would  avoid  being  the  laughing-stock 
of  everybody.  If  people  should  get  the  least  hold  upon  you, 
beware,  lest  your  disgrace  be  proclaimed  on  the  house-tops. 

Arn.  Pray  now,  my  dear  fiiend,  do  not  distress  your- 
self on  my  account.     He  will  be  a  clever  man  who  catches 
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me  in  this  matter.  I  am  up  to  all  the  cunning  tricks  and 
ingenious  devices  which  women  employ  to  deceive  us. 
As  I  know  that  we  are  always  duped  through  their 
dexterity,  I  have  taken  my  precautions  against  mishaps, 
and  she  who  is  to  be  my  wife  has  all  the  ignorant 
simplicity  needed  to  save  my  forehead  from  evil  influence. 

Chrys.  And  what !  do  you  imagine  that  a  simple  girl 
a  fool  in  fact  .... 

Arn.  I  marry  a  fool  not  to  be  made  a  fool  of.  I  believe, 
like  a  charitable  Christian,  in  the  virtue  of  your  better 
half;  but  to  my  mind,  a  clever  wife  forebodes  no  good,  and 
I  know  how  dearly  some  people  pay  for  their  wives'  talents. 
"What!  shall  I  saddle  myself  with  a  clever  intellectual 
wife,  who  talks  of  nothing  but  of  society  and  ruelles ;  *  who 
writes  tender  tilings  in  prose  and  in  verse,  and  is  visited 
by  marquises  and  by  wits,  whilst  I,  as  the  husband  of 
madam,  must  be  like  a  saint  whom  no  one  invokes.  No,  no, 
such  wonderful  genius  is  not  for  me,  and  to  my  mind  a 
woman  who  writes  knows  more  than  she  ought.  I  intend 
th  it  my  wife  shall  not  even  be  able  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  a  rhyme;  and  that  if  she  were  playing  at 
crambo,  and  were  asked  "what  rhyme  will  you  give  to 
basl-et,"  her  answer  might  be  "  a  cream  tart."t  In  a  woi  d, 
I  want  her  to  be  extremely  ignorant,  and,  to  tell  you  the 
plain  truth,  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  she  can  sew,  spin,  say  her 
piayers,  and  love  me. 

Chrys.     You  wish,  then,  for  a  stupid  wife  ? 

Arn.  So  much  so,  that  I  would  rather  marry  an  ugly 
fool  than  a  handsome  genius. 

Chrys.     Genius  and  beauty  .... 

Arn.     Virtue  is  suflBcient. 

Chrys.  But  how  cuu  you  expect  that  a  mere  simpleton 
will  ever  understand  what  it  is  to  be  virtuous?     I  should 


"  See  'Les  Precieusea  ridicules,'  Scene  x.  p.  165. 

t  This  seems  to  be  tlie  only  way  of  making  any  sense  of  this  difficult 
little  piece.  Crambo  and  corbillon  are  practic.illy  the  same  gume,  but 
corhiUon  also  means  a  small  basket  in  wbich  cakes,  Ac,  are  put.  Suih 
a  basket  may  have  been  used  in  the  game.  Agnes'  confusion  of 
mind  bctw.  en  corbillon  the  basket,  and  corhiUon  the  game,  dc,  dis- 
appears in  tlie  English  rendering,  but  her  inability  of  rhyming  remains, 
and  that  is  the  chief  poiut 
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think  it  suiEciently  wearisome  in  itself  for  a  man  to  be 
tied  to  a  fool  all  his  lifetime ;  but  do  you  really  believe 
that  your  scheme  is  the  right  one  to  save  you  from  all 
dishonour  ?  If  a  sensible  woman  acts  contrary  to  her 
duty,  she  must,  at  least,  do  so  consciously  and  wilfully ; 
whereas  the  simpleton  may  easily  fail  in  hers,  without 
desiring  or  thinking  of  so  doing. 

Arn\  To  this  convincing  argument,  to  this  profound 
discourse,  I  return  the  answer  of  Pantagruel  t(3  I'anurge  :  * 
urge  me  to  marry  any  woman  but  a  stupid  one,  preach 
and  advocate  from  now  to  Whitsuntide ;  you  will  be  as- 
tonished, when  you  are  at  the  end,  to  find  that  you  have 
not  in  the  least  convinced  me. 

Chrys.     I  will  say  no  mure. 

Arn.  Everyone  has  his  own  plan ;  in  marrying,  as  in 
aught  else,  I  am  determined  to  do  as  i  like.  I  am  rich 
enough,  I  think,  to  choose  a  partner  who  owes  everything 
to  me,  and  who  in  her  low  station,  and  complete  depend- 
ance,  can  never  taunt  me  with  her  wealth  or  noble  birth. 
A  gentle,  quiet  look  made  me  distinguish  her  from  other 
children  when  she  was  but  four  years  old,  and  made  me 
love  her.  Her  mother  being  very  poor,  it  came  into  my 
head  to  adopt  the  child  as  my  own,  and  the  good  country- 
woman, on  learning  my  wish,  was  only  too  thankful  to 
give  up  her  chaige.  In  a  little  convent  out  of  reach 
of  all  evil  influences,  I  had  her  brought  up  accoidiug  to 
my  own  notions ;  that  is,  I  laid  down  the  means  to  be 
employed  to  make  her  as  much  of  an  idiot  as  possible.  I 
am  thankful  to  say,  that  I  succeeded  beyond  all  my  expec- 
tations, and  that  when  she  grew  up,  I  found  her  innocent 
to  such  a  degree,  that  I  thanked  Heaven  for  having  found 
me  a  wife  according  to  my  heart's  desire.  I  took  her 
away,  and  as  my  house  is  ever  accessible  to  all  kinds  of 
}X)ople,  I  sent  her — for  it  is  always  as  well  to  provide 
against  accidents — to  another  house  where  nobody  ever 
comes  to  see  me.  There  also,  in  order  nut  to  spoil  her 
natural  disposition,  1  keep  people  about  her  as  simple  as 
herself.     But  you  will  say,  "  Why  this  long  story?  "      I 

♦  Pantagruel  and  Panurge,  two  oliaracters  in  'Pantagruel,'  by 
Rabelais.     See  Book  iii.  cli.  v. 
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want  you  to  know  what  care  I  have  taken,  and  I  will  end 
all  this,  by  asking  you  as  a  trusty  friend  to  come  to 
supper  with  us  to-night;  I  wish  you  to  examine  her  a 
little,  and  see  if  I  am  to  be  blamed  for  my  choice. 

Chrys.     I  accept  with  pleasure. 

Arn.  You  will  be  able,  whilst  talking  with  her,  to 
judge  of  her  person  and  her  innocence. 

Chrys.  As  to  that,  what  you  have  told  me  of  her 
cannot  .... 

Arn.  Even  what  I  have  told  you  fills  short  of  the 
truth.  She  constantly  takes  me  by  surprise,  and  sometimes 
she  says  things  that  are  enough  to  muko  me  die  with 
laughter.  The  other  day  (would  you  ever  believe  it?) 
she  came  in  great  perplexity,  and  with  exquisite  innocence, 
t<j  ask  me  if  children  came  by  tlie  ear. 

Chrys.     I  am  very  glad,  Arnolphe  .... 

Arn.     Again !     Will  you  always  call  me  by  that  name  ? 

CuRYS.  It  comes  to  me  so  naturally,  and  I  can  never 
remember  Mr.  de  la  Souche.  "What  the  deuce  has  put  it 
into  your  head  at  forty-two  years  old  to  change  your 
name  and  to  give  yourself  a  title  from  an  old  rotten  tnink 
on  your  farm  ? 

Arn.  Not  only  is  the  house  known  by  that  name,  but 
de  la  Souche  pleases  my  ear  better  than  Arnolphe. 

CuRvs.  ^^hat  folly  to  lay  aside  the  name  of  one's 
ancestors,  and  to  take  one  based  upon  a  whim  !  Yet  it  is 
the  fashion  with  most  people  nowadays.  I  know  a  country 
fellow  named  Gros-Pierre  with  an  estate  consisting  of 
but  a  rood  of  Lind,  who  liad  a  muddy  ditch  dug  all  round 
it,  and  who  took  the  pompous  name  of  M.  de  I'lsle.  Not 
that  I  would  for  one  moment  wish  to  include  you  in  the 
comparison. 

Arn.  You  might  well  dispense  with  such  examples. 
But  anyhow,  de  la  Souche  is  the  name  I  bear;  I  have  a 
reason  for  it,  I  find  pleasure  in  it,  and  to  call  me  otherwise 
is  to  disoblige  me. 

Chrys.  But  most  people  find  it  hard  to  accustom 
themselves  to  it,  and  I  even  now  see  letters  addressed  .... 

Arn.  I  can  bear  with  it  from  those  who  do  not  know ; 
but  you  .... 

CuEYS.     Oh  !  very  well,  we  will  not  fall  out  about  it. 
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and  I  will  take  care  to  accustom  my  lips  to  call  you  nothing 
but  Mr.  de  la  Souclie. 

Arn.  Good-bye,  I  shall  call  here  to  say  good  morning, 
and  just  to  let  them  know  that  I  have  returned. 

Chrys.  (aside).  Upon  my  word,  he  is  wrong  in  the 
head.  _  {Exit.) 

Arn.  He  is  a  little  cracked  in  certain  things;  it  is 
wonderful  to  see  how  every  man  is  wedded  to  his  own 
opinion,    (knocks  at  his  door)  Hallo  inside  ! 

Scene  II. — Arnolphe,  Alain,  Georgette  (inside  the  house). 

Al.     Who  knocks  ? 

Arn.  Open  the  door,  (aside)  How  glad  they  will  be 
to  see  me  after  ten  days'  absence  1 

Al.     Who  is  there  ? 

Arn.     It  is  I. 

Al.     Georgette ! 

Geor.     Well  ? 

Al.     Open  the  door. 

Geor.      Do  it  yourself. 

Al.     You  go  and  do  it. 

Geor.     I  shan't  go. 

Al.     I  shan't  go  either. 

Arn.  a  pleasing  ceremony,  but  one  which  leaves  me 
outside,    (knacks  again)  Hallo,  hallo,  here,  I  say  I 

Geor.     Who's  that  knocking  ? 

Arn.     Your  master. 

Geor.    Alain! 

Al.     What  ? 

Geor.     It's  the  master ;  open  quickly. 

Al.     You  open. 

Geor.     I'm  blowing  the  fire. 

Al.  I'm  shutting  my  sparrow's  cage  for  fear  of  the 
oat. 

Arn.  The  one  who  does  not  open  the  door  shall  have 
nothing  to  eat  for  four  days.     Do  3'ou  hear  ? 

Geor.  What  is  the  good  of  your  coming  when  I  am 
running  to  do  it  ? 

Al.  Why  should  you  rather  than  I?  A  fine  thing 
indeed  I 
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Geor.     Get  out  of  tho  waj*,  will  you? 

Al.     You  get  out  yourself! 

Geor.     I  will  opeu  the  door ! 

Al.     And  so  will  I. 

Geor.     You  shan't  open  it  I 

Al.     No  more  shall  yuu ! 

Geor.     Nor  you. 

Arn.     ^Vell,  one  stands  in  need  of  patience  here! 

Al.  {coming  out).     It  was  I  opened  the  door,  master. 

Geor.  (coming  out).     No,  master,  it  was  I. 

Al.  If  it  wasn't  for  the  respect  we  owe  our  master,  I 
would  .  .  .  .  (tries  to  hit  Georgette  and  hits  Arnolpue 
instead). 

Auk.     Plague  take  you  .... 

Al.     I  beg  your  pardon,  master. 

Arn.     You  clumsy  fellow ! 

Al,     It  was  her  fault,  master. 

Arn.  Hold  jour  tongue,  both  of  yon.  Let  us  have  no 
more  fooling,  and  answer  me.     Alain,  how  are  you  all  ? 

Al.  \Vhy.  master,  we  .  .  .  .  (ARXOLPHE^aAres  o^  Alain's 
hat)  Master,  we  .  .  .  .  (Aksolvhe  takes  it  off  again).  Thank 
Heaven,  we  ....  (Arnolphe  takes  off  the  hat  for  the  third 
time,  and  throws  it  on  the  ground). 

Arn.  You  impertinent  animal,  take  oflf  your  hat  when 
y-tii  speak  to  me. 

Al.  Y'ou  are  right,  master,  I  ought  to  have  known 
better. 

Arn.  {to  Alain).     Ask  Agnes  to  come  down. 

(Exit  Ai.AiN.) 

Scene  III.— Arnolphe,  Georgette. 

Arn.     Was  she  sad  after  I  went  away  ? 

Geor.     Sad  ?    No. 

Arn.    No  ? 

Geor.    Yes,  yes. 

Arn.     Why? 

Geor.  Yes,  I'm  blest  if  she  didn't  think  every  minute 
you  were  coming  back.  And  we  never  heard  a  horse,  ass, 
or  mule  pass  our  door,  but  she  thought  it  was  you. 
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Scene  IV. — Arnolphe,  Agnes,  Alain,  Georgette. 

Arn.  Work  in  handl  that's  a  good  sign.  Well,  Agnes, 
I  have  returned  ;  are  you  glad  of  it? 

Agn.     Yes,  sir,  Heaven  be  thanked. 

Arn.  I  too  am  glad  to  see  you  again,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  3'^ou  have  been  well  all  the  time  ! 

Agn.  Yes,  sir,  except  for  the  fleas,  which  disturbed  me 
at  night. 

Arn.  Oh!  you  will  soon  have  somebody  to  drive  them 
away. 

Agn.     I  shall  be  very  glad. 

Ahn.  I  can  easily  imagine  it.  WTiat  are  you  working 
at? 

Agn.  I  am  making  myself  some  night-caps.  Your 
night-shirts  and  caps  are  finished. 

Arn.  Ah  !  that's  all  right.  Now  go  up  again.  IXjn't 
mope,  I  shall  soon  return  to  speak  to  you  on  an  impoi-tant 
matter.  (Exit  Agnes.) 

Scene  V. — Arnolphe. 

Yon  heroines  of  the  day,  you  learned  ladies,  who  utter 
tender  speeches,  and  fine  sentiments — I  defy  all  your 
verses,  novels,  letters,  billets-doux,  and  all  your  knowledge 
to  be  worth  as  much  as  this  virtuous  and  modest  ignorance. 
It  is  not  by  wealth  we  should  be  dazzled;  and  so  long  as 
virtue  is  ...  . 

Scene  VI. — Horace,  Arnolphe. 

Arn.  What  do  I  see  ?  can  it  be  ....  No  ....  I  am 
mistaken.     But  no,  I  am  not,  it  is  he  himself.     Hor  .... 

HoR.     Arn  .... 

Arn.     Horace ! 

HoR.     Arnolphe ! 

Arn.  Ah  !  This  is  pleasure  indeed !  and  how  long  have 
you  been  here  ? 

HoR.     Nine  days. 

Arn.     Eeally  ? 

Hor.  I  went  straight  to  your  house,  but  you  were  not 
there. 
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Ark.     I  liave  been  in  the  country. 

lion.     For  tlic  list  ton  days,  I  was  tolJ. 

AuN'.  How  the.-e  children  spring  up  in  a  fow  years?  It 
is  strange  for  me  to  see  him  so  tall  when  I  knew  him  no 
bigger  than  that. 

lIoR.     So  it  always  is. 

AuN.  But,  pray,  how  is  Oronto  your  father,  my  dear 
excellent  friend,  whom  I  so  esteem  and  respect  ?  "What  is 
he  doing?  Is  he  hearty  still?  He  knows  that  I  take 
the  greatest  interest  in  all  that  concerns  him.  We 
have  nut  seen  one  another  however  for  these  four  years  ; 
iiur,  what  is  more,  have  we  written  to  each  other,  I 
think. 

UoR.  He  is  even  more  hearty  than  you  and  T.  I  have 
a  letter  to  give  you  from  him  ;  hut  he  has  written  again  to 
say,  that  he's  coming  himself;  without  telling  me,  however, 
what  brings  him  here.  Do  yon  know  who  can  be  that 
townsman  of  yours  who  is  returning  with  an  inmien.se 
fortune  which  he  has  acquired  in  America  during  the  last 
fourteen  years  ? 

Arx.     Ko.     Have  you  heard  his  name? 

HoR.     Enrique. 

Arn.     No. 

HoR.     My  fiither  speaks  of  him  in  his  letter,  and  tells 
me  of  his  return,  as  if  I  ought  to  know  him  well.     Ho 
writes  that  they  are  coming  together  on  an  affair  of  impor- 
tance ;  but  his  letter  does  not  mention  what  the  affair  is. 
(Gives  Oronte's  letter  to  Arxoli'iie.) 

Arm.  I  shaTl  certainly  be  very  happy  to  see  him,  and 
will  do  my  best  to  receive  him  well,  (after  reading  the 
letter)  Fiionds  shoTild  not  stand  upon  so  much  ceiemony, 
and  all  these  compliments  are  unnecessary.  You  can 
dispose  of  all  I  have,  even  though  he  had  not  wiitten 
about  it. 

lIoR.  Take  care,  for  I  am  a  man  to  take  people  at  their 
word,  and  I  etand,  for  the  present,  in  need  of  a  hundred 
pistoles. 

Arn.  Upon  my  word,  yon  oblige  me  by  dealing  thus 
frankly  with  me,  and  I  am  glad  I  have  them  here.  Keep 
the  puise  also. 

IIoR.     I  must  .  • 

VOL.  I.  ir 
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Arx.  No,  no,  do  not  trouble  yourself  about  tbat.  Well, 
and  how  do  you  like  this  city  of  ours  ? 

HoR.  There  peem  to  be  plenty  of  people,  plenty  of  superb 
buildings,  and  I  should  think  no  lack  of  exciting  pleasures. 

Arn.  You  are  right,  every  man  can  find  pleasures  to 
suit  his  own  taste ;  but  as  for  those  whom  we  christen 
gallants,  they  have  here  all  they  can  desire,  for  the  women 
are  all  born  coquettes.  "Whether  dark  or  fair,  they  are  all 
alike  amiably  disposed ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  good- 
nature and  simplicity  of  the  husbands.  It  is  a  pleasure  fit 
for  a  prince,  and  the  pranks  I  see  every  day  are  as  good  to  me 
as  a  comedy.  Have  you  not  already  had  some  adventure? 
A  handsome  figure  like  yours  is  better  than  money,  and 
you  are  just  the  man  to  trouble  the  peace  of  the  husbands, 

HoR.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  already  had  a 
certain  love  adventure,  and  friendship  compels  me  to  tell 
you  all  about  it. 

Ark.  (aside).  There  !  just  as  I  thought,  another  fine 
story  to  jot  down  in  my  pocket-book. 

HoR.     But  promise  me  to  keep  the  thing  secret. 

Arn.     Oh ! 

HoR.  You  know  that  in  these  matters  a  secret  divul2:ed 
may  frustrate  all  our  hopes.  I  will  tell  you  frankly  that 
I  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  certain  beauty  here.  From  the 
first,  my  little  attentions  were  so  successful,  tbat  I  was  soon 
kindly  received  into  her  house ;  and  without  wishing  to 
boast  too  much,  or  speak  too  litihtl}'  of  her,  I  must  say 
that  affairs  are  going  very  well  with  me. 

Arn.  (laughing).     And  who  is  she? 

HoR.  (pointing  to  the  house  of  Ag.nes).  A  young  girl 
who  lives  in  yonder  house  with  red  walls.  She  is  very 
innocent,  I  must  confes^s,  owing  to  the  matchless  folly  of  a 
man  who  hides  her  from  all  the  world.  But  in  spite  of 
the  ignorance  by  which  he  tries  to  enslave  her,  she  pos- 
sesses charms  that  throw  one  into  raptui-es,  and  she  has  a 
most  engaging  manner,  which  is  sufficient  to  enslave 
anyone.  But  you  must  have  seen  this  dazzling  young 
beauty,  endowed  with  so  many  attractions ;  her  name  is 
Agnes. 

Arn.  (aside).     Ah ! 

HoR,     As  for  the  man,  I  ihiuk  he  is  called  do  la  Zousse 
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or  Source  ;  I  did  not  trouble  ranch  about  the  name.  lie  is 
said  to  bo  ricli,  but  is  certainly  not  over  "wise.  IIo  was 
spoken  of  to  me  as  a  cliaraeter.     Do  you  not  know  him  ? 

AuN.  (^aside).  A  bitter  pill  to  swallow  1 

HoR.      \\  hy,  you  do  not  answer. 

Akn.     Yes,  yes,  I  know  him. 

IIoK.     lie  is  a  foul,  is  he  not  ? 

Ai:n.     Eh ! 

IIoR.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  eh  ?"  Yes,  there's  no  doubt 
ho  is  a  fool,  and  absurdly  jealous  1  I  see,  he  is  just  as  I 
was  told.  In  short,  the  lovely  Agnes  has  captivated  me;  sho 
is  a  pretty  jewel,  and  I  can  assure  you  it  would  be  a  shame  to 
leave  such  a  rare  gem  in  the  pov/er  of  this  odd  old  fellow. 
As  for  me,  all  my  ende;ivoiirs',  all  my  dearest  wishes  are 
to  make  her  mine  in  spite  of  this  jealous  guardian  ;  and  if 
I  have  borrowed  money  so  freely  from  you,  it  is  to  bring 
to  an  end  jliis  pleasant  intrigue.  You  know  better  than  I 
do,  that  whatever  we  may  undertake,  gold  is  the  key  which 
opens  all  locks,  and  that  this  sweet  metal  which  turns  so 
many  heads,  promotes  our  conquests,  both  in  love  and 
in  war.  You  seem  distressed  !  Can  you  possibly  dis- 
approve of  the  project  I  have  formed  ? 

Ark,     No.     1  was  only  thinking  .... 

IIOR.  My  c<jnversation  wearies  you,  I  see.  Good-bye, 
I  shall  soon  call  at  your  house  to  thank  you.  (Goes.') 

Arn.  (alone).    Ab  !  must  it ...  . 

Hon.  (a>min'j  back).  Vnce  more  I  beg  of  you  to  be 
cautious ;  do  not  let  my  secret  out.. 

Arn.  (alone).     How  I  feel  in  my  inmost  soul  .... 

lioR.  (comiii'i  hack  again).  Particularly  to  my  father, 
whom  it  might  displeas^e.  (Exit.) 

Scene  VII.— ARXOLniE  (alone). 

Oh!  what  have  I  not  suflfered  during  this  conversation  ! 
Never  did  a  man  feel  anxiety  like  mine  !  But  with  what 
imprudeuco  and  senseless  haste  did  he  come  and  tell  me 
the  whole  story  !  Even  though  he  is  kept  in  error  by  my 
second  name,  did  ever  any  hare  lu-ained  blunderer  run  on 
so  wildly  ?  Yet,  since  I  had  endured  so  much,  why  did  I 
not  ooaqiier  myself  till  I  had  ascertained  what  I  have  such 

T   2 
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reasons  to  fear?  WI13'  did  I  not  encourage  his  indiscreet 
babbling,  and  discover  all  the  particulars  of  their  secret 
iinder.-tanding.  I  will  try  to  overtake  him;  I  am  afraid 
he  is  not  very  far  off.  If  I  can,  I  will  yet  draw  out  his 
entire  confidence.  But  we  often  seek  to  know  more  than 
we  wish  to  find  true,  and  I  tremble  at  the  sorrow  it  can 
bring  me. 


ACT    II. 

Scene  I. — Arxolphf.  (alone). 

Perhaps,  now  I  think  of  it,  it  is  just  as  well  for  me  to 
have  lost  my  time  and  missed  him,  for,  I  am  afraid,  that  I 
coidd  not  have  hid  entirely  from  him  the  terrible  anxiety 
that  is  killing  me ;  my  grief  would  have  broken  forth  ; 
and  I  would  fain  conceal  from  him  what  he  is  at  present 
ignorant  of.  But  I  am  not  the  man  to  be  led  by  the  nose 
and  leave  the  coast  clear  to  the  ardour  of  a  young  fop  ;  I 
shall  know  how  to  stop  him  in  the  middle  of  his  career. 
To  begin  with,  I  must  find  out  at  once  how  far  they  under- 
stand each  other.  My  honour  is  deeply  concerned  in  all 
this,  for  I  look  upon  her  already  as  my  wife.  She  cannot 
have  done  wrong  without  covering  me  with  shame,  and  all 
she  does  will  be  put  to  my  account,  fatal  absence  !  unfor- 
tunate journey !  {Knocks  at  the  door.) 

Scene  II. — Arnolphe,  Alain,  Georgette. 

Al.     Ah  !  Master,  this  time  .... 

Arn*.  That's  enough.  Come  here,  both  of  j^oti.  This 
way ;  no,  that  way.     Come  along,  come  along.  I  tell  you. 

Geor.     Ah  !  You  frigliten  me,  all  my  blood  runs  cold. 

Arn.  Is  this  how  you  have  obe.yed  me  in  my  absence  ? 
Had  you  then  both  agreed  to  deceive  me  ? 

Geor.  (falling  on  Jier  hiees  before  Arnolphe).  0  master  ! 
don't  eat  me,  pray  don't. 

Al.  (aside).     Some  mad  dog  has  bitten  him,  surely ! 

Arn.  (aside),  I  can't  speak ;  I  am  so  put  out,  I  am 
choking,  and  should  like  to  ease  me  of  my  clothes,  (to 
Alain  and  Georgette)   You  cursed  scoundrels,  you  have 
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allowed  a  man  to  come  in  here  ....  (to  Alaix,  ic7io  tries 
to  escape)  What,  you  want  to  run  away?  You  must  this 
instant  ....  (<o  Georgette)  If  you  stir.  .  .  .II  will  have 

you  tell  mo !  yes,  1  will  have  you  both  .... 

(Alain  and  GEonGEJTE  loth  try  to  escape.)  S'death !  I'll 
knock  down  the  fiist  who  moves.  How  is  it  that  this  man 
got  into  my  house?  Eh?  Speak.  Make  haste.  Quick. 
Directly.  At  once.  This  instant,  without  hesitating. 
Will  you  Kpeak,  or  -will  you  not  ? 

Al.  an'l  Geor.     Ah,  ah  ! 

Geor.  (kneelinj  down  hcfore  him).     I^Iy  heart  fails  me. 

Al.  (kneeling  down  he/ore  him).     I  am  dying. 

Aen".  (aside).  I  am  sweating  at  every  pore ;  I  must  take 
breath;  I  must  walk  and  cool  my.seU'.  Could  I  have 
imagined,  when  I  saw  him  a  little  boy,  that  he 
would  grow  up  for  this !  Good  Heavens !  how  I  suffer ! 
I  think  it  will  be  better  to  have  the  whole  story  from 
Agnes ;  I  must  moderate  my  anger,  and  speiik  kindly  to 
her.  Patience,  my  heart;  gently,  gently,  (to  Alajn  and 
Georgette)  Get  up,  and  go  and  tell  Agnes  to  come  do\\-n 
lo  me.  Stay,  (aside)  She  would  not  be  taken  so  much  by 
surprise,  for  they  would  toll  her  of  my  displeasure ;  it  is 
betier  I  should  go  myself,  (to  Alain  a«'i  Geokgettk)  Wait 
for  me  here.  (Exit.) 

Scene  III, — Alain,  Gkorgette. 

Geor-  Lor,  how  tcrible  ho  is!  His  looks  fiightened 
me,  fi  ightened  me  horribly ;  and  I  never  saw  a  more  ugly- 
looking  Christian. 

Al.  That  gentleman  has  made  him  angry ;  I  told  you 
how  it  would  be. 

Ge-^r.  But  why  does  he  make  us  keep  our  mistress 
60  closely  fhut  up  at  home  ?  V^hy  will  he  hide  her  from 
everyb«^dy,  and  why  cau'i  he  bear  to  see  any  oue  come  near 
her  ? 

Au     It  is  because  he  feels  jealous. 

Geor.     But  how  comes  that  fmcy  into  his  h'^ad  ? 

Al.  Jt  eumes  because  ....  it,  cumcs  becau&e  ...  be  is 
jealous. 

Geob.  Yes;  but  why  Ls  he  jealous?  and  why  all  this 
EDger? 
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Al.  It  is  because  jealousy....  understand  nie  well, 
Georgette,  jealousy  is  a  thing ....  which  ....  which  makes 
one  uneasy  ....  and  which  drives  peoi)le  away  from  all 
round  about  one's  house.  To  make  you  underfttand  more 
clearly,  I  will  draw  3'ou  a  comparison.  Tell  me,  now, 
if,  when  you  have  3'our  soup  ready,  some  hungry  fellow 
were  to  come  and  eat  it  up,  wouldn't  j^ou  be  angry,  and  go 
at  him? 

Geor.     Yes,  I  understand  that. 

Al.  It  is  just  the  same  thing,  a  wife  is  in  fact 
man's  soup ;  and  when  one  man  sees  other  men  who  would 
like  to  dip  their  fingers  in,  it  makes  him  at  once  dreadfully 
angry. 

Geoh.  Yes,  I  see.  But  how  is  it  that  all  men  are  not 
the  same,  and  that  we  see  some  look  quite  happy,  when 
their  wives  are  in  the  company  of  fine  gentlemen? 

Al.  It  is,  because  everybody  has  not  that  gluttonous 
Jove  that  would  keep  all  for  himself. 

Geor.     If  my  e3-es  don't  cheat  me,  I  see  him  coming. 

Al.     Your  eyes  are  good  ;  it's  the  master. 

Geor.     Just  see  how  sad  he  looks. 

Al.     It  is  because  he  is  vexed. 

Scene  IV. — Arnolphe,  Alaix,  Georgette. 

Arn.  (aside).  A  certain  Greek  gave  this  wise  and  useful 
maxim  to  the  Empeior  Augustus  ;  that  whenever  anything 
makes  us  angry,  we  should  first  of  all  repeat  the  whole  of 
the  alphabet,  so  that  our  anger  may  abate  in  the  meantime, 
and  we  may  not  be  carried  away  to  do  what  we  ought  not 
to  do.  I  have  followed  this  advice  on  this  occasion  with 
Agnes.  I  have  brought  her  out  here  under  pretence  of 
taking  a  walk  with  me  ;  I  will  artfully  lead  the  conversa- 
tion, and  my  sick  mind,  in  sounding  her  heart,  will  gently 
draw  out  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

Scene  V. — Arnolphe,  Agnes,  Alain,  Georgetfe. 

Arn.     Come,  Agnes,     (to  Alain  and  Georgette)  Go  in. 
{Exit  Alain  and  Georgeitk.) 
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Scene  VI. — AnxoLniE,  Agxes. 

Arn.     It  is  very  pleasmt  walking. 

Aoy.     Very  pleasant. 

Aux.     AVliat  a  tine  day  ! 

Agn.     Veiy  fine. 

Auk.     Well,  and  what  news? 

Agn.     The  kitten  is  dead. 

Arn.  It's  a  pity;  but  we  avo  all  mortal,  and  cv«;rv 
one  must  think  of  himself.  Has  it  rained  here  during  my 
absence  in  the  country  ? 

Agn.     No. 

Ark.     Did  3-on  feel  dull  ? 

Agk.     I  never  feel  dull. 

Arn.  What  have  you  done  during  those  nine  or  ten 
days? 

Agn.     Six  night-shirts,  I  think,  and  six  night-caps  too. 

AuN.  {after  thinking  a  little).  This  world  is  a  str.mge 
j'lace,  dear  Agnes.  Yon  would  never  think  what  slandfis 
one  hears.  Will  you  believe  that  some  neighbours  have 
told  mo  that  a  young  man,  a  stranger,  came  to  my  house  in 
n,v  absence,  and  that  you  allowed  him  to  see  you  and  to 
talk  to  you.  I  would  not  believe  those  mischievous  tongues, 
and  I  proposed  to  lay  a  wager  that  they  falsely  .... 

Agn.  Goodness  gracious !  don't  do  anything  of  the  kind, 
for  you  are  sure  to  lose. 

Auk.     What !  Is  it  tnie  that  a  man  .... 

Agv.  Peifectly  true,  and  1  assure  you  that  ho  scarcely 
stirred  out  of  the  house. 

Arn.  (amle).  This  confession  made  so  candidly,  at  least 
shuws  mo  all  her  innocence,  (aloud)  But  it  seems  to  me. 
Agnes,  if  I  remember  right,  that  I  had  forbidden  you  to 
see  anybody. 

A';k.  Yes,  but  you  don't  know  why  I  saw  him,  and  yon 
would,  no  doubt,  have  done  what  I  did. 

Ark.     Perhaps  ;  but  just  tell  me  how  it  all  happened. 

Agn.  It  is  a  wonderful  story,  and  difficult  to  believe. 
I  was  on  the  balcony,  working  in  the  open  air,  when  I  saw 
a  h.indsoiiio  young  man  pa.'-s  under  the  trees  close  to  me. 
Sojing  nie  look  at  him,  he  at  once  bowed  to  me  very  respect- 
fully.    1,  not  to  fail  in  civility,  saluted  him  in   return. 
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Presently  lie  made  anotlier  bow,  and  I  readily  returned  it. 
He  quickly  answered  with  a  third,  and  I  inamediately  did 
the  same.  He  went  np  and  down,  and  every  time  he  passed 
made  me  a  profound  bow.  I  kept  looking  intently  at  him, 
and  never  missed  returning  a  single  one,  so  that  if  the 
night  had  not  interrupted  us,  I  should  have  gone  on 
in  the  same  wa}',  for  I  was  unwilling  to  give  over,  or  to 
have  the  vexation  of  thinking  that  he  could  consider  me 
less  polite  than  himself. 

Arn.     Very  well;  go  on. 

Agn.  The  next  day,  as  I  was  standing  at  the  door,  an 
old  woman  came  to  me,  and  spoke  to  me  after  this  fashion  : 
"  My  child,  may  Heaven  bless  you,  and  keep  you  long  in 
all  ithe  brightness  of  your  beauty !  It  did  not  make  you 
so  lovely,  for  you  to  make  a  bad  use  of  its  gifts ;  yon 
must  know  that  you  have  wounded  a  heart  which  is  now 
forced  to  complain." 

Arn.  (aside).     Ah!  agent  of  the  devil  I  cursed  jade! 

Agn.  "I!  Have  I  wounded  anybody?"  1  exclaimed,  in 
astonishment.  "Yes;  wounded,"  she  said,  "wounded 
deeply,  and  it  is  the  young  man  you  saw  yesterday  from 
your  balcony."  "  Alas  ! "  cried  I,  "  what  can  have  done  it  ? 
Did  I  carelessly  let  anything  fall  on  him?"  "No,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  your  eyes  gave  the  fatal  blow,  and  all  his  suffering 
comes  from  their  glances."  "  How  you  surprise  me  !"  I  said  ; 
"  have  my  eyes  any  evil  they  can  communicate  to  others  ?" 
"  Yes,  daughter,"  she  answered  ;  "your  eyes  have  a  deadly 
poison  in  them,  which  you  are  ignorant  of:  in  a  word,  the 
poor  fellow  is  pining  away,  and  if,"  continued  the  cha- 
ritable old  woman,  "  you  are  cruel  enough  to  refuse  him 
your  assistance,  he  will  be  carried  to  his  grave  in  a  couple 
of  days."  "  0  Heaven ! "  1  cried,  "  I  should  be  deepl,y  grieved 
for  that ;  but  what  can  I  do  for  him  ?"  "  My  child,  all  he 
asks  of  yon  is  the  happiness  of  seeing  you,  and  of  being 
allowed  to  speak  to  you  ;  your  eyes  alone  are  able  to  pie- 
vent  his  ruin,  and  they  only  can  cure  the  disease  they 
have  caused."  I  answered,  "Alas!  with  all  my  heart; 
since  it  is  so,  he  can  come  as  often  as  he  likes  to  see  me." 

Arn.  (aside).  O  cursed  witch,  poisoner  of  souls  I  May 
hell  reward  thco  for  thy  charitable  plots! 

Aon.     This  is  how  he  ctxme  to  see  me,  and  was  cured. 
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Now  tell  me,  was  T  not  right?  And  could  T,  after  all,  ho 
Ko  cruel  as  to  sullcr  him  to  dio  for  want  of  what  I  could 
do  to  ^avu  him?  I,  who  feel  such  pity  for  all  who  suller, 
aiid  cannot,  witliuut  weeping,  see  the  death  of  a  pour 
cliickeu ! 

Arn.  (aside).  All  this  was  caused  by  her  innocence. 
I  have  oidy  to  blame  my  imprudent  absence  for  it ;  I  should 
not  have  left  the  kind-hearted  girl  alone,  without  guide, 
exposed  to  the  wiles  of  cunning  deceivers.  I  am  greatly 
afraid  th;tt  the  wretch,  in  his  wild  vows,  may  Lave  carried 
the  mutter  somewhat  beyond  a  jest. 

Agn.  AVhat  is  the  matter  with  you?  You  seem  rather 
vexed.  Do  you  think  I  have  done  wrong  in  what  1  have 
told  you  ? 

Aux.  Xo  ;  but  tell  nie  what  followed.  IIow  did  the 
young  man  behave  during  his  visit  ? 

Agn.  Ah!  if  you  knew  how  overjoyed  he  was;  how  his 
illness  left  him  the  moment  ho  saw  me ;  the  present  he 
made  mo  of  a  pretty  casket,  and  the  money  our  Alain 
and  Georgette  got  from  him,  you  would  certainly  love  him, 
and  .say,  as  we  do  ...  . 

AuN.  Yes;  but  what  did  ho  do  when  he  was  alone  with 
you  V 

A<;n'.  ITe  said  he  loved  me  as  nobody  had  ever  loved 
before;  he  used  the  prettiest  speeches  in  the  world,  to 
which  nothing  can  ever  be  compared;  and  each  time  I 
lieard  him  siiy  them,  my  soul  was  in  laptures,  and  I  felt 
thee  in  my  heart  a  fcomething  or  other,  which  was  very 
delighrful. 

Aii.N.  (aside).  Oh!  painful  inquiry  into  a  fatal  secret, 
wheie  the  inquirer  alone  sulTeis  all  the  pain!  (to  Agxes) 
I'e-i'les  all  this  talk,  and  all  these  pretty  compliments,  did 
he  not  kisK  you  a  little? 

A';n'  Oh  so  much!  he  took  my  hands  and  arms,  and 
was  never  tired  of  kissing  them. 

Arn.  Did  he  take  nothing  else  from  you,  Agues? 
(scrin'j  her  htsitate)  Ila  ! 

A'.N.     Yes,  ho  ....  he  ...  , 

Arv.      \\h;.t? 

A'-N.     He  took.  ,  ,  , 

Ann.    lie  tcjok  ? 
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Agn.     The.... 

Arn.     'J'lie  wliat? 

AuN.  I  dare  nut  tell  you,  you  will  perhaps  bo  angry  with 
me. 

Arn.     Xo. 

Aon.     I  know  you  will. 

Arn.     I  assure  you  I  shall  not. 

Agn.     Pledge  j^our  word. 

Ars.     Very  well.     On  my  word  then. 

Agn.     Ho  took  my ....     You  will  be  in  a  passion. 

Arx.     No. 

Agn.     Yes. 

Arn.  No,  no ;  no,  no.  Dear  me,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this  mystery  1     What  did  he  take  from  you  ? 

Agn.     He 

Arn.  (aside).     I  suffer  the  tortures  of  the  damned. 

Agn.  He  took  from  me  the  ribbon  you  gave  me.  But  I 
really  could  not  help  it. 

Arn.  (drawing  his  hreath).  Never  mind  about  the  rib- 
bon ;  but  I  want  to  know  whether  he  did  nothing  but  kiss 
your  arms? 

Agn.     Why,  do  people  do  anything  else  ? 

Arn.  No,  no.  But  be  asked  for  no  other  remedy  from 
you  to  cure  the  malady  from  which  he  says  he  suffers  ? 

Agn.  No.  You  may  imagine  that  if  be  had,  I  should 
have  granted  him  at  once  everything  to  do  bim  good. 

Arn.  (aside).  Thank  Heaven  1  have  come  off  cheaply 
enough ;  if  I  ever  fall  into  the  like  mistake  again,  may  I 
Kufl'er  all  the  consequences,  (aloud)  This  all  comes 
of  your  innocence,  Agnes,  and  I  do  not  scold  you  for  it. 
What  is  done  can't  ho  undone.  Only  know  that  by  his 
flattery  the  }Oung  dandy  only  wanted  to  deceive  you,  and 
aiterwards  to  laugh  at  you. 

A'.N.  Oh,  nf),  he  would  not;  he  told  mo  so  himself  more 
than  twenty  times. 

Arn.  Ah,  you  do  not  know  how  little  he  is  to  be 
tmsted.  But,  however,  j'ou  must  learn  (hat  to  accept 
CJiskcts,  and  Hste?i  to  the  idle  talk  of  these  fine  coxcombs, 
to  suffer  them  to  kiss  your  hand  after  their  languishing 
fashion,  and  flatter  your  heart,  is  a  mortal  sin,— one  of  the 
greatest  you  can  com  mit. 
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Agn.     a  sit),  do  you  s-vy  ?     ^Vhy  is  it  a  sin  ' 

Arv.  Why  it  is  a  sin?  Tho  reason  is  lliit  wo  know- 
that  Hftiiven  is  oflcndod  by  such  actions. 

A(iN.  Offended?  But  why  ^>lK)uld  it  bo  offended  ?  It  is 
80  pU'asmt  and  so  sweet!  I  am  sd  transpuited  at  flio 
pleasnro  it  gives,  and  I  had  no  idea  as  yet  of  all  these 
things. 

Aux.  Yes,  there  is  a  deal  of  pleasure  to  draw  frcira  all 
this  tenderness,  those  pretty  soft  si)eeches  and  thu.-e  fond 
caresses,  but  you  must  do  it  in  an  honest  manner;  and  by 
marrying  the  sin  is  taken  away. 

A<JN.     is  it  no  longer  a  sin  lifter  marriage? 

A  UN.       ^0. 

AfJN.     Marry  me  then,  at  onco,  I  beg  of  you. 

AuN.  If  it  is  your  wL-^h,  it  is  mine  too,  and  I  have 
come  back  to  marry  you. 

Agn.     Is  it  possible  ? 

Arn.     Yes. 

Agn.     H(jw  happy  you  will  make  me  ! 

Arn.  Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  marriage  will 
please  you. 

Agn.     You  wish  us  both  .... 

Arn.     Nothing  is  more  certain. 

Agn.     How,  1  will  embrace  you  I 

Arn.     I  will  do  the  same  to  you. 

Agn.  I  never  know  when  jicople  are  laughing  at  me. 
Do  please  tell  me  if  you  are  jesting,  or  if  you  aie  speaking 
Beriously. 

Arn.     You  will  see  that  I  am  quite  serious. 

Agn.     "NVe  shall  be  married  ? 

Arn.    Yes. 

Agn.     But  when? 

Arn.     This  very  evening. 

Agn.     {laurjhing).     This  very  evening  ? 

Arn.     This  very  evening.     You  aie  glad,  then? 

Agn.     Yes. 

Arn.     All  I  care  for,  is  to  see  you  happy. 

Agn.  Ah  !  how  thankful  I  am  to  you,  and  how  hajipj 
I  shall  be  with  him  ! 

Arn.     W  ifh  whom  ? 

Agn.     With  ....  you  know  ....  with  .... 
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Ar.N.  With  ....  yon  know  ....  with  ....  What  do  you 
mean  ?  You  are  rather  quick  iu  choosing  a  husband  for  your- 
self. I  am  speaking  to  you  of  another  whom  I  have  ready 
for  you.  As  to  that  gentleman,  listen  to  me.  Were  the 
pain  he  suffers  to  lead  him  to  the  grave,  I  wish  you  in 
future  to  break  off  ail  intercourse  with  him.  If  he  comes 
here  I  wish  you  to  greet  him  by  shutting  the  door  in 
his  face,  aTid  if  he  knocks,  by  throwing  some  heavy  stone 
at  his  bead.  So  you  must  foice  him  never  to  appear  again. 
Do  you  hear  me,  Agnes  ?  1  shall  be  hid  in  some  corner, 
and  see  how  you  behave. 

AG>f.     Alas  !  he  is  so  handsome!  It  is.  .  ,  , 

Arn.     Leave  off  all  this  nonsense  ! 

Agn.     I  shall  never  have  the  heart .... 

Akn.  Kg  more  discussion;  go  to  your  room  imme- 
diately. 

Agn.     But  really,  do  you  want  mo .  .  .  .  ? 

Arn.  That's  enough,  I  tell  you,  I  am  master  here,  and 
1  command  you.  I  have  tuld  you  what  to  do,  you  must 
obey. 
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Arn.  Yes,  you  did  very  well,  and  I  am  very  pleased  ; 
you  carefully  followed  my  orders  to  the  letter,  and  bruught 
that  young  sseducer  to  utter  confusion  and  shame.  You  sefe 
how  necessary  it  is  to  have  a  wise  adviser.  Fancy,  Agnes, 
what  risk  you  ran.  He  profited  by  your  innocence,  and 
you  were  on  the  high  road  to  hell  and  perdition.  1  know 
the  way  of  these  young  libertines ;  tliey  have  fine  canions;  * 
ribbons  and  plumes  in  abundance ;  large  wigs,  fine  teeth 
and  a  smooth  tongue,  but,  as  I  told  you.  the  cloven  foot  is 
hidden  beneath,  and  they  are  real  devils,  whose  corrupt 
appetite  tries  to  prey  upon  the  honour  of  women.  But 
now,  thanks  to  my  care,  you  have  escaped  with  your 
virtue  from  the  snare.  The  manner  in  which  you  threw 
that  stone,  which  destroyed  all  his  hopes,  confirms  me  in 

•  Sea  'The  School  for  Ilusbaudd,'  Act  i.  Scone  i.  p.  2.J0. 
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my  intenlinn  not  to  delay  tlio  mnrriaiie  fur  wliich  I  tclil 
you  to  pre]  aie.  But,  tii>t  of  all,  it  is  most  iiujiortant 
that  I  bIiouIcI  have  a  serious  talk  with  j'ou.  (/oAiain 
(ind  Gi:oi:oKnE)  A  scat  here  in  this  cool  place;  but  yon, 
it  ever  any  tl dug  .... 

Gkok.  We  remember  well  all  your  instructions.  That 
gentleman  imposed  on  us,  but  if  he  ...  . 

Al.  If  he  comes  in  again,  I  swear  never  to  drink  any 
more.  Eesides,  he  ii;  a  fool,  for  the  two  gold  pieces  he 
gave  us  the  other  day  were  under  weight. 

AuN.  Prepare  everything  1  told  you  for  supper;  and 
go,  one  of  you,  to  fetch  the'  notary  who  lives  near  the 
market-place.     He  must  draw  up  the  contract. 

(Exeunt  Alain  and  Georgette.) 

Scene  II. — Arxolphe,  Agnes. 

Anx.  (scaled).  Agnes,  leave  off  working,  and  listen  to 
me  :  hold  up  your  head  a  little  and  turn  your  f  ice  this 
way.  'J'here  (putting  his  jluijcr  to  his  forehead),  look  at  me 
well  while  I  speak  to  you,  and  try  to  remember  every 
word  1  Pay.  I  am  going  to  take  you  for  my  wife,  Agnes, 
and  every  hour  of  the  day  you  ought  to  contemplate  the 
humble  position  from  which  I  took  you,  to  bless  your 
de.-tiny,  and  to  admire  my  goodness.  From  the  low  station 
of  a  poor  country  girl  I  raise  you  to  the  honourable 
rank  of  a  citizen's  wife,  to  enjoy  the  companionship  and 
embraces  of  a  man  who  has  always  avoided  all  such 
engagements,  and  whose  heart  has  refused  the  honour  ho 
means  to  do  you,  to  twenty  women  with  many  great 
attractions.  You  should  always,  I  say,  remember  how 
insignificant  you  would  bo  but  for  this  glorious  alliance, 
80  that  you  may  the  better  strive  to  deserve  the  ]iosition 
in  which  I  shall  place  you,  and  always  to  realize  what 
you  are.  Thus,  I  can  ever  rejoice  over  the  step  I  now 
take.  Marriage,  Agnes,  is  no  light  matter;  many  serious 
duties  are  reipiired  from  a  wife,  and  you  must  not  imagine 
that  I  rai.'«e  you  to  the  state  of  matrimony  in  order  that 
you  may  be  free  and  take  your  ease.  It  is  intended 
that  your  tex  should  be  dependent.  All  power  is  on  the 
side   of   the   beard.      Although   we    constitute    the    two 
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halves  of  society,  these  two  halves  are  in  no  way  equal ; 
cue  is  the  supreme  half,  and  the  other  the  suboidinate ; 
one  is  in  all  cases  subject,  the  otlier  alw^ays  governs. 
'J'hat  obedience  which  the  well-disciplined  soldier  shows 
to  his  leader,  the  servant  to  his  master,  the  child  to  his 
fatlier,  or  the  lowest  monk  to  his  superior,  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  docility,  obedience,  humility,  and  ]>rofound 
respect  which  a  wife  should  have  for  her  husband,  her 
chief,  her  loid  and  master.  When  he  looks  at  her  seriously, 
lier  duty  is  to  lower  her  eyes  at  once,  and  not  to  presume  to 
look  him  in  the  face  till  he  deigns  to  favour  her  with  a 
gracious  smile.  This  is  what  women  understand  so  badly 
nowadays.  But  do  not  suffer  the  example  of  others  to  cor- 
rupt you.  Beware  of  imitating  those  contemptible  flirts, 
whose  actions  are  the  talk  of  the  wliole  town ;  do  not  be  over- 
come by  the  assaults  of  the  evil  spirit — I  mean  do  not 
hearken  to  any  young  libertine.  Consider,  Agnes,  that  in 
making  you  part  of  myself,  it  is  my  honour  I  entru>t  to  you  ; 
that  this  honour  is  tender  and  easily  damaged  ;  that  it  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  sported  with,  and  that  there  are  in  hell, 
boiling  caldrons  into  which  wives  who  lead  bad  lives  are 
thrown  for  ever,*  What  I  tell  you  is  no  nonsense,  and  you 
ought  to  lay  these  lessons  to  heart.  If  you  follow  them, 
and  avoid  being  a  coquette,  your  soul  will  always  be  as 
white  and  spotle.-s  as  a  lily  ;  but  if  you  forfeit  your  honoui" 
it  will  become  as  black  as  coal.  You  will  then  seem  a 
frightful  object  to  everybody,  and  in  time  will  become  a 
prey  to  the  devil  and  will  boil  in  hell  to  all  eternity  ;  from 
which  may  Heaven  in  its  goodness  preserve  you  !  Make  a 
curtsey,  Agnes.  As  a  novice  in  a  convent  ought  to  know 
lier  duties  by  heart,  so  it  should  be  in  entering  the  married 
life  ;  and  I  have  here  in  my  pocket  an  important  document 
w^hich  will  teach  you  the  duty  of  a  wife.  1  do  not 
know  who  is  the  author,  but  it  must  be  some  good  man 
or  other ;  and  I  want  you  to  make  it  your  only  study. 
(j-iscs)  Take  it.     Let  mo  see  if  you  can  read  it  easily. 

(Agnes  reads.) 


*  Molifere  was  accused  of  ttirning:  religion  into  ridicule  in  these 
lines.  See  liia  answer  in  '  La  Critique  de  L'Ecole  des  Femmes,' 
Bcene  vii.  p.  391. 
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The  Maxims  of  Marriage,  or  the  Duties  of  a  Wife;  tcilh  her 
Daily  Exercises." 


•*  She  who  enters  into  the  honourable  state  of  inati  imony, 
ought  to  remember,  in  spite  of  all  we  see  nowadays,  that 
the  man  who  maiTies  her,  marries  her  for  himself  alone." 

Akn.  I  will  explain  to  you  another  chiy  what  that 
means  ;  for  the  present  it  is  suflicient  for  you  to  reail  it. 

(Agnes  goes  on.^ 


"Sne  ought  not  to  dress  hei  self  out  more  than  her  hus- 
band desiies.  The  caio  of  her  beauty  conceins  him  alone, 
and  it  should  bo  of  no  cunscqueuce  to  her  if  others  think 
her  plain." 


"  Let  her  shun  all  soft  glances,  and  all  washes,  paint, 
pomad(  s,  and  the  thousand  and  one  ingn-dieuts  which 
beautify  the  face  ;  the>e  are  mortal  enemies  to  honour,  and 
a  wife  .-eldom  takes  pains  to  appear  beautiful  for  the  siiko  of 
her  huabaud." 

MAXIM    IV. 

"  When  she  goes  out,  she  must,  as  virtue  requires,  con- 
ceal her  face  in  her  hood,  and  pi  event  ihe  wounds  ht-r  t-yea 
might  give ;  for  in  order  to  please  her  hu^sbund  well,  she 
should  pleai::0  no  one  else." 


"  ITf  nour  forbids  her  to  receive  any  vis-its  but  those  that 
an-  paid  to  her  husband.  Gallant.s  who  only  come  to  pay 
visita  to  the  wife  are  not  at  all  welcome  to  the  husband  " 


MAXIM    VI. 

"She  must  be  very  careful  never  to  accept  presents  fiom 
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men ;  for  in  the  age  in  wiiich  we  live,  notliing  is  giveu  fur 
notbiiig." 

MAXIM    VII. 

"  Amongst  lier  fnrnitnre,  even  if  she  should  not  like  it, 
she  should  have  neither  desk,  ink,  paper,  nor  pens  ;  in  all 
properly  oidered  households  the  husband  should  do  all  the 
writing." 

MAXIM  van. 

«'  Those  disorderly  meetings,  called  fashionable  as- 
semblies, corrupt  every  day  the  minds  of  women.  In 
all  well-regulated  families  they  should  be  suppressed,  for 
it  is  there  that  the  poor  husbands  are  conspired  against." 


MAXIM   IX. 

*'  Every  woman  that  would  live  in  good  repute  should 
shun  gambling  as  she  would  the  plague ;  play  is  very 
enticing,  and  often  drives  a  woman  to  risk  her  last  stake." 


"  She  ought  to  avoid  all  public  promenades  and  picnics,* 
for,  according  to  the  wisest  men,  it  is  always  the  husband 
who  pays  for  these  entertainments." 


MAXIM   XI. 

"She  ...  . 

Akn.  You  shall  finish  alone ;  and  by-and-by  I  will 
explain  to  you  these  things  propei  ly  in  detail.  I  suddenly 
remember  that  I  have  a  little  business  to  attend  to.  I 
shall  not  be  a  minute,  and  shrill  be  back  presently.  Go 
in,  and  treasure  that  book  carefully.  If  the  notary  comes, 
tell  hiiu  to  wait  for  me  a  moment. 

(^Exit  Agnes.) 


*  Cade.aux:  the  meaning  of  this  word  aa  used  by  Moliere,  here 
and  in  several  other  places,  is  picnic.  See  second  veiso  of  this  same 
maxim  in  French :  "  liepas  qu'on  doune  aux  champs." 
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Scene  III. — Arnolpiie. 

I  cflu't  do  bottei-  than  to  make  her  my  wife.  I  shall  Le 
able  to  mould  her  entirely  according  to  my  wishes.  She  is 
like  a  piece  of  wax  in  my  hands,  and  I  can  give  her  the 
form  I  like.  She  had  a  narrow  e.^cjipe  duiing  my  absence, 
thanks  to  her  great  simplicity,  but  after  all  it  is  better 
that  a  wife  >^hould  err  from  this  cause.  It  is  easy  to  remedy 
.-uch  errors.  All  simple  people  are  attentive  to  instruction, 
and  if  she  is  made  to  deviate  from  the  right  path,  a  warn- 
ing word  will  he  sufficient  to  make  her  return  to  it.  But 
a  clever  woman  is  another  kind  of  animal  ;  *  our  fate 
depends  entirely  on  her;  nothing  can  make  her  change 
lier  mind,  and  all  our  precepts  are  lost  upon  her.  She 
empli»ys  her  wit  to  scoff  at  our  maxims,  twists  her  crimes 
into  virtues,  and  can  find  ways  to  deceive  the  most  dex- 
terous in  order  to  bring  about  her  own  wicked  ends.  A  man 
tries  in  vain  to  defend  himself;  a  clever  woman  is  a  devil 
at  intrigue,  and  when  her  caprice  has  decided  we  should 
lose  our  honour  .  .  .  why  .  .  we  must.  A  great  many 
honest  people  will  U-\]  you  as  much. — Never  fear,  my 
young  gentleman  shall  hav»  no  occasion  of  boasting:  his 
indiscretion  has  its  lewuid.  This  is  the  commom  fault  of 
Frenchmen,  they  can  never  keep  the  secret  of  their  good 
lortune.  it  is  too  much  for  them,  and  sensck-ss  vanity  has 
such  power  over  them,  that  they  would  rather  go  and  hang 
themselves  than  not  ttxlk.  The  devil  must  be  very  strong 
in  women  when  they  prefer  such  shallow  fools,  and 
that ....  But  here  he  comes.  I  must  dissemble,  and  find 
out  how  he  bears  his  disappointment. 

Scene  IV. — Horace,  Arnolphe. 

IToR.  I  have  just  been  to  your  house.  The  fates  seem 
to  have  decided  that  I  shall  never  meet  you  there.  How- 
ever, I  shall  go  80  often  that  at  last  .... 

Ai:n.  Pooh,  pooh  1  don't  let  us  think  of  these  idle 
compliments ;  nothing  vexes  me  so  much  as  ceremony, 
and  if  I  could  have  my  own  way,  all  this  would  for  ever  be 
abolished.    It  is  a  wretched  custom,  and  most  people  waste 

•  See  So.  Tii.  '  Critirjue  de  L'Eoole  des  Fcmmes,'  p.  383. 
YOU   I.  Z 
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a  tliird  of  their  time  at  it.  Let  us  put  on  our  hats  without 
any  more  ceremony  (jputs  on  his  hat).  Well,  and  your  love 
afi'airs  ?  Tell  me,  Horace,  how  you  are  getting  on  ?  I  was 
pre-occupied  this  afternoon,  but  since  then  I  have  thought 
a  great  deal  about  it.  I  admire  the  rapid  progress  you 
at  ouce  made,  and  I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  issue. 

HoR.  Since  I  told  you  the  secret  of  my  heart,  things 
have  not  gone  quite  straight. 

Arn.     Oh  !  oh  !  you  don't  say  so  ? 

HoR.  Yes,  cruel  fortune  has  brought  back  my  Mr 
one's  guardian  from  the  country. 

Arn.     What  a  misfortune ! 

HoR.  But  more,  to  my  great  sorrow  he  knows  what 
has  taken  place  between  us. 

Arn.     How  the  deuce  could  he  have  learnt  it  so  soon  ? 

HoR.  I  don't  know,  but  it  is  a  fact.  I  was  going  at  the 
usual  hour  to  pay  my  visit  to  the  dear  girl,  when  both  the 
servants,  with  altered  look  and  voice,  prevented  me  from 
going  in,  and  with  a — "Get  out,  you  >>other  usl"  very 
rudely  slammed  the  door  in  my  face. 

Arn.     Slammed  the  door  in  your  face  ? 

HoR.     In  my  face, 

Arn.     Now,  come,  that  was  too  bad. 

HoR.  I  tried  to  speak  to  them  through  the  door,  but  to 
all  I  could  say  they  only  answered,  "  You  shan't  come 
in,  master  has  said  you  mustn't. 

Arn.     And  they  would  not  open  ? 

HoR.  No.  From  the  window,  Agnes  also  confirmed 
the  master's  return,  and  bidding  me  begone  in  a  very  angry 
tone  of  voice,  flung  at  the  same  time  a  paving-stone  at  me.* 

Arx.     Whaf.  do  you  say  ?  a  paving-stone  ? 

HoR.  And  it  was  no  small  one  either  with  which  she 
saluted  me. 

Arn.  The  deuce  !  that  was  no  joke ;  I  am  afraid  your 
affiiir  is  in  a  sad  state. 

HoR.  Y'^es,  it  is  true,  his  unlucky  return  sadly  puts  me 
out. 


*  "  Gres."  Moliere's  critics  did  not  fail  to  show  the  oddity  of  Asriies 
rcaldiig  use  of  such  missiles.  But  it  is  clear  that  he  could  not  have 
intended  an  ordinary  square  paviug-stoue 
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AuN.     I  assure  yon  that  I  am  very  sony  for  you. 

HoR.     Tliat  in:in  up^tts  all  my  plaus, 

Arn.  Yes,  but  that's  nothiug;  you'll  find  mean*'  of 
setting  yourt:elf  all  right  aj^ain. 

HoR.  Yes,  I  must  try  by  some  scheme  or  other  to  defeat 
the  strict  vigilance  of  the  jealous  felh.'W. 

AuN.  You  will  easily  do  that ;  fur,  after  all,  the  giil 
lovts  yon. 

JloR.     There's  no  doijbt  about  that. 

Arn'.     You  will  gain  your  ends. 

HoR.     1  iK.pe  so. 

Arn.  Tlie  st"iic  ralher  peiplexed  you  ;  but  you  cannot 
bo  surprised  at  it. 

HoR.  Certainly  not.  I  understood  at  once  that  my  man 
WMS  there  directing  everything  without  being  seen.  But 
what  took  me  by  surprise,  and  what  will  surprise  you  also, 
is  another  incident  1  will  tell  you  of,  a  bold  thing  the 
young  beauty  did,  and  which  I  never  should  have  exjiected 
before.  Jt  niiist  be  confesstd  ihat  love  is  a  skilful  master: 
he  teaches  us  to  be  what  we  have  never  been  before,  and 
often  in  a  moment  makes  a  complete  change  in  us.  Sud- 
denly, and  as  it  were  by  a  miracle,  he  alters  our  very 
nature  within  us.  In  an  instant  he  makes  a  prodigal  of  a 
miser,  a  hero  of  a  coward,  an  obliging  man  of  a  churl.  He 
renders  the  dullest  soul  active,  and  gives  wit  to  the  most 
simple.  This  last  miracle  is  most  conspicuous  in  Agne^', 
for  cutting  my  vi.-it  shoit  with  these  words,  "  Cease 
your  visits;  I  know  all  you  have  to  say,  and  there  is  my 
answer,"  the  stone  which  astonished  you  fell  with  a  letter 
at  my  feet.  I  am  lost  in  wonder  at  seeing  how  well  this 
letter  corresponds  with  the  words  which  she  spoke  when 
she  threw  the  stone.  Are  you  not  surprised  at  such  an 
action?  Is  it  not  true  that  lovo  knows  how  to  sharpen 
the  intellect?  and  can  anyone  deny  that  his  powerful  in- 
flucLCO  ellects  amazing  changes  in  every  heart  '!  What  do 
you  .-ay  to  all  this?  What  do  you  think  of  the  letter? 
'[\\\  me,  do  you  not  admire  her  clevenicss  ?  I.s  it  not  ludi- 
crous to  see  what  a  p;ut  our  jealous  guaidian  has  played  in 
all  this  game  ?     Now,  isn't  it  ? 

Arn.     Yes  ....  it's  very  ludicrous. 

noR.     Do  let  me  6->i  you   langh.     (Arxoi.phk  forces  < 

z  2 
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laugh.)  To  think  ot  this  man  whc  takes  fire  at  once 
against  my  love,  who  shuts  himself  up,  and  makes  use  of 
paving  stones  as  rais.^iles  as  if  I  were  ahout  to  storm  hia 
house,  who  in  his  ttrrible  fright  makes  the  servants  drive 
me  away — I  say,  to  think  of  this  man  being  deceived  under 
his  very  nose  and  by  the  girl  he  has  kept  in  gross 
ignorance,  and  that  too  by  means  of  his  own  invention,  is 
to  my  mind  most  comical ;  and  although  his  return,  I 
acknowledge,  seriously  embarrasses  my  path,  I  cannot 
help  laughing  heartily  when  I  think  of  it.  But  you 
don't  seem  to  enjoy  the  fun  half  as  much  as  you  should. 
Arn.  (icith  a  forced  laugh).  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am 
laughing  with  all  my  might. 

HoR.  But  I  must  show  you  her  letter  in  confidence. 
All  that  her  heart  felt,  her  hand  has  written,  and  in  terms 
so  affecting,  so  full  of  goodness,  innocent  tenderness,  and 
ingenuousness  ;  in  short,  with  the  simple  artlessness  that 
pure  nature  expresses  the  first  wound  love  gives. 

Arn.  (aside).  This  is  the  use  you  make  of  writing,  you 
wicked  giil ;  it  was  against  my  wish  that  it  was  ever 
taught  you. 

HoR.  (reads).  '*  I  icani  to  write  to  you,  hut  I  am  very  much 
puzzled  how  to  begin.  I  icish  ynu  to  hnow  the  thoughts  I  have, 
hut  I  do  not  know  hoio  to  say  them,  and  I  dare  not  trukt  my 
words.  As  I  hegin  to  see  that  I  have  ahvays  heen  Jiejpt  in 
ignorance,  I  am  afraid  of  writing  something  which  may  not  he 
right,  or  of  saying  more  than  I  ought  to  say.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  do  not  know  ichat  you  have  done  to  me, hut  I  feel  almost 
ready  to  die  of  vexation  for  tvhat  I  am  forced  to  do  against  you. 
I  find  it  almost  im^mssihle  not  to  sec  you  again,  and  dearly 
wish  I  could  he  yours.  Perhaps  I  am  ivrong  in  saying  this,  hut 
somehow,  I  cannot  help  it,  and  I  should  like  it  to  happen  that 
there  was  no  harm  in  it.  I  am  told  that  young  men  are  all 
false,  that  no  one  should  listen  to  them,  and  that  all  you  said  to 
me  uas  only  to  deceive  me;  hut  I  assure  you  that  I  cannot 
think  that  of  you,  and  I  am  so  deeply  moved  hy  your  words  that 
I  could  not  possibly  believe  them  to  he  false.  Tell  me  frankly  if 
they  are  so  ;  for  as  I  am  without  guile  you  would  do  a  very 
wicked  thing  if  you  were  to  deceive  me,  and  I  think  it  taould 
make  me  die  of  grief." 
Arn.  (aiide).    The  jade! 
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IToR.     "What  do  you  say  ? 

Arn.     I  ?  nothing.  1  was  only  coughing. 

HoR.  Did  you  ever  htar  a  more  tender  way  of  ex- 
pressing one's  8elf  ?  In  spite  of  the  cur.-ed  endeavours  of 
unjust  tyranny,  can  genuine  artlessne^^s  more  beautifully 
reveal  itself?  Do  vou  not  think  with  me  that  it  is  a  cruel 
shame  to  mar  a  noble  soul  and  to  desire  to  crush  its  bright- 
ness in  ignorance  and  stupidity.  Love  has  begun  to  tear 
aside  the  veil,  and  if  by  favour  of  some  propitious  star, 
I  can  treat  as  I  wish  this  mere  animal,  this  wretch,  this 
boor,  this  puppy,  this  brute  .... 

AuN.     Good-bye. 

HoR.     ^Vhy  are  you  in  such  a  hurry? 

Arn.  It  just  strikes  me  that  I  have  an  urgent  piece  of 
business  to  attend  to. 

HoR.  But  do  you  know  any  one,  as  she  is  so  strictly 
guarded,  who  could  gain  admittance  into  the  house  ?  1 
make  bold  with  you,  as  it  is  no  new  thing  for  friends  to 
Hjrve  one  anothoi- in  such  cases.  For  the  moment,  theie  is 
nobody  theie  but  people  who  watch  me,  and  neitlier  man 
nor  maid,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do,  will  condescend  to 
listen  to  me,  as  1  have  just  found.  I  had  in  my  service 
an  old  woman  with  a  marvellous  tak-nt  in  such  matters. 
She  did  me  good  service  at  first ;  but  she  died,  poor  woman, 
four  days  ago.  Could  you  not  think  of  something  to  help 
me? 

Arn.  Really  I  cannot,  you  will  easily  find  some  means 
without  me. 

Id  OB.     (jiood-bye  then  ;  you  see  how  I  trust  yott. 

Scene  V. — Arxolphe  (alone). 

I  must  dissemble  befoie  him.  But  how  hard  to  con- 
ceal my  burning  anguish!  AVhat!  a  simpleton  to  have 
such  ready  wit !  Ah  !  she  affects  simplicity  before  me,  or 
else  the  devil  himself  has  imbued  her  with  cunning.  Alas .' 
that  fatil  letter  will  be  the  death  of  me.  Tlie  wretch,  I 
eee,  has  gained  her  aBections ;  he  has  shut  me  out  of  hei 
lieart  and  has  taken  my  place  there.  Tliis  is  despair  and 
mortal  anguish  to  me.  I  suffer  doubly  in  being  lobbed  of 
^ler  heart,  for  not  only  is  my  love  injured  by  it,  but  my 
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honour  too.  My  vexation  is  extreme  to  find  my  place 
usurped ;  extreme  to  see  my  prudent  schemes  defeated.  I 
know  that  in  order  to  punish  her  rash  love  I  have  but  to 
leave  her  to  her  own  fate,  and  that  1  shall  be  revenged  on 
her  by  herself !  Still,  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  lo.^e  what  we  love. 
Good  heavens  !  afier  having  made  use  of  so  much  i)hi!osophy 
in  my  choice,  why  must  1  be  so  bewilched  with  her 
charms  ?  She  has  neither  relatives,  friends,  nor  money  ;  she 
abuses  my  care,  my  kindness  and  my  tenderness,  and  yet, 
even  after  this  vile  trick,  I  love  her  still.  Fool,  are  you  not 
ashamed?  Ah!  I  am  bursting  with  rage  ;  I  am  raving  ;  I 
could  give  myself  a  thousand  blows!  1  could  ....  I  shall 
go  in  again :  but  only  to  see  how  she  looks  after  such 
base  conduct.  Heaven  grant  that  I  may  be  exempt  from 
dishonour  !  Or,  if  it  is  to  be,  may  I,  at  lea-t  have  to  sup- 
port me  the  fortitude  with  which  some  people  bear  the^e 
misfortunes. 


ACT    IV. 

Scene  1. — Arnoli'HE  (alone). 

I  declare  I  can  find  lest  nowhere.  I  am  perplexed 
beyond  measure  to  discover  means,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  for  upsetting  the  plans  of  this  simpering  young 
puppy.  With  what  perfect  calm  the  cruel  girl  received 
me  !  She  is  not  a  bit  disturbed  at  what  she  has  done,  and 
although  she  has  brought  me  to  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
one  would  think,  to  look  at  her,  that  she  has  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  The  more  composed  she  looked,  the  more 
provoked  1  felt,  and  the  bitter  wrath  which  rose  within 
my  heart  seemed  to  increase  tenfold  the  fierceness  of  my 
love  for  her.  I  was  irritated  ;  I  was  incensed  against  her, 
and  yet  I  never  saw  her  look  more  handseime.  Her  eyes 
never  seemed  so  bright,  never  before  did  they  inspire  me 
with  such  violent  love  .  I  fetl  in  my  heart  that  it  will  be 
the  death  of  me,  if  my  evil  destiny  brings  this  disgrace 
iil)un  me.  What!  Did  1  taku  her  quite  young  to  my 
home ;  have  I  reared  her  with  such  tenderness  and  pre- 
caution;  have  I  indulged  in  the  fondest  hopes  about  her; 
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has  my  heart  watched  her  growing  charms ,  hare  I  foi 
thirteen  long  years  petted  and  loved  her  for  myself  alone 
as  I  thought,  in  order  that  a  young  fool  with  whom  f=he 
falls  in  love  should  run  away  with  her  before  ray  face  ; 
and  that,  too,  when  she  is  already  as  good  as  half  married 
to  me?  Ko,  by  heavens,  my  foolish  young  fiiend,  by 
heavens,  no !  You  will  find  me  a  match  for  you,  and  you 
shall  have  no  cause  to  laugh  at  me. 

Scene  II. — Notary,  Arnolphe. 

Not.  Ah,  there  he  is  !  Good  morning,  sir,  here  I  am 
quite  ready  to  diaw  up  the  contract  wanted. 

Arn.  {thinking  liimsclf  alone).     How  must  it  be  done  ? 

Not.     It  must  be  in  the  usual  form. 

Arn.  {thinking  himself  alone).  I  must  use  all  kind  of 
precautions. 

Not.  Be  sure  that  I  shall  do  nothing  contrary  to  your 
interest. 

Arn.  (thinlcing  himself  alone).  I  must  guard  against  all 
burpiise. 

Not.  It  is  enough  that  you  have  trusted  your  affairs  to 
me.  You  must  not  by  any  means,  for  fear  of  being  cheated, 
sign  the  contract  befoi  e  you  have  received  the  dowry. 

Arn.  [thinhing  himself  alone).  I  am  afraid  that  if  I  dis- 
close anything,  it  will  become  the  talk  of  the  whole  town. 

Nor.  We  may  easily  prevent  all  publicity,  the  contract 
can  be  diawn  up  ]irivately. 

Arn.  (thinking  himself  alone).  But  how  shall  I  settle  it 
all  with  her? 

Not.  Iler  settlement  may  be  regulated  according  to 
the  fortune  she  brings  you. 

Arn.  (thinking  himself  alone).  I  love  her,  and  it  is  that 
love  which  is  my  great  difficulty. 

Not.     In  that  case  the  settlement  may  be  larger. 

Arn.  (thinking  himself  alone).  How  can  I  act  towards 
her  in  such  a  case  ? 

Nor.  The  custom  is,  that  the  husband  that  is  to  be, 
shall  settle  upon  the  wife  the  third  part  of  her  dowry ; 
but  this  custom  need  not  be  followed,  and  if  you  care  to 
give  hor  more,  you  can  do  so. 
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Arn.  (ihinJctng  himself  alone).  If  ...  .  (seeing  the  No- 
tary). 

Not.  As  to  what  preference*  in  the  property  you  may 
mean  to  give  to  the  survivor  after  the  death  of  the  one  or 
the  other  of  you,  what  I  do  say  is,  that  the  husband  may 
settle  upon  the  wife  what  jointure  he  wilh 

Arx.     What  ? 

Not.  He  may  give  her  more,  when  he  feels  great  love  for 
hei',  and  wishes  to  oblige  her.  He  may  make  whatever 
jointure  he  likes  on  her,  and  it  may  revert  to  the  grantor 
at  her  death,  or  may  not  so  revert,  but  mav  descend  to  her 
heirs.  Or  he  may  make  the  customary  jointure  if  desired. 
Or  he  may  make  a  special  settlement,  which  may  be  done 
by  him  or  mutually.  Why  do  you  shrug  your  shoulders? 
Am  I  talking  like  a  fool  ?  Do  you  think  I  do  not  under- 
stand marriage  contracts?  Who  could  teach  me  ?  Nobody, 
I  fancy.  Do  I  not  know  that  once  married,  people  have  an 
equal  right  in  all  personal  and  real  property,  in  all  money, 
whether  acquired  before  or  after  marriage,  unlei^s  such 
right  is  expressly  renounced.  Do  I  not  know  that  a  third 
part  of  the  settlement  of  the  wife  falls  into  the  common 
estate  in  order  that  .... 

Arv.  Yes,  no  doubt  you  know  all  this;  but  who 
asked  you  for  it  ? 

Not.  You,  who  seem  to  take  me  for  a  fool ;  shrugging 
up  your  shoulders,  and  making  grimaces. 

Arn.  Plague  take  the  fellow  and  his  ugly  face.  There, 
good-moming :  that  is  the  way  to  shut  you  up. 

Not.     Did  you  not  send  for  me  to  draw  up  a  contract  ? 

Arn.  Yes,  I  sent  for  you ;  but  the  thing  is  put  off,  and 
A^e  will  send  for  you  again  when  we  want  you.  Did  you 
tver  see  such  a  jabbering  fellow  ?  (Exit.) 

Not.  I  thought  he  was  crazy,  and  I  see  I  am  not 
mistaken. 


Scene  III. — The  Notary,  Alain,  Georgette. 

Not.     Did  you  not  come  to  fetch  me  for  your  master  ? 
Al.     Yes. 


See  the  '  Code  Najwlcon '  for  explanations  of  jfrxcijpui,  &o. 
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Not.     I  don't  know  what   you  take  him  for ;  but  you 

may  go  and  tell  him  from  mo  that  he  is  an  out  and  out  fool. 

Geor.     \\q  will  bo  sure  to  do  so.  (Exit  Notary.) 


ScE>-E  IV. — Ap.nolphe,  Alain,  Georgette. 

Al.     Master  .... 

Arm.  Come  near  me ;  yon  are  my  faithful,  my  good 
and  true  friends  :  I  know  it  for  certain. 

Al.     The  Not;\ry  .... 

AliN*.  Never  mind  him,  it  is  put  ofiF  to  another  day. 
Listen  to  nie.  Some  one  has  formed  a  base  intrigue  a<r;ainst 
ray  honour.  What  disgrace  it  would  be  for  you,  children, 
if  your  master's  honour  were  taken  away.  After  that, 
you  could  go  nowhere  without  people  pointing  at  you. 
Therefore,  since  it  concerns  you  as  much  as  it  does  me, 
you  must,  on  }  our  side,  take  such  care  that  the  gallant 
may  not  be  able  in  any  way  .... 

Geor.     Yes,  you  told  us  this  afternoon  what  to  do. 

Arm.  But  be  careful  you  do  not  listen  to  his  fine 
speeches. 

Al.     If  I  do,  may  .... 

(Jeor.     We  know  how  not  to  listen  to  him. 

Ar.v.  But  suppose  he  came  in  a  coaxing  tone  :  "  Alain, 
my  dear  Alain,  comfort  my  languishing  heart  by  a  little 
help." 

Al.     You  are  a  fool. 

Arn-.  That's  right,  (to  Georgette)  "  Georgette,  my 
darling,  you  look  so  sweet  and  so  good-tempered  .  .  .  ." 

Geor.     You  are  a  simpleton. 

Ar.v.  Very  good,  (to  Alain)  "  What  harm  is  there, 
do  you  think,  in  an  honest  and  virtuous  scheme  ?" 

Al.     You  are  a  knave. 

Arn.  Very  well,  (to  Georgette)  "  I  shall  certainly 
die,  unless  you  take  pity  on  uiy  sutTerings." 

Geor.     You  are  a  booby  jind  an  impudent  fellow. 

Arn'.  Capital!  (to  Alain)  "i  am  not  a  man  to  wish 
anything  done  for  nothing.  I  never  foigt-t  a  service 
lendt'red  to  me.  Here,  Alain,  here  is  something  for  you 
to  drink  ;  and,  Georgette,  here  is  something  to  buy  \ou  a 
petticoat.       (They   both   hold  out   their   hands  and   take   lU 
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vioncy.)  This  is  only  an  earnest  of  what  I  will  do  for  you. 
All  the  favour  I  ask  of  you  is,  that  you  should  let  me  see 
your  pretty  mistress." 

Geor.  (pusidng  him  away).     None  of  your  tricks  here  1 

AiiN.     That's  goi)d. 

Al.  (pushing  him  away).     Get  along  with  you  I 

Arx.     Very  good. 

Geor.  {pushing  him).     And  directly  tool 

Arm.     Hold,  that  will  do. 

Geor.    Don't  I  do  it  well  ? 

Al.     Is  that  the  way  to  do  it  ? 

Arm.  Yes,  it  is  very  good,  except  for  the  money,  which 
you  !<hould  not  have  taken. 

Geor.     We  did  not  remember  that  part. 

Al.     Shall  we  begin  again  ? 

Arn.     Ko,  that's  enough;  go  in  now,  both  of  you. 

Al.     We  are  quite  ready  you  know. 

Arn.  No,  I  tell  you.  Go  in  when  I  wish  you.  Keep 
the  money.  1  will  soon  be  with  you  again,  have  an  eye  to 
everything,  and  back  mo  up  well. 

Scene  V. — Arnolphe  {alone). 

The  cobbler  who  lives  at  the  corner  of  the  street  will  be 
a  trustworthy  tpy.  1  shall  keep  Agnes  at  home,  and  will 
not  stir  from  it  myself;  and  I  shall,  above  all,  banish  all 
ribbon-sellers,  wig-makers,  hair-dressers,  milliners,  hand- 
kerchief-uiakers,  glove-sellei  s,  dealers  in  left-off  clothes,  and 
all  those  people  whose  underhand  business  is  to  forward 
love-intrigues.  I  have  seen  the  world,  and  understand  all 
its  tricks,  and  my  man  must  be  wonderfully  sharp  if  any 
message  or  love-letter  finds  its  way  in  there. 

Scene  VI. — Horace,  Arnolphe. 

Eou.  What  a  lucky  place  this  is  for  me,  I  always  meet 
j'ou  here.  You  don't  know  what  a  narrow  escape  1  have 
had.  When  1  left  you,  1  taw  Agnes  quite  unexpectedly  in 
her  balcony,  enjoying  the  cool  breezes  from  the  neighbour- 
in<'-  tiees.  She  made  me  a  sign,  and  managed  to  come 
down  in  the  garden  and  open  the  door  to  me.      But  wo 
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were  hardly  in  her  room,  wlion  she  heard  lier  jealous 
guardian  coiniu;^  upstairs,  and  all  ishe  could  do  in  buch  an 
emergency  was  to  lock  mo  up  in  a  laigo  waidiol)e.  I  had 
only  JM.>t  got  in  when  he  came.  I  could  not  .sie  him,  but 
I  Could  hear  him  walking  about  ha.--tily,  lie  didn't  say  a 
word,  but  ever  and  anon  sighed  piteously ;  gave  gn-at 
thumps  upon  the  table,  kicked  a  poor  little  dog  that 
whined  alter  him,  threw  right  and  left  whatever  full 
under  his  hand  ;  and  even  bruke  in  his  rage  some  vast-s 
with  whith  the  dear  girl  had  adorned  her  mantel-piece. 
Somebody  must  certainly  have  informed  the  idiot  of  the 
trick  she  has  played  him.  At  last,  after  having  walked 
up  and  down  a  great  many  times,  and  vented  his  fuiy  upon 
a  hundred  helpless  innocents,  our  restless,  jealous  old 
gentleman,  without  explaining  what  was  the  cause  of  his 
trouble,  left  the  room,  and  I,  my  packing  case.  We  wotdd  not 
stop  longer  together  for  fear  of  his  coming  back. — it  was 
risking  too  much, — but  1  am  to  go  to-night  to  her  room. 
I  shall  cough  three  times ;  Agnes  on  hearing  me  will  open 
the  window,  and  with  her  iielp  and  a  ladder  I  hope  to 
gain  admittance.  I  tell  you  all  this,  because  yoti  are  my 
only  fiiend.  Joy  increases  by  being  told  to  another,  and 
even  when  our  happiness  is  most  perfect,  we  are  not 
satisfied  unless  some  kind  heart  knows  of  it.  I  feel  sure 
you  will  rejoice  in  my  good  fortune.  Farewell.  I  must  go 
and  get  everything  ready.  (^Exit  IIoiiACf;.) 

SCKNE   VII. — ARNOLniE. 

What  !  "Will  the  ill-fortune  which  seems  bent  on 
driving  mo  to  despair,  never  allow  me  time  to  breathe  ? 
Am  I  to  see  all  my  wisdom  and  vigilance  defeated  again 
and  again  by  their  mutual  understanding?  Am  I  to 
become  the  dupe,  in  my  mature  years,  of  a  simpleton  and 
a  shallow  brained  young  fool  ?  For  twenty  years,  like  a 
wise  jthilosopher,  I  have  been  contemplating  the  hard  fato 
of  husbands.  For  twenty  years  1  have  taken  careful  note 
of  all  the  accidents  which  cause  the  misf  »itunes  of  the 
wi>est,  atid  have  thought  to  ptofit  by  the  disgrace  of  others. 
^Vhen  thinking  of  taking  a  wife,  I  sought  to  save  my 
forehead   frum   all    insult,  and    to   guard    it  fiom    being 
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put  on  tlio  same  level  with  those  of  other  men,  and 
thmicjht  I  had  t;iken  towards  this  noble  end  all  the  pre- 
cautions human  wisdom  could  devise.  But,  as  if  it  were 
decreed  that  no  man  hero  below  should  he  exempt  from  it, 
after  all  the  light  and  experience  I  could  gather  on  the 
subject,  after  all  these  years  devoted  to  the  meditation  of 
prudence  and  caution,  have  I  avoided  the  common  paths 
followed  by  so  many  husbands  to  see  myself  involved,  after 
all,  in  the  same  disgrace?  No!  cursed  destiny,  I  will 
give  thee  the  lie  !  1  have  still  in  my  power  the  object  of 
the  struggle ;  if  her  heart  is  stolen  from  me  by  this  hateful 
youth,  1  will  at  least  prevent  him  from  seizing  anything 
else  ;  and  this  night  chosen  for  their  intrigue  shall  not  bo 
passed  so  agreeably  as  they  imagine.  It  is  some  pleasure 
to  me,  in  the  midst  of  my  misfortune,  to  be  so  well  informed 
of  all  the  snares  laid  for  me,  and  to  see  this  thoughtless 
young  fellow,  who  thinks  of  outdoing  me,  make  a  confi- 
dant of  his  own  rival. 

Scene  VIII.— Chrysalde,  Arnolhie. 

Chrys.     Well  I   Shall  we  have  supper  before  our  walk 

Arn.     No,  I  shall  fast  to-night. 

Chrys.     Why  this  sudden  whim? 

Ark.  Pray  excuse  me,  I  have  some  anxious  business  on 
hand. 

Chrys.     AVill  not  your  intended  marriage  take  place? 

Arn.  You  are  troubling  yourself  too  much  with  other 
people's  business. 

Chrys.  Oh,  oh !  how  touchy  you  are !  What's  the  matter 
now,  good  friend  ?  Has  anything  gone  wrong  with  your 
love  ?     1  can  almost  swear  it  is  bo  by  the  look  of  your  face. 

Arn.  Whatever  happens  to  me.  I  shall  at  least  have 
the  advantage  of  being  unlike  certain  people  who  tolerate 
readil}'^  lovei  s'  visits. 

Chrys.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  with  all  your  dis- 
cernment you  should  always  be  up  in  arms  about  these 
matters,  that  you  should  make  your  supreme  happiness 
depend  on  no  other  kind  of  honour  in  this  world.  To  be 
a  miser,  a  bnite,  a  scoundrel,  a  bully,  and  a  coward,  is 
nothing,  in  your  opinion,  compared  with  this  stain,  and 
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in  whatever  way  a  man  may  spend  his  lite,  he  is  a  man 
of  honour  if  his  wife  is  virtuous.  In  spite  of  all  that  can 
be  said,  why  will  you  suppose  that  our  reputation  depends 
on  such  an  accident,  and  that  a  noble  soul  should  repioach 
itself  for  the  injustice  of  an  evil  which  he  cannot  help  ? 
Yes,  why  will  you  maintain  that,  when  we  take  a  wife,  we 
ought  to  become  worthy  of  praise  or  blame  according 
to  her  behaviour,  or  that  we  should  conjure  up  some 
frightful  picture  of  the  affront  that  is  done  to  us  by  her 
want  of  fidelity  ?  Be  sure  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  of 
honour  to  take  a  milder  view  of  accidents  like  these.  As 
none  of  us  are  secure  fi  om  the  strokes  of  fate,  we  ought  to 
look  upon  such  mishaps  with  indifference.  To  say  the 
truth,  whatever  the  world  may  pietend,  the  evil  lies  only 
in  the  way  of  accepting  these  sorts  of  things,  and  in  order 
to  act  lightly  we  must,  as  in  all  else,  avoid  extremes.  We 
should  not  imitate  those  over-indulgent  people,  who  are 
actually  proud  of  such  affairs,  who  speak  everywhere  of 
their  wives'  lovers,  piaise  them,  cry  up  their  good  qualities, 
make  a  show  of  great  sympathy  for  them,  assist  at  all  their 
entertainments,  and  all  tlieir  assemblies,  and  so  act,  that 
people  may  well  wonder  at  their  boldness  in  showing 
their  faces  there.  Such  conduct  is  really  most  offensive ; 
but  neither  is  the  other  extreme  justifiable.  If  I  do  not 
approve  of  those  friends  of  their  wives'  lovers,  I  do  not 
approve  either  of  those  violent  people  whose  indiscreet 
outbursts  of  rage  and  fury  attract  by  their  noise  the 
atientiun  of  everybody,  and  who  seem  determined  that 
no  one  shall  remain  ignorant  of  what  has  happened  to 
them.  Between  these  two  extremes  there  is  a  middle 
course  fur  a  prudent  man,  and  when  we  know  how  to 
take  it  there  is  no  occasion  to  blush,  whatever  haim  a 
wife  may  do  to  us.  In  short,  say  what  you  will,  such  a 
state  of  things  can  easily  be  looked  down  upon  with  less 
horror,  and,  as  I  have  already  explained,  all  our  abilities 
should  go  to  make  the  best  of  our  trouble. 

Arn.  After  such  a  fine  speech  all  the  deceived  husbands 
should  thank  your  lordship,  and  whoever  hears  you  talk 
will  be  anxious  to  belong  to  the  fraternity. 

Chrys.  I  do  not  mean  that,  I  blame  it.  Bat  as  it  is  to  fate 
we  owe  the  kind  of  wife  we  have,  I  say  that  we  should 
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act  in  this  as  we  do  wlien  we  play  at  dice,  if  we  have  not 
what  we  want,  we  use  dexterity,  and  resignedly  try  to 
mend  our  luck  by  care  and  attention. 

ArNo  Which  means  that  we  should  sleep  and  eat  at 
ease,  and  persuade  ourselves  that  all  goes  well. 

Chrys.  You  may  laugh,  hut,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  see  a 
hundied  things  which  I  should  consider  a  greater  misfor- 
tune. Do  you  think,  for  instance,  that  if  I  had  to  choose 
hetween  two  evils,  I  should  not  prefer  to  be  what  you  say, 
tlian  to  see  m3'self  the  husband  of  one  of  those  self-righteous 
women  whose  had  temper  is  a  constant  source  of  quarrel- 
ling ?  One  of  those  diagons  of  virtue,  those  respectable 
she-devils,  who  are  always  entrenching  themselves  behind 
their  unflinching  virlue?  Who,  because  they  s|iaie  us  a 
small  wrong,  assume  the  right  to  treat  us  haughtily,  and 
expect  as  a  reward  for  their  fidelity  that  we  should  bear 
everything  else  from  them  ?  Once  more,  my  friend,  let  me 
tell  you  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  not  altogether  as  you 
make  out ;  that  in  some  cases  one  might  almost  wiish  for 
it,  and  that  there  are  compensations  to  be  found  there  as 
in  everything  else.* 

Arn.  If  you  like  it,  by  all  means  let  it  be  so  ;  but  for 
me  I  have  no  inclination  that  way,  and  rather  than  submit 
to  such  a  thing  .... 

Chrys.  Pray  do  not  swear,  you  may  commit  perjury. 
If  it  is  so  decreed,  your  endeavours  will  all  be  in  vain, 
and  your  thoughts  on  the  subject  will  not  be  asked. 

Arn.     I  ?   I  should  be  ...  . 

Chrys.  You  need  not  cry  out  so!  You  would  be  no 
worse  off  than  a  thousand  people,  who,  without  any  dis- 
paragement to  you — in  person,  courage,  wealth,  and  family 
— would  think  it  an  affront  to  be  compared  with  you. 

Arn.  And  1  wish  to  bear  no  comparison  with  them.  But 
this  raillery  is  unpleasant  to  me,  let  us  have  no  more  of  it, 
if  you  please. 

Chrys.  You  are  angry.  We  shall  know  why  by  and  by. 
Farewell.  But  whatever  you  may  think,  remember  that 
he  who  swears  he  will  never  be  a  ....  what  we  were 
talking  about,  is  already  half  one. 

•  See  Notes  at  end  of  first  volume. 
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Arx.  I  swear  it,  and  I  am  going  this  instant  to  make 
use  of  a  good  remedy  against  that  accident. 

{Knocks  ai  Ma  otcn  door.) 

Scene  IX. — Akkolpiir,  ALAI^^,  Georgette. 

Arm,  My  friends,  now  has  the  time  come  for  mo  to  im- 
jilore  your  help.  I  am  quite  satisfied  of  your  love  for  me,  but 
you  must  give  me  proofs  of  it  on  this  occasion,  and  if  you 
serve  me,  tis  1  tru.'vt  you  will,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  will 
reward  you.  The  man  you  know  of  (mind  you  say  nothing 
about  it)  means  to  play  me  a  trick  to-night,  and  by  the  help 
of  a  ladder  to  get  into  Agnes'  room.  But  we  three  must  lay 
a  trap  for  him.  1  wish  each  of  you  to  take  a  thick 
stick,  and  when  he  is  almost  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  (for 
I  will  open  the  window  in  the  meantime)  you  must  both 
fall  upon  him,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  his  back  may 
keep  it  in  remembrance.  It  will  keep  him  from  coming 
here  again.  Be  careful  you  make  no  mention  of  me  at  all, 
nor  let  him  understand  that  I  am  acting  in  concert  wit^ 
you.  Shall  you  have  the  courage  to  help  me  in  my 
anger  ? 

Al.  AVell,  feir,  if  beating  will  do  the  business,  it  will 
be  all  right ;  you  will  see  whether,  when  I  strike,  my  arm 
is  marrowless. 

Geor.  Although  my  arm  may  not  hok  so  strong,  yet 
you  shall  see  that  it  can  give  him  a  good  drubbing. 

Arn.  Go  in  ihtn  ;  and,  above  all  things,  mind  you  don't 
babble,  (alone)  This  will  be  a  good  lesson  iuT  my  neigh- 
bours; and  if  all  the  husbands  in  the  town  received  their 
wives'  lovers  after  such  a  fashion,  the  number  of  cuckolds 
would  be  less. 


ACT    V. 

Sci:>'E  I. — Arxoli'Iie,  Alain,  Gf:oR.''.ETTE. 

Ark.     Wretches,  what  have  you  dune  by  your  violence? 

Al.     Sir,  we  have  obeyed  you. 

Akn.     It's  no  use  your  tiying  to  lay  the  blame  on  nic,  I 
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ordered  you  to  beat  liim,  I  did  not  tell  you  to  murder 
liim ;  and  it  was  upon  his  back  and  not  upon  his  head, 
that  I  asked  von  to  strike.  Heavens !  in  what  a  plight 
does  this  accident  place  me  !  and  what  can  I  do,  now  the 
laaan  is  dead  ?  Go  in,  and  be  sure  you  do  not  say  a  word 
of  the  harmless  order  I  gave  you.  (Exeunt  Alain  and 
Georgette.)  It  will  soon  be  daylight,  and  I  must  consider 
how  I  am  to  act  under  this  misfortune.  Alas!  What 
will  become  of  me^  And  what  will  the  father  say  when 
the  news  of  this  aHair  suddenly  reaches  him? 

ScKNE  II. — Arnoli'iie,  Horace. 

HoR.    (aside).     1  must  go  and  discover  who  It  is. 

Arn.  (thinking  himself  alone).  AVho  could  ever  have 
foreseen  .  ...  (he  is  run  against  by  Horace  )  ^\  ho  goes 
th|f:re  ? 

JIoR.     Is  it  you,  Mr.  Arnolphe? 

Arn.     Yes,  but  who  are  you  ? 

HoR.  I  was  going  to  your  house  to  beg  a  favour  of 
you.     You  are  out  very  early  ? 

Arx.  (aside).  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  Is  it 
enchantment?     Is  it  a  vision? 

HoR.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  in  the  greatest 
trouble,  and  I  thank  the  great  goodness  of  Heaven  in  allow- 
ing me  to  meet  you  thus  at  the  light  moment.  I  must  tell  you 
that  all  has  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations,  and  that, 
through  an  accident  which  threatened  to  ruin  everything. 
I  cannot  understand  how  our  appointment  for  to-night  came 
to  be  discovered ;  but  just  as  I  was  reaching  the  window, 
I  saw  people  I  little  expected,  who,  raising  their  arms 
furiously  at  me,  made  me  miss  my  footing,  and  fall  head- 
long on  the  ground.  This  saved  me  fiom  a  serious  beating 
I  feel  suie.  and  I  escaped  with  a  few  bixiif^e-s  caused  by 
mv  fall.  These  people,  no  doubt  among  whom  was  the  jea- 
lous guardian,  imagined  that  my  fall  had  been  caused  by 
their  Llows,  and  as  the  pain  I  felt  compelled  me  to  lie  a 
good  while  motionless  on  the  ^pot,  they  made  sure  that 
they  had  killed  me,  and  became  very  much  alarmed,  I 
heard  all  they  said  in  profound  silence  ;  they  blamed  one 
another  for  that  violent  deed,  and  came  without  any  light, 
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all  the  time  accusing  fate,  gently  to  feel  if  I  were  dead. 
I  leave  you  to  imagine,  if  I  played  the  dead  man  1  They 
withdrew  in  a  ierrible  fright,  and  as  I  was  thinking  of 
going  away  myself,  who  should  come  with  the  greatest 
concern  to  me  but  Agnes,  shocked  at  the  report  of  my 
supposed  death.  She  had  heard  all  that  these  people  said 
in  their  teiTor,  and  as  they  had  forgotten  to  keep  watch 
over  her  during  the  affray,  she  easily  escaped  from  the 
house  and  rushed  towards  me.  However,  when  she  found 
that  I  was  not  hurt,  she  gave  way  to  a  transport  of  joy 
which  I  can  hardly  describe.  ^Vhat  more  need  I  say  ?  the 
charming  girl  followed  the  dictates  of  her  own  heart, 
would  not  return  to  her  home,  and  has  committed  herself 
entirely  to  my  honour.  You  can  judge  by  this  innocent 
decision  to  what  dangers  the  conduct  of  that  overbearing 
fool  exposes  her,  and  what  sad  risk  she  would  now  run  if 
I  loved  her  less.  But  my  passion  for  her  is  too  pure  and 
too  sincere,  and  I  had  rather  die  than  wrong  her.  I  see 
her  endowed  with  gifts  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  and 
nothing  but  death  shall  part  me  from  her.  I  foresee  what 
my  father's  anger  will  bo  ;  but  we  will  watch  for  an 
opportunity  to  make  him  forgive  us.  I  yield  myself  to 
the  delightfal  power  her  charms  have  over  me,  and  after 
all,  we  cannot  have  everything  in  life.  "What  I  want  of 
you  now  is,  relying  as  I  do  on  your  secrecy  and  sincerity, 
to  place  her  under  your  care,  and  to  a^k  you  to  give  her 
the  hospitality  in  your  house  for  a  day  or  two,  because  of 
the  interest  you  bear  my  love.  For,  not  only  must  her 
flight  bo  kept  secret,  to  prevent  all  pursuits  after  her 
from  being  successful,  but,  beautiful  as  she  is,  she  would 
be  strangely  suspected,  if  she  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
company  of  a  young  man.  Besides,  as  I  have  trusted  you 
with  the  whole  story  of  my  love,  because  I  feel  sure  of  your 
prudence,  for  the  same  reason  to  you  alone,  my  generous 
friend,  can  I  trust  my  beloved  treasure. 

Aek.     Believe  that  I  am  entirely  at  your  service. 

Hob.     You  will  render  me  the  great  favour  1  ask  of  you  ? 

Arn.  I  do  it  most  willingly,  I  tell  you,  and  I  am 
delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  of  serving  you  ;  I  thank 
Heaven  for  having  put  it  in  my  power,  and  I  never  before 
did  anything  with  so  much  pleasure. 

VOL.  I.  2  a 
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TToR.  How  thankful  I  am  to  you  for  all  your  kindness! 
T  was  afraid  you  would  make  some  difficulty.  But  you 
know  the  world,  and  in  your  wisdom  you  can  excuse  the 
ardour  of  youth.  She  is  under  the  care  of  one  of  my 
servants  at  the  corner  of  this  street. 

Arn.  But  how  shall  we  manage,  for  it  is  almost  day- 
light. If  I  take  her  here,  I  run  the  risk  of  being  seen, 
and  if  you  have  to  come  to  my  house  the  servants  will 
talk.  It  will  be  safer  for  you  to  bring  her  to  me  in  a 
darker  place  ;  the  passage  in  my  house  is  the  very  thing  w(> 
want,  I  will  wait  for  her  there. 

For.  You  are  right  to  think  of  all  these  precautions.  I 
will  only  just  bring  her  to  you  and  return  at  once  to  my 
rooms. 

Arn.  (alone).  Ah,  fortune  !  this  stroke  of  luck  will  undo 
all  the  harm  thy  caprice  has  done  me  ! 

(  Wi-aps  himself  up  in  his  doak.) 

Scene  III. — Agnes,  Arnolphe,  Horace. 

HoR,  Do  not  be  anxious  about  the  place  to  which  I  am 
leading  you.  You  will  find  a  safe  retreat  theie,  for  if  I 
were  to  take  you  with  me,  all  would  be  ruined.  Go 
through  that  door,  and  wherever  this  gentleman  leads 
you.    (Arnolphe  talces  her  hand  without  her  recognising  him.) 

Agn.   (to  Horace).     Why  do  you  leave  me  ? 

HoR.     It  must  be  so,  dear  Agnes. 

Agn.     Mind  then,  you  return  very  soon. 

HoR.     Ah !  my  love. 

Agn.     I  am  not  happy  when  I  do  not  see  you. 

HoR.     I,  too,  am  sad  away  from  you. 

Agn.  Alas !  If  this  were  true,  you  would  stop  near 
me  now. 

HoR.  What,  Agnes,  can  you  doubt  my  great  love  for 
you? 

Agn.  Ah !  you  do  not  love  me  as  much  as  I  love  you. 
(Arnolphe |9mKs  her  away.)    Oh!  you  pull  me  too  hard. 

HoR.  Dear  Agnes,  it  is  because  it  would  be  dangerous 
for  you,  if  we  were  seen  together  in  this  place ;  and  this 
true  friend,  who  presses  you  to  go  with  him,  is  anxious  for 
our  sake. 
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Agn.     But  why  must  I  follow  a  stranger  ?  I  do  not .... 

IIoR.  Fear  nothing,  you  are  altogether  safe  in  his 
hands. 

AG>f.  I  should  think  myself  much  happier  in  yours, 
and  I  should  ....  (to  Arnolphe  who  puUa  her  again)  Wait 
a  moment. 

HoR.     Farewell.     Daylight  drives  mo  away. 

Agx.     When  shall  I  see  you  again  ? 

UoR.     Very  soon,  believe  me. 

Agn.     How  sad  I  shall  feel  till  then! 

HoR.  (going  away).  Thank  Heaven  my  happiness  is  no 
longer  threatened,  and  I  can  now  sleep  in  peace. 

Scene  IV. — Arnolphe,  Agne3. 

Arn.  (muffled  up  in  his  cloak  and  disguising  his  voice). 
Come,  it  is  not  here  I  want  to  lodge  you,  I  have  a  home 
ready  for  you  elsewhere.  I  mean  to  take  you  where  you 
will  be  pretty  safe,  I  can  tell  you.  (making  hims.y  known) 
Do  you  know  me  ? 

Agn.     Ha ! 

Arn.  You  wicked  girl,  you  are  afraid  to  look  at  me  at 
such  a  moment,  and  would  rather  not  see  me  here.  I  dis- 
turb your  fine  love  dreams,  do  I  ?  (Agnes  looks  if  she  can 
see  Horace.)  You  need  not  look  for  your  lover,  he  is  too 
far  to  come  to  your  help.  Ha,  ha  !  young  as  you  are,  you 
can  play  such  tricks  !  Do  you,  with  unequalled  simplicity, 
inquire  if  children  come  by  the  ear,  and  yet  give  appoint- 
ments by  night,  in  order  to  steal  away  unnoticed  Avith 
your  lover?  Oh!  oh!  how  tenderly  you  can  talk  to 
him  !  You  surely  must  have  been  at  some  good  school ! 
Who  the  deuce  has  taught  you  all  this  so  suddenly  ?  You 
are  no  longer  afraid  of  ghosts,  it  seems,  and  this  lover 
has  made  you  bold  in  the  night  time?  Ah  !  cniel  girl,  to 
think  of  such  perfidy,  in  spite  of  all  I  have  done  for  30U  ! 
Viper,  that  I  have  warmed  in  my  bosom,  and  which,  as 
soon  as  it  feels  itself  revive,  ungratefully  tries  to  injure  him 
that  caressed  it ! 

Aqk.     ^Vhy  do  you  scold  me  ? 

Arn.     I  am  very  much  to  blame,  am  I  not? 

Agn.     I  have  done  no  barm  in  all  this. 

2  A  2 
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An:j.  What !  to  run  away  with  a  lover  is  not  a  shame- 
ful action  ? 

Agn.  He  tells  me  that  he  wants  me  for  his  wife.  I 
followed  your  instructions  ;  for  did  you  not  tell  me  that 
we  must  marry  to  take  away  the  sin. 

Arn^.  Yes;  but  I  myself  intended  to  take  you  for  a 
wife,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  had  made  you  sufficiently 
understand  it. 

Agx.  Yes ;  but  to  speak  to  you  openly,  he  is  more  to 
my  taste  for  a  husband  than  you  are.  You  make  marriage 
a  burdensome,  dull,  uncomfortable  thing,  and  give  a  ter- 
rible description  of  it ;  but,  ah  me  !  he  represents  it  as  so 
full  of  pleasure  that  he  makes  me  long  to  be  married. 

Aex.     Ah  !  traitress,  it  is  because  you  love  him. 

Agn.     Yes,  I  do  indeed  love  him  ! 

Arn.     And  you  have  the  impudence  to  tell  me  so  ? 

Agn.     And  why,  if  it  is  true,  should  I  not  say  it  ? 

Arx.     Ought  you  to  have  loved  him,  impertinent  hussy  ? 

Agn.  Alas!  how  could  I  help  it?  He  alone  is  the 
cause  of  it ;  and  I  had  no  idea  of  it  before  it  was  done. 

Arn.  But  you  should  have  driven  away  the  desire  to 
love. 

Agn.     But  how  drive  away  what  pleases  me  so  much  ? 

Arn.     Did  you  not   know  that  it  would  displease  me  ? 

Agn.  I  never  thought  of  that.  What  harm  can  it  do 
5'ou  ? 

Arn.  Ay,  ay,  no  doubt.  I  ought  to  lejoice  at  it  I  Then, 
at  this  rate,  you  do  not  love  me  ? 

Agn,     You  ? 

Arn.     Yes. 

Agn.     Alas!  no. 

Arn.     How,  no  ? 

Agn.     You  would  not  have  me  tell  an  untruth,  surely  ? 

Arn.     And  why  do  you  not  love  me.  Miss  Impudence  ? 

Agn.  Indeed  !  you  should  not  blame  me ;  why  did  you 
not  make  me  love  you,  as  he  did  ?  I  have  not  hindered 
you,  I  think. 

Arn.  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  for  it,  but  my  pains 
were  to  no  purpose. 

Agn.  Then  he  knows  much  more  about  it  than  you  do, 
for  he  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  making  me  love  him. 
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Arn.  (aside).  Just  hoar  how  the  hussy  answers  and 
argues.  The  deuce  1  if  any  of  our  precicuses  could  have 
said  more !  Ah !  I  was  wrong  in  my  opinion  of  her,  for 
indeed,  in  such  cases,  a  fooh'sh  woman  understands  more 
than  the  cleverest  man.  (to  Agnes)  Since  you  are  so 
clever  with  all  your  reasoning,  Miss  Sophistry,  tell  me  if 
you  think  it  is  for  his  sake  that  I  have  maintained, 
brought  you  up,  and  kept  you  for  so  long  at  my  own 
expense  ? 

Agx.  Oh,  no.  But  he  will  pay  you  back  to  the  last 
farthing. 

Arn.  (aside).  She  says  things  which  increase  my  vexa- 
tion tenfold,  (aloud)  Is  it  in  his  power,  ungrateful  girl, 
to  repay  all  the  obligations  you  have  to  mo  ? 

Agn.     They  are  not  after  all  so  great  as  you  say. 

Arn.  Is  it  nothing  to  have  taken  care  of  your  education 
from  your  infancy  ? 

Agn.  You  have  indeed  done  great  wonders  in  this  re- 
spect, and  have  instructed  me  finely.  Do  you  imagine 
that  I  am  so  blind  as  not  to  feel  in  my  own  mind  that  I  am 
stupid  ?  I,  myself,  am  ashamed  of  it,  and,  if  I  can  help  it, 
I  will  not  now,  at  my  age,  be  ignorant  any  longer. 

Arn.  You  hate  ignorance,  and  you  are  resolved,  at  any 
cost,  to  leai-n  something  from  your  lover  ? 

Agn.  Certainly.  It  is  ho  who  has  taught  me  what  I 
know ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  I  owe  him  more  than  I  do 
you. 

Arn'.  I  don't  know  what  hinders  me  from  punishing 
you  with  a  good  box  on  the  ear  for  this  saucy  language ! 
I  am  provoked  beyond  myself  by  your  unfeeling  coldness, 
and  it  would  do  me  no  end  of  good  to  give  you  a  few 
blows. 

Agn.     Alas  !  You  may  do  so,  if  it  can  give  you  pleasure. 

Arn\  (aside).  Her  words  and  look  disarm  my  anger, 
and  bring  back  to  my  heart  a  flow  of  tenderness  which 
effaces  all  her  guilt.  AVhat  a  strange  thing  love  is  !  and 
to  what  weakness  men  are  subject,  when  captivated  by 
these  cruel  women!  Every  one  knows  their  imperfections ; 
they  are  nothing  but  extravagance  and  indiscretion:  their 
mind  is  wicked  and  their  understanding  weak  ;  nothing 
i:s  more  frail,  more  feeble,  and  more  false,  and  yet,  every- 
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thing  in  the,  world  is  done  to  please  the  animals,  (to 
Agnes)  Well,  let  us  make  peace.  I  forgive  3'ou  every- 
thing, cruel  girl,  and  will  love  you  as  I  did  before ;  judge 
from  that  of  the  depth  of  my  tenderness  for  you,  and  seeing 
me  so  good,  love  me  in  return. 

Agn.  I  would  with  all  my  heart  oblige  you ;  it  would 
cost  me  nothing  if  I  only  could. 

Arn.  My  dear  little  pet,  you  can  if  j'ou  will.  Only 
listen-to  these  longing  sighs,  mark  this  dying  look,  contem- 
plate my  person,  and  leave  that  young  fop  and  the  love  you 
have  for  him.  He  must  certainly  have  cast  some  spell 
upon  you,  and  you  will  be  a  hundred  times  happier  with 
me.  Your  greatest  desire  is  to  go  about  finely  dressed,  and 
I  promise  you  that  it  shall  be  so.  I  will  caress  you  night 
and  day,  I  will  fondle  you,  cuddle  you,  devour  you  with 
kisses  !  You  shall  do  whatever  you  like  :  I  need  say  no- 
thing else,  (aside)  Wliat  strange  things  love  makes  one  do  ! 
(aloud)  In  a  word,  nothing  can  be  compared  to  my  love. 
What  proof  do  you  want,  ungrateful  one  ?  Will  you  see 
me  weep?  Shall  I  beat  myself?  Tear  off  half  my  hair? 
Shall  I  kill  myself  ?  Speak,  say  what  you  wish,  I  will  do 
it,  cruel  one,  to  convince  you  of  my  love. 

Agn.  All  you  say  there  does  not  touch  my  heart ;  and 
Horace  could  do  more  with  a  couple  of  words. 

Arn,  Oh  !  this  is  too  much,  you  brave  me  too  long.  I 
will  follow  up  my  own  designs,  you  unyielding  creature. 
You  shall  leave  the  town  this  moment.  You  reject  my 
love  and  drive  me  to  extremities;  a  convent  cell  shall 
revenge  me  of  all. 

Scene  V. — Arnolphe,  Agnes,  Alain. 

Al.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  sir;  but  I  fancy  that 
Agnes  and  the  dead  body  went  away  together. 

Aen.  Here  she  is.  Go  and  lock  her  up  in  my  own 
room,  (aside)  He  will  not  come  and  seek  her  there ; 
besides,  it  is  only  for  half  an  hour.  I  will  go  and  fetch  a 
carriage  to  take  her  to  a  safe  place,  (to  Alain)  Lock  your- 
selves up  carefully,  be  sure  you  do  not  let  her  go  out  of 
your  sight,  (alone)  A  change  of  scene  may  make  her 
forget  all  about  this  love. 
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Scene  VI. — TIorace,  ARNOLniE. 

HoR.  Oh!  I  corae  to  you,  overwhelmed  with  grief; 
for  Heaven,  Mr.  Arnolphe,  has  decreed  my  ruin !  By 
means  of  a  most  unjust  act,  it  has  been  resolved  tu 
separate  me  from  her  I  love.  To  reach  this  place,  mv 
father  has  travelled  during  the  cool  of  the  night,  and 
I  find  that  he  has  alighted  close  by.  I  will  tell  you  in  a 
few  words  the  cause  of  his  coming — I  have  already  UAd  you 
that  I  did  not  know  before; — he  has  married  me  withour 
telling  me  anything  about  it,  and  he  comes  here  to  cele- 
brate this  man-iage.  You,  who  understand  my  anxiety, 
can  judge  if  a  greater  disappointment  could  have  happened 
to  me.  It  is  this  Enrique — concerning  whom  I  inquired  of 
you  yesterday — who  causes  this  ruin  of  my  hopes.  He  has 
come  with  my  father;  and  it  is  to  his  only  daughter  that  I 
am  to  be  united.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  fainted  away  from 
the  first  moment  they  mentioned  it ;  and,  my  father 
having  spoken  of  coming  to  see  you,  I  would  not  stop  to 
listen  to  them,  and  came  here  in  haste  and  full  of  con- 
btcrnatiou,  in  order  to  be  beforehand  with  him.  I  beseecli 
you,  lake  care  not  to  let  him  know  anything  about  my 
engagement  here,  for  it  might,  perhaps,  make  him  angry, 
but  try,  as  he  puts  the  gre(test  confidence  in  you,  to 
dissuade  him  from  this  marriage. 

Arn.     Oh,  yes. 

HoR.  Advi.se  liiin  to  put  the  matter  off  a  while ;  and,  as 
a  friend,  I  beg  you  thus  to  assist  me  in  my  love. 

Arn.     I  will  not  fail. 

HoR.  'All  my  hopes  are  placed  in  yotl. 

Arn.     'Ihey  are  well  placed. 

HoR.  I  look  upon  you  as  my  own  father.  Tell  him  that 
my  ago  ....  Ah !  I  see  him  coming,  I  will  tell  you  all  you 
can  say  to  him. 

(Horace  and  Aknolphe  withdraw  to  one  end 
of  the  stage  and  whis-per  together.) 

Scene  VII. — Enrique,  Oronte,  Ciirysalde,  Horace, 

ArNOLI'HE. 

Eni:.  (to  CuRYS.)   As  soon  as  I  saw  you,  thougli  I  had 
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not  been  told  wlio  you  were,  I  knew  you.  I  saw  at  once  in 
you  the  features  of  your  lovely  sister  whom  marriage  once 
made  mine.  Happy  should  I  have  been,  if  cruel  destiny 
had  suffered  me  to  bring  back  that  faithful  wife  to  enjoy  with 
me,  after  our  long  misfortunes,  the  delight  of  seeing  all  her 
relations  again.  But  since  we  must  be  for  ever  deprived 
of  her  dear  presence,  let  us  try  to  find  some  comfort  for  our 
grief  in  the  only  fruit  that  remains  of  our  love.  She  is 
dear  to  you,  and  I  should  do  wrong  to  dispose  of  her  with- 
out your  consent.  I  have  made  in  the  son  of  Oioute,  a 
choice  honourable  in  itself;  but  you  must  be  satisfied  as 
well  as  I. 

Chrys.  It  is  to  have  a  bad  opinion  of  my  judgment,  if 
you  think  that  I  can  hesitate  to  approve  so  good  a  choice. 

Ahn.  (aside  to  Horace).  Yes,  1  will  serve  you  in  the 
best  manner. 

HoR.  (aside  to  Arnolphe).  Once  more,  be  careful 
3'ou  .... 

Arn.  (aside  to  Horace).  Do  not  be  afi-aid.  (Arnolphe 
leaves  Horace  to  go  and  embrace  Oronte.) 

Oeon.  (to  Arnolphe).  Ah  !  how  delighted  I  am  to 
embrace  you  ! 

Arn.     What  happiness  it  is  for  me  to  see  you  ! 

Oron.     I  come  to  ...  . 

Arn.     You  need  not  tell  me,  I  know  what  brings  you. 

Oron.     Y^ou  have  been  told  already  ? 

Arn.     Yes. 

Oron.     So  much  the  better. 

Arn.  Your  son  is  very  much  against  this  marriage,  for 
his  heart  being  engaged  already,  he  looks  upon  this 
alliance  as  a  misfortune;  he  even  begged  of  me  to  try  and 
dissuade  you  from  it ;  however,  all  the  advice  I  can  give 
3'Ou  is,  not  to  defer  the  wedding,  but  to  make  use  of  your 
authority  as  a  father.  Young  people  should  be  governed 
with  a  firm  hand,  and  we  do  them  harm  if  we  indulge 
tbem. 

HoR.  (aside).     Ah,  traitor! 

CiiRYS.  If  it  is  against  his  inclination,  I  think  that  we 
ought  not  to  force  him.  I  feel  sure  that  my  brotlier  will 
think  like  me. 

Arn.  ^^hat!  would  he  suffer  his  son  to  rule  over  him? 
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Would  you  have  a  father  so  weak  as  not  to  know  how  to 
force  youth  to  obey?  It  would  bo  a  fine  thing,  indeed,  to 
see  him,  at  his  age,  receive  laws  from  one  who  ought  to 
receive  them  from  him  !  No,  no ;  he  is  my  intimate  friend, 
his  honour  is  mine  ;  his  word  is  given,  and  he  should 
keep  it.  Let  him  now  show  himself  firm,  and  dispose  of 
his  son. 

Oron.  You  are  right,  and,  as  regards  this  marriage,  I 
answer  for  his  obedience. 

Chrts.  {to  Aknolphe).  But  I  am  quite  surprised  at  the 
great  eagerness  you  show  for  this  mariiage  to  take  place, 
and  cannot  understand  what  can  be  the  reasons  which  .... 

Arn.  I  know  what  I  am  doing,  and  am  aware  of  what 
I  ought  to  say. 

Oron.     Yes,  yes,  Mr.  Arnolphe,  he  is  ...  . 

Chrys.  That  name  displeases  him,  I  have  already  told 
you,  he  wishes  to  be  called  Mr.  de  la  Souche. 

Arn.     Oh  !  it  is  no  consequence. 

IIor.  (aside).     What  do  I  hear  ? 

Arn.  {turning  toicards  Horace).  Yes,  there  is  the 
mystery;  and  you  can  judge  for  yourself  what  I  have 
to  do. 

HoR.  {aside).     Into  what  trouble  .... 

Scene  VIII. — Enrique,  Oronte,  Chrysalde,  Horace, 
Arnolphe,  Georgette. 

Geor.  Sir,  if  you  do  not  come,  we  shall  find  it  difficult 
to  keep  Agnes ;  she  is  trying  all  she  can  to  escape,  and  she 
will,  poihaps,  end  by  throwing  herself  out  of  the  window. 

AuN.  Bring  her  to  me,  for  I  am  ready  this  very  moment 
to  take  her  away,  {to  Horacf:)  Do  not  complain.  An 
unbroken  happiness  would  make  man  proud;  and,  "every 
one  has  his  turn,"  as  the  proverb  says. 

Hou.  {aside).  Oh  heavens!  what  misfortunes  can  equal 
mine !  Was  ever  one  plunged  in  suuh  an  abyss  of  miseiy 
as  I  :^ 

Arn.  {to  Oronte).  Hasten  the  wedding  day,  I  am  greatly 
interested  in  it,  and  with  your  leave  I  invite  myself  to  it 
alreidy. 

Or.ON.     I  intend  to  hasten  it. 
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Scene  IX. — Agnes,  Oronte,  Enrique,  Arnolphe,  Horace, 
Chrysalde,  Alain,  Georgette. 

Arn.  (to  Agnes).  Come,  fair  ono,  come,  you  who  are 
so  wilful  as  to  rebel  against  our  authority.  Here  is  your 
lover,  make  him  a  nice  and  pretty  curtsy  to  reward  him. 
(to  Horace)  Farewell,  the  event  has  not  turned  exactly 
according  to  your  wish ;  but  all  lovers  are  not  fortunate. 

Agn.  Will  you  su£fer  him  to  carry  me  away  in  this 
manner,  Horace? 

HoR.  I  hardly  know  what  I  am  doing,  my  misery  is  so 
great. 

Arn.     Come  along,  chatterbox;  come  along. 

Agn.     No,  I  shall  stop  here. 

Oron.  Will  you  explain  to  us  what  all  this  means  ? 
We  are  here  looking  at  one  another,  and  unable  to  under- 
stand it. 

Arn.  I  will  explain  it  all  to  you  when  we  have  more 
leisure.     Farewell  for  the  present. 

Oron.  But  where  is  it  you  mean  to  go?  You  do  not 
explain  yourself  as  we  expected. 

Arn.  I  have  advised  you  to  complete  the  match  in 
spite  of  all  his  murmuring. 

Oron.  Yes,  but  to  complete  it ;  if  you  have  been  told 
everything,  you  must  know  that  you  have  in  your  house 
the  person  he  is  to  marry :  the  daughter  of  the  lovely 
Angelica,  who  was  united  secretly  to  Enrique.  What 
could  be  the  drift  of  what  you  said  just  now  ? 

Chrys.  I  could  not  help  wondering  at  his  way  of 
going  on. 

Arn.     What? 

Chrys.  By  a  private  marriage  my  sister  had  a  daughter, 
whose  birth  was  kept  secret  from  the  whole  family. 

Oron.  And  under  a  supposed  name,  to  prevent  discovery, 
this  daughter  was  put  out  to  nurse  by  her  husband  in  the 
country. 

Chrys.  At  this  time  misfortunes  fell  thick  upon  him, 
and  he  had  to  leave  his  native  land. 

Oron.  And  to  undergo  many  great  perJa  in  those 
countries  beyond  the  seas. 
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Chrys.  There,  by  his  industry,  ho  acquired  what  in 
his  native  land  injustice  and  envy  had  robbed  him  of. 

Oron.  On  his  return  to  France,  his  first  care  was  <o 
look  fur  the  person  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  his  only 
child. 

CiiKYS.  Then  the  countrywoman  frankly  acknowledged 
that  she  had  put  her  into  your  hands. 

OaoM.  That  she  had  been  driven  by  extreme  poverty  U 
accept  your  charity. 

CniiYS.  And  Oronte,  full  of  delight  and  happiness 
brought  the  woman  hero  with  him, 

Oron.  Sho  will  be  here  in  a  few  moments,  to  clear  up 
this  mystery  before  us  all. 

Chuy'S.  (to  Aknolphe).  I  guess  pretty  nearly  what 
state  of  mind  you  are  in  ;  but  in  this  affair  fortune  is  ver}' 
kind  to  you.  Since  not  to  be  deceived  by  your  wife  is 
your  supremo  happiness,  the  best  way  to  secure  it  is  to 
remain  unmarried. 

(Arnolpiie  goes  aioay  half  suffocated  by  passion, 
and  unable  to  answer.) 

ScEKE  X.— Enrique,  Oronte,  Curysalde,  Agnes,  Horace. 

OcoN.  AVhy  is  lie  running  away  in  that  fashion? 

Hou.  Ah,  father !  lot  me  explain  to  you  the  whole  mystery. 
Fate  has  here  brought  to  pass  what  you  in  your  wisdom 
had  decided.  I  was  engaged  to  this  fair  one  by  the  ties 
of  mutual  love;  in  shoil,  yuu  have  come  to  fetch  her  who 
was  the  cause  of  my  refusing  the  different  match  I  thought 
you  had  come  to  propose  to  me. 

Ex.  From  the  moment  I  saw  her,  I  never  doubted  who 
she  was,  and  my  heart  yearns  after  her.  Ah  !  my  daughter, 
allow  me  to  yield  to  such  tender  transports. 

Chrys.  I  would  do  the  same,  brother,  with  all  my 
heart,  but  this  place  is  hardly  fit  for  such  effusions  of 
tenderness.  Let  us  go  home  to  unravel  this  mystery, 
to  discharge  the  obligations  we  owe  to  our  friend,  and 
thank  Heaven  who  does  all  for  the  best. 


THE    SCHOOL    FOR   WIVES 
CEITICISED. 

(LA  CRITIQUE  DE  L'EOOLE  DES  FEMMES.) 


*  La  Critique  de  I'Ecole  dea  Femmes '  was  played  at  the  Palais 
Royal  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1G63.  This  comedy,  in  reality  but  a  dia- 
logue, is  one  of  the  finest  satires  ever  written  on  criticism.  Moliere 
cxplaiuB  also  what  he  considers  to  be  the  aiia  of  Comedy. 


PEESONS  KEPKESENTEP. 

The  Marquis. 
DoRANTE,  or  the  Chevaliev, 
Lysibas,  a  poet. 
Galopin,  a  footman, 
Uranie. 

J&LISE. 

Climene. 


The  scene  it  at  Paris,  in  the  house  of  Uranib 
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Scene  I. — Uranie,  6lise. 

Uran.    "What !  cousin,  has  nobody  been  to  see  you  ? 

Elis.     Nobody  at  all. 

Urax.  "Well,  it  is  strange  that  we  should  both  have  been 
alone  the  whole  of  the  day. 

Elis.  It  is  strange  indeed ;  for  it  is  not  what  happens 
to  us  generally,  and  your  house,  thank  Heaven,  is  the  refuge 
of  all  the  loungers  at  Court. 

Uran.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  found  the  afternoon 
ver}'  long. 

Elis.     And  it  has  seemed  very  short  to  me. 

Uran.     Ah !  cousin,  genius  loves  solitude. 

Elis.  I  am  the  very  humble  servant  of  your  genius,  but 
you  know  that  I  have  no  pretensions  that  way. 

Uran.     For  my  part  I  must  confess  that  I  like  society. 

Elis.  And  so  do  I,  but  it  must  be  select,  and  the  number 
of  foolish  visits  which  are  mixed  up  among  the  good  ones, 
and  which  we  have  to  endure,  often  makes  me  long  for 
the  pleasure  of  being  alone. 

Uran.  To  receive  visits  from  chosen  people  only  is  to 
be  over  fastidious. 

Elis,  To  suffer  with  unconcern  the  visits  of  all  sorts  of 
people  is  to  be  too  complaij^ant. 

Uran.  I  enjoy  the  society  of  the  reasonable,  and  divert 
myself  Avith  the  folly  of  the  fools. 

Elis.  Upon  my  word,  the  fools  soon  weary  me !  They 
cease  to  be  amu.sing  after  their  second  vi>.it.  But  while 
we  are  speaking  of  folly,  will  you  not  relieve  me  from  your 
troublesome  marquis?     Do  you  meiin  to  leave  him  upon 
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my  hands,  and  fancy  that  I  can  put  up  everlastingly  with 
his  stupid  puns  ? 

Uran.  But  it  is  the  language  of  fashion,  and  it  is  a 
source  of  much  merriment  at  Court. 

Elis.  So  much  the  worse  for  those  who  indulge  in  it,  and 
who  rack  their  brains  all  day  long  to  talk  this  obscure 
jargon.  A  fine  thing,  indeed,  to  bring  into  the  conversation 
of  the  Louvre,  old  quibbles  picked  up  in  the  gutters  of  the 
market-places,  and  a  pretty  way  of  jesting  for  courtiers ! 
How  witty  a  man  shows  himself  when  he  comes  and  tells 
you :  "  Madam,  you  are  in  the  Place  Eoyal,  but  everybody 
sees  you  three  leagues  from  Paris,  for  everybody  sees  you 
de  hon  ceil,"  *  because  Bonneuil  is  a  village  three  leagues 
off!  Very  pretty  and  witty,  is  it  not?  and  those  who  hit 
upon  these  idle  conceits,  have  they  not  something  to  be 
proud  of? 

Uran.  Nobody  thinks  it  witty,  and  most  of  those  who 
ajffect  this  way  of  talking  know  how  ridiculous  it  is. 

Elis.  It  is  worse  still  to  take  pains  to  say  silly  things, 
and  of  set  purpose  to  be  a  pitiful  jester ;  I  hold  them  the 
less  excusable,  and  if  I  were  judge,  I  know  very  well  to 
what  I  should  condemn  all  these  clowns. 

Uran.  Let  us  drop  this  subject,  for  it  excites  you  a  little 
too  much,  and  speak  about  Dorante,  who  is  very  late,  I 
think,  in  coming  to  the  supper  we  are  to  have  together. 

Elis.     Perhaps  he  has  forgotten  it,  and  that  .... 

Scene  II. — Uranie,  I&lise,  Galopin. 

Gal.     Madame,  Climene  is  coming  to  see  you. 

Uran.     Oh !  goodness !     What  a  visitation ! 

Elis.  You  complained  of  being  alone,  and  Heaven 
punishes  you  for  it. 

Uran.     Go,  quick,  say  that  I  am  not  at  home. 

Gal.     She  has  already  been  told  that  you  are. 

Uran.     And  who  is  the  idiot  that  told  her  so  ? 

GlL.     I,  madam. 

Uran.  Plague  take  the  little  wretch !  I  will  teach 
you  to  give  answers  of  your  own  accord. 

•  With  pleastu-e 
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Gal.  1  will  go  and  tell  hor,  madam,  that  you  do  not 
wish  to  be  at  home. 

Urax.  Stop,  you  littlo  donkey,  and,  since  the  mischief 
is  done,  show  her  upstairs. 

Gal.     She  is  still  speaking  to  a  gentleman  in  the  street. 

(^Exit  Galopin.) 

Urax.  Ahl  cousin,  how  tiresome  this  visit  is  to  mo 
just  now ! 

Elis.  Well,  yes,  she  is  naturally  tiresome  enough !  I 
have  the  greatest  dislike  to  her,  and,  begging  her  rank'a 
pardon,  she  is  the  most  stupid  ass  that  ever  made  any 
pretence  to  sense. 

Uran.     The  epithet  is  rather  strong. 

Elis.  Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit,  she  well  deserves  it  and 
more  still,  if  one  would  only  do  her  justice.  Is  there  in 
the  world  a  person  who  is  more  really  a  precieiise,  taking 
the  word  in  its  very  worst  sense  ?  * 

Uran.     She  won't  accept  the  name  for  all  that. 

Elis.  She  rejects  the  name  but  not  the  thing,  for  she  is 
a  precieuae  from  head  to  foot,  and  the  greatest  piece  of 
afiectation  imaginable.  Her  whole  body  seems  loose,  and 
her  hips,  shoulders,  and  head,  to  be  moved  by  springs.  She 
always  aflfects  a  languishing,  simpering  tone  of  voice, 
screws  up  her  mouth,  to  make  believe  that  it  is  small, 
rolls  her  eyes  to  make  them  look  large  .... 

Uran.     Gently,  gently,  if  she  heard  .... 

Elis.  No,  no,  she  is  not  coming  up  yet.  I  shall  always 
remember  the  evening  when  she  wanted  to  see  Damon 
because  of  his  reputation,  and  the  different  books  he 
has  published.  You  know  the  man  and  his  natural  indo- 
lence in  keeping  up  a  conversation.  She  bad  invited 
him  to  supper  as  a  wit,  but  1  never  saw  him  look  more 
stupid  than  he  did  among  the  half-a-dozen  people  for  the 
entertainment  of  whom  she  had  designed  him,  and  who 
stared  at  him  as  if  the}'  expected  him  to  be  made  in  a 
different  fashion  from  other  folk.  They  all  thought  that 
be  was  there  to  amuse  the  company  with  his  flashes  of  wit, 
and  that  every  word  which  came  out  of  his  mouth  would 

•  After  the  comedy  of  the  '  Pr^cieiises  Ridicules,'  tlie  word  pr^cieuse 
became  in  iteelf  a  term  of  ridicule,  and  later  on,  of  contempt. 
VOL,   I.  2   B 
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be  something  extraordinary.  They  expected  him  to  make 
impromptus  upon  all  that  was  s^aid,  and  not  so  much  as  to 
ask  for  a  glass  of  wine  without  a  pun.  But  he  disappointed 
them  all  by  his  silence,  and  our  lady  was  as  little  satisfied 
with  him  as  I  was  with  her. 

Urax.  Be  quiet,  I  am  going  to  the  door  to  rece'  •> 
her. 

Elis,  Just  one  word  more ;  how  I  should  like  to  ?ee 
her  married  to  the  Marquis  we  spoke  of !  What  a  splendid 
match  it  would  make — a  precieuse  and  a  tmiupin  I  * 

Urax.     Do  be  quiet,  here  she  is. 

Scene  III. — Climene,  Ueanie,  I^use,  Galopin. 

Urax.     Eeally,  how  very  late  .... 

Clim.  Ah!  my  dear!  I  beg  of  you  to  make  them  give 
me  a  seat  immediately. 

Uran.  (to  Galopin).     An  arm-chair,  at  once. 

Clim.     Oh  dear ! 

Uran.     What  is  the  matter  ? 

Clim.     I  feel  so  ill. 

Uran.     What  ails  you  ? 

Clim.     I  shall  surely  faint. 

Urax.     Have  you  tlae  vapours? 

Clim.    No. 

Urax.     Shall  I  unlace  you? 

Clim.     No,  no,  thank  you.     Ah! 

Urax.  What  is  the  matter  then,  and  how  long  have  you 
been  sufieriug  ? 

Clim.  About  three  hours  ;  I  was  seized  at  the  Palais- 
Eoyal. 

Urax.     How  is  that  ? 

Clim.  I  have  just  seen,  as  a  punishment  for  my  sins, 
that  wretched  rhapsody  '  The  School  for  Wives ; '  I  still 
feel  faint  from  the  disgust  it  gave  me,  and  I  am  sure  I 
shall  require  a  whole  fortnight  to  be  myself  again. 

Eus.  Just  imagine  how  illness  seizes  us  when  we  least 
expect  it! 

Uran.     I  don't  know  what  constitution  my  cousin  and  I 

*  See  Despois,  p.  313. 
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possess,  but  we  went  to  see  that  same  play  the  tlay  before 
yesterday,  and  we  both  ciune  back  healthy  and  well. 

Cum.     What!  have  yon  t^ecn  it? 

UuAX.    And  wo  listened  to  it  from  beginning  to  end. 

CLi.\r.  Yon  don't  mean  to  say  so,  my  dear,  that  you 
were  not  seized  with  convulsions? 

Urax.  No.  I  am  not  so  delicate,  I  am  thankful  to  say ; 
and  I  think  besides,  that  this  comedy  is  more  likely  to 
cure  people  than  to  make  them  ill. 

Clim.  Ah!  my  dear!  what  are  you  saying?  Can  snch 
a  proposition  be  advanced  by  a  person  with  common  sense 
in  po;-sessiun  ?  Can  any  one  with  impunity  throw  down 
the  gauntlet  to  reason  as  you  do?  And  is  there  in  simple 
verity,  a  mind  so  greedy  of  mirth  as  to  enjuy  the  insipid 
jests  with  which  that  comedy  is  seasoned?  For  my  part,  I 
assure  you,  that  I  did  not  find  the  least  grain  of  wit 
throughout  tlie  whole  of  it.  Children  by  the  ear  seemed  to 
me  in  detestable  taste,  the  cream  tart  mide  me  faint,  and  I 
was  almost  sick  at  the  soup. 

Elis.  Ah!  how  elegantly  all  this  is  said'  I  should 
have  thought  that  the  play  was  good,  but  }  on  possess  such 
persuasive  eloquence,  you  tiTin  things  in  such  an  agreeable 
manner,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  my  opinion,  I  must 
perforce  agree  with  you. 

Uran.  Well,  I  am  not  quite  so  yielding,  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  consider  this  comedy  one  of  the  most  amusing 
tlie  author  has  yet  produced. 

Cum.  Ah !  you  excite  my  compassion  when  you  speak 
thus,  and  I  cannot  be;ir  to  .^ee  such  obscurity  of  discern- 
ment in  you.  Can  a  virtuous  woman  find  pleasure  in  a 
jilay  which  keeps  modesty  under  perpetual  alarm,  and 
which  every  moment  sullies  the  imagination? 

Elis.  What  a  charming  way  yoTi  liave  of  expressing 
yourself!  What  a  formiilable  critic  you  are,  madam, 
and  how  I  pity  poor  Moliere  in  having  you  for  an 
enemy  I 

Clim.  Yes,  believe  me  my  dear,  correct  your  judgment 
in  good  earnest,  and  if  you  care  for  your  reputation,  do  not 
tell  any  one  that  this  comedy  pleases  you. 

Urav.  I  do  not  see  what  you  can  find  in  it  to  offend 
mod(.«ty. 

3  B  2 
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Clim.  What  I  can  find  ?  Ah  me !  everything !  1 
maintain  that  a  virtnous  woman  cannot  see  it  without  a 
feeling  of  shame,  so  much  impurity  and  filth  did  I  discover 
in  it. 

IJRAisr.  Then  you  must  have  a  particular  discernment 
for  filth,  for  I  certainly  failed  to  see  anything  of  the  kind 
in  it. 

Clim.  Acknowledge  that  it  is  because  you  were  deter- 
mined not  to  see  any.  For,  thank  goodness,  it  was  put 
forward  openly  enough.  It  has  not  the  least  shadow  of  a 
covering,  and  the  most  shameless  are  shocked  at  its 
nudity. 

Elis.     Ah ! 

Clim.     Fie,  it's  dreadful  to  think  of! 

Uran.  But  still,  pray  point  out  to  me  some  of  these 
things  you  allude  to. 

Clim.  What !  Is  it  necessary  to  point  them  out  to 
you? 

Uran.  Yes,  I  only  ask  you  to  show  me  one  of  the 
passages  that  shock  you  so  much. 

Clim.  Do  you  want  anything  besides  the  scene  of  that 
Agnes  when  she  tells  what  was  taken  from  her? 

Uran.     A\'hy!  what  do  you  find  nasty  in  that? 

Clim.     Ah! 

Uran.     Pray,  tell  me. 

Clim.     Fie ! 

Uran.    But  still  ? 

Clim.     I  can  say  nothing  more  to  you. 

Uran.     I  do  not  see  any  harm  in  it. 

Clim.     You  do  not  ?     So  much  the  worse  for  you. 

Uran.  Eather  so  much  the  better,  it  seems  to  me;  I 
look  at  things  as  they  are  presented  to  me,  and  I  do  not 
twist  them  about  to  try  and  see  what  I  ought  not. 

Clim.     A  woman's  modesty  .... 

Uran.  A  woman's  modesty  does  not  consist  in  grimace, 
and  it  ill  becomes  us  to  try  and  affect  virtue  beyond  that  of 
virtuous  women.  It  is  the  worst  form  of  affectation.  I 
think  nothing  so  ridiculous  as  that  morbid  delicacy  which 
finds  ftiult  with  everything,  discovers  immorality  in  the 
most  innocent  woids,  and  is  offended  with  mere  shadows. 
Believe  me,  those  women  who  make  such  a  show  of  modesty 
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and  prudishness  provoke  the  censure  of  the  world  against 
the  purest  actions  of  their  lives,  and  people  are  glad  to  dis- 
cover whatever  there  may  be  to  blame  in  them.  As  an 
example,  the  other  day  there  were  in  the  box  facing  ours 
seme  ladies  who  throughout  the  play  turned  their  heads 
away,  hid  their  faces,  and  mudo  other  aft'oeted  gestures. 
They  only  caused  a  hundred  foolish  things  to  be  said  of 
them,  which  but  for  their  conduct  would  have  remained 
unsaid.  Some  footmen  even  cried  out,  that  their  ears  were 
more  chaste  than  all  the  rest  of  their  bodies. 

Clim.  In  short  we  ought  to  be  blind  in  this  piece,  and 
pretend  not  to  see  what  there  is  to  be  seen. 

Urax.     We  ought  not  to  see  what  is  not  there. 

Clim.  Ah!  I  maintain  once  more  that  the  impurities 
stare  you  in  the  face. 

URA>f.     And  I  beg  to  disagree  .... 

Ci.iM.  "What  ?  Is  not  modesty  visibly  shocked  by  what 
Agnes  says  in  the  passage  we  are  speaking  of? 

UuAX.  ^^hy  should  it  be ?  She  does  not  say  one  word 
which  is  not  in  itself  perfectly  innocent,  and  if  you  choose 
t)  understand  something  else,  it  is  you  who  manufacture 
the  impropriety,  not  she;  since  she  only  speaks  of  a  ribbon 
that  was  taki  n  from  her. 

Clim.  liibbon.  indeed  I  what  nonsense!  And  that  the 
which  she  dw*  lis  upon  is  nut  put  there  without  rhyme 
nor  reason.  It  gives  lise  to  many  stiunge  thoughts  that 
the.  Tliat  the  is  turiously  scandalous  ;  and,  whatever  you 
may  say  to  the  contrary,  yuu  can  never  excuse  the  impro- 
priety of  that  the. 

Ems.  It  is  trae,  cousin ;  I  side  with  Climene  against 
that  the.  That  tJie  is  to  the  last  degree  improper,  and  you 
are  utterly  wrong  to  defend  tliat  the. 

Clim.     Its  obscenity  *  is  unbearable. 

Elis.     Ah  !  what  new  word  is  that  ? 

Clim.     Obscenity. 

Elis.  Ah!  ah!  obscenity.  I  don't  know  what  the  word 
may  mean,  but  to  my  mind  nf)thiiig  can  Ijo  pretlicr. 

Clim.  You  see  that  your  own  flesh  and  blood  takes  part 
against  you. 


•  Olsci'iil'-,  a  wonl  just  introiluceJ  Ly  tlie  Pre'cieiuet. 
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IJrax.  Oil !  she  is  a  mere  chatterbox,  and  does  not  say 
what  she  thinks.      Do  not  trust  ber  too  much,  believe  me. 

Elis.  How  very  wicked  of  you  to  tiy  and  make  people 
suspect  me !  Just  consider  what  would  become  of  me  if 
our  friend  here  were  to  believe  what  you  say.  Am  I  so  far 
unfortunate,  madam,  as  to  have  you  think  this  of  me  ? 

Clim.  No,  no,  I  take  no  notice  of  what  she  says,  and 
have  more  confidence  in  you  than  that. 

Elis.  You  are  quite  right,  madam,  and  you  only  do  me 
justice  when  you  believe  that  I  think  you  the  most  charm- 
ing person  in  the  world,  that  I  enter  into  all  your  feel- 
ings, and  that  I  am  delighted  with  every  expression  you 
employ. 

Clim.    Ah  !  believe  me,  I  speak  without  affectation. 

Elis.  No  one  can  doubt,  madam,  that  everything  is 
natural  in  you.  Your  words,  the  tone  of  your  voice,  your 
looks,  .your  step,  your  manners,  and  your  dress  have  a 
certain  aristocratic  something  about  them  that  is  truly 
enchanting.  I  study  you  with  ears  and  eyes,  and  am  so 
full  of  30U  that  I  try  to  ape  you  and  to  imitate  you  in 
everything. 

Clim.     You  are  making  fun  of  me,  madam. 

Elis.  No,  madam,  excuse  me,  no  one  could  think  of 
making  fun  of  you  ? 

Clim.     I  am  not  a  good  model,  madam. 

Elis.     Oh,  yes,  madam. 

Clim.     You  flatter  me,  madam. 

Elis.     Not  at  all,  madam. 

Clim.     Nay,  spare  me,  madam,  I  beg  of  you. 

Elis.  I  do  spaie  you,  madam ;  I  do  not  say  half  what  I 
think,  madam. 

Clim.  Let  us,  I  beg  of  jou,  talk  of  something  else  ;  you 
put  me  in  a  most  terrible  confu-ion.  (to  Uranie)  In 
short,  you  see  that  we  are  both  against  you,  and  obstinacy 
BO  ill  becomes  people  of  intellect  that  .... 

ScEXE  IV. — The  Marquis,  CLiMi:\K,  Uraxie,  ]i]lise, 

CaLOI'IN. 

Gal.  (at  the  door  of  the  room).  Stay,  stop,  sir,  if  you 
please. 
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Mauq.     Do  you  not  know  me  ? 

Gal.     Yes,  I  know  you,  but  you  shan't  go  in. 

Makq.  All !  what  a  fuss  you  are  making,  you  little 
flunkey. 

Gal.  It  isn't  right  to  force  yourself  where  you're  not 
wanted. 

!Marq.     I  wish  to  see  your  mistress. 

Gal.     She  is  not  at  home,  I  tell  you. 

Marq.     AVhy,  there  slie  is  in  her  looml 

Gal.  It's  true  she's  there,  but  she  is  not  at  home  fur 
all  that. 

L'uAN.     AVhat  is  the  matter? 

Marq.  It  is  your  page,  madam,  who  is  playing  the 
fool. 

Gal.  I  tell  him  yuu  are  not  at  home,  madam,  and  he 
will  insist  iipi>n  coining  in  all  the  same. 

Uran.  And  u  hy  did  you  tell  this  gentleman  that  I  was 
not  at  home  ? 

Gal.  You  scolded  me  the  other  day  for  telling  him  that 
you  were  at  home. 

Uran.  The  insolent  little  felluw !  I  beg  of  you  not  to 
believe  what  he  says.  He  is  veiy  stupid,  and  takes  yiu 
for  somebody  else. 

Marq.  I  could  see  th:it  Jic  did,  madam,  and,  but  for  the 
deference  I  owe  you,  I  would  have  tauglit  him  how  to 
recogni^e  a  lord  wlien  lie  sees  one. 

Elis.  My  cousin  is  much  obliged  to  you  fur  this  maik 
of  respect. 

Uran.     A  chair  here,  impertinence ! 

Gal.     There's  one. 

Uran.     Bring  it  nearer. 

(Gaix^pin  pushes  the  chair  rudely  and  goes  out.') 


Scene  V. — The  Marquis,  Climene,  Uraxie,  I&lise. 

Mai^q.  Your  little  page,  madam,  hulds  my  person  in 
cunteiupt. 

Elis.     He  would  certainly  be  much  to  blame  if  he  did. 

Ma!:q.  I  must  pay  interest,  no  duubt,  for  my  ill  look.-s 
(lawjhs  ajfccledly). 
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Elis,  "When  he  is  older  lie  will  be  better  able  to  tell  a 
true  gentleman. 

Marq.  What  were  you  speaking  of,  ladies,  when  I 
iuterrapted  you  ? 

Uran.     Of  the  comedy  '  The  School  for  Wives.' 

Makq.     I  have  only  just  come  from  it, 

Clim.    Well,  sir,  let  us  know  what  you  think  of  it. 

Marq.     Altogether  silly. 

Clim.     Oh !  how  glad  I  am  to  hear  you  say  so. 

Marq.  It  is  the  most  detestable  play  in  the  world. 
The  deuce !  why,  I  could  hardly  get  a  seat ;  I  thought  I 
fchould  have  been  stifled  at  the  dtjor,  and  never  was  I  so 
trampled  upon  in  my  life.  Just  look,  pray,  at  the  con- 
dition my  canions  and  ribbons  are  in. 

Elis.  Very  true.  'The  School  for  Wives'  deserves 
punishment  for  that,  and  you  are  right  in  condemning  it. 

Marq.  I  do  not  think  there  ever  was  a  more  wretched 
play. 

Uran.  Ah !  liere  comes  Dorante,  whom  we  were  ex- 
pecting. 

Scene  VI. — Dorante,  Climene,  ^lise,  Uranie, 
The  Marquis. 

D  >R.  Pray  do  not  let  me  disturb  you.  You  ai-e  occu- 
pied, I  see,  with  the  subject  which  for  the  last  four  days 
has  been  the  talk  of  all  Paris,  and  never  was  anything  so 
amusing  as  the  variety  of  criticisms  which  are  passed 
upon  it.  I  have  heard  some  people  condemn  this  comedy 
for  the  very  things  which  made  others  praise  it. 

Uran.     The  Marquis  here  speaks  very  ill  of  it. 

Marq.  Yes  indeed,  I  think  it  detestable  by  Jove  ! 
detestable  to  the  last  degree,  what  we  may  call  detestable, 
you  know. 

Dor.  And  I,  my  dear  Marquis,  think  the  opinion  detest- 
able. 

Marq.  What,  Chevalier,  do  you  intend  to  stand  up  fur 
that  play? 

Dor.     Yes,  I  intend  to  stand  up  for  it. 

]\Iarq.     By  Jove!  I  guarantee  it  to  be  detestable? 

Dor.     The  security  is  not  sufficient.     But,  Marquis,  tell 
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me  for  what  reason,  pray,  ia  this  comedy  what  you  Kay 
it  is? 

Marq.     Why  it's  detestable  ? 

Dor.    Yes,  why  ? 

I\Iarq.     It  is  detestable  because  it  is  detestable. 

Dor.  There  is  nothing  to  say  after  that,  the  verdict  is 
passed.  But  still,  for  our  iuBtruction,  tell  us  here  what 
are  its  defects. 

Marq.  How  can  I  ?  I  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  of 
listening  to  it.  But,  in  fact,  I  never  saw  anything  so 
worthless,  as  I  hope  to  be  ^aved.  Dorilas,  who  sat  by  the 
side  of  me,  is  of  my  opinion. 

Dor.  a  good  authority,  truly.  Yon  are  well  sup- 
ported. 

Marq.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  see  the  constant  bursts  of 
laughter  from  the  pit;  I  want  nothing  else  to  prove  it 
good  for  nothing. 

Dor.  Are  yuu  then,  Marquis,  one  of  those  fine  gentle- 
men who  refuse  all  common  sense  to  the  pit,  and  who 
would  be  vexed  to  have  laughed  with  it  although  it  were 
at  the  best  thing  in  the  world?  I  saw  the  other  day  upon 
the  stage  one  of  your  friends  who  made  himself  mu^t  ridi- 
culous in  that  way.  lie  heard  the  piece  from  beginning 
to  end  with  the  most  solemn  gravity,  and  whatever  amused 
others  made  him  frown.  At  every  burst  of  langhter  ho 
bhi-uggcd  his  shoulders  and  glanced  with  pity  at  the  pit.* 
Sometimes  even  looking  dovm  on  it  with  vexation,  he 
cried  out  aloud,  "  Laugli  away,  pit,  laugh  away."  Ilia 
annoyance  was  a  comedy  in  itself,  he  played  it  like  a  good 
fellow,  gratis,  befTo  the  whole  as.sombly,  and  every  one 
agietd  that  he  could  not  have  done  it  better.  Eemember, 
1  l>tg  of  you,  my  dear  Marquis,  you  and  others,  that  in  a 
theatre  there  i.s  no  place  set  apart  for  common  sense,  that 
the  dilTerence  between  half  a  louis  and  iifteen  sous  does 
not  make  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  taste ;  and 
that,  whether  stjuiding  or  sitting  it  is  possible  to  j-ass  a 
wrung  judgment.  In  short,  geneially  speaking,  I  should 
rather  tiu&t  the  approbation  of  the  pit,  for  among  tho.>-e  who 
are  there,  many  are  capable  of  judging  of  a  piece  accord- 

•  &<;  '  Lea  Fac'.ieux,'  Act  i.  Sc.  i.  p.  285. 
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mg  to  rule,  vi'hilst  the  remainder  judge  of  it  in  the  only 
riglit  vk^ay,  which  is  to  take  things  as  they  are  meant, 
without  blind  prejudices,  aifected  complaisance,  or  over- 
strained delicacy. 

Marq.  So,  Chevalier,  you  are  a  champion  for  the  pit. 
That's  capital,  by  Jove,  and  I  shall  take  good  care  to  let 
them  know  that  you  are  one  of  their  fiiends,  ha,  ha,  ha, 
ha,  ha,  ha! 

Dor.  Laugh  as  much  as  yon  please,  I  stand  up  for 
common  sense,  and  have  no  patience  with  our  Marquise.s 
de  I\Iascarille*  and  their  brains  in  a  constant  state  of 
vBfFervescence,  I  hate  to  see  people  making  fools  of  them- 
selves, in  spite  of  their  rank;  pas-ing  decisive  sentences 
and  speakijig  positively  about  everything  without  knowing 
a  word  of  the  matter  ;  shouting  applause  at  the  worst  pass- 
ages in  a  comedy,  and  remaining  unmoved  at  the  best.  These 
are  the  fools  who,  before  a  picture  or  at  a  concert,  blame 
and  praise  at  random,  who  pick  up  where  they  can  a  few 
art  phrases,  and  never  fail  to  mutilate  them  or  apply  them 
in  season  and  out  of  season.  S'death,  gentlemen,  bold 
your  tongues;  and  since  Heaven  has  not  blessed  you 
with  the  knowledge  of  certain  things,  do  not  give  those 
who  hear  you  cause  for  laughter,  but  remember  that 
by  saying  nothing  you  may  perhaps  be  taken  for  wise 
men ! 

Marq.     Heyday,  Chevalier,  your  tone  .... 

Dor.  I  am  not  speaking  to  you.  Marquis,  but  to  a  dozen 
or  so  of  gentlemen  who  bring  contempt  upon  courtiers  by 
their  extravagant  manners,  and  make  people  believe  that 
we  are  all  alike.  For  my  part,  I  will,  to  the  utmost  of 
my  p  iwer,  try  to  show  my  innocence  of  it  all,  and  will  run 
them  down  so,  whenever  I  have  the  opportunity,  that 
perhaps  at  last  they  will  become  wiser. 

Mai{Q.  Pray,  tell  me,  Chevalier,  do  you  think  that 
L^'sa.idre  is  clever  ? 

Dor.     Yes,  certainly ;   and  even  very  clever. 

Uran.     There  is  no  denying  it. 

Marq.  Ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  '  The  School  for 
Wives;'  he  will  tell  you  that  he  does  not  like  it. 


See  'I  ea  Precf/euses  R  flioules.' 
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Dor.  "Well,  and  what  then  ?  There  are  many  people 
who  are  spoilt  by  too  much  cleverness,  who  are  blinded  by 
an  excess  of  ligiit ;  nay,  who  would  be  very  sorry  to  bo  of 
the  oi>inion  of  other  people,  as  it  would  deprive  thtm  of  the 
glory  of  sitting  in  jiulguient. 

Ukax.  It  is  quite  true  ;  and  our  friend  is  undeniably  one 
of  those  people,  lie  always  wants  to  be  the  first  in  his 
way  of  thinking,  and  to  t-ee  others  wait  respectfully  for 
bis  decision.  Any  approbation  which  piecedes  his,  is  an 
attack  made  upon  his  talents,  and  he  avenges  himselt 
openly  by  taking  the  opposite  side.  He  wants  to  be  con- 
sulted upon  all  intellectual  matters,  and  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  if  the  author  had  shown  him  his  comedy  before  he 
gave  it  to  the  public,  he  would  have  thought  that  nothing 
could  be  finer. 

^Iahq.  And  what  will  you  say  of  the  Marchitmess 
Araraitite,  who  eveiywhere  declares  it  dreadful,  and  who 
says  she  has  never  been  able  to  bear  the  impurities  with 
whieh  it  is  filled? 

Doi:.  I  think  that  what  she  says  corresponds  well  to 
the  new  character  she  has  assumed,  and  that  tliere  are 
people  who  make  themselves  ridiculous  by  afi'ecting  too 
much  modesty.  She  is  a  woman  of  ability  and  taste, 
no  doubt,  but  she  has  followed  tlie  bad  example  of  those 
women,  who  being  no  longer  young,  try  to  rejdaco  by 
some  means  or  other  what  they  are  con.-cious  of  losing, 
and  think  that  the  grimaces  of  a  squeamish  ])rudery  will 
Ker^•e  them  instead  of  youth  and  beauty.  The  lady  you 
name  carries  things  farther  than  any  one,  and  her  ingenious 
scruples  discover  impurity  where  no  one  ever  saw  any 
befoie.  It  is  said  that  her  scruples  even  go  so  far  as 
to  disfigure  our  language,*  and  that  there  are  hardly  any 
words  from  which  she,  in  her  severity,  would  not  cut  oflf 
either  the  head  or  tail,  because,  forsooth,  she  thinks  those 
syllables  immodest. 

Ukak.     How  absurd  you  are,  Chevalier ! 

Maiiq.  The  fact  is  that  you  try  to  defend  your  comedy 
by  satirising  those  who  condemn  it. 

♦  An  atbck  against  the  Pricieuses,  repc  ate  d  in  '  La  Comtosse 
d'Eicarbagiias,'  and  again  in  'Lcs  Femmts  Savautes,'  Act  iii.  Sc.  ii. 
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Dor.  Not  at  all.  All  I  say  is,  that  this  lady  is  offended 
■without  a  cause  .... 

Elis.  Gently,  Chevalier,  she  may  not  be  the  only  one; 
perhaps  there  are  others  of  her  way  of  thinking. 

Dor.  At  least,  I  know  that  you  are  not  one,  for  when 
you  saw  this  play  .... 

Elis.  It  is  true  ;  but  I  have  changed  my  opinion  ;  this 
lady  (showing  Climene)  has  supported  hers  with  such  con- 
vincing arguments  that  she  has  quite  won  me  over. 

Dor.  Ah  !  Madam,  I  beg  to  apologize  to  you,  and  if 
you  wish  it,  I  will,  for  your  sake,  unsay  all  I  have 
said. 

Clim.  I  would  not  have  you  do  it  for  my  sake,  but 
for  the  sake  of  reason.  That  play,  to  say  the  truth,  is 
altogether  indefensible,  and  I  cannot  imagine  .... 

Ukan.  Ah !  here  is  Mr.  Lysidas  the  author.  He  comes 
just  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  discussion.  Mr.  Lysidas, 
take  a  chair,  please,  and  sit  down  here. 


Scene  VII. — Lysidas,  Climene,  Uranie,  IElise,  The 
Marquis,  Douante. 

Lys.  Madiim,  I  come  rather  late,  but  I  had  to  read  my 
piece  at  the  house  of  the  Marchioness  I  spoke  to  you  of, 
and  the  praises  bestowed  on  it  kept  me  an  hour  longer  than 
I  expected. 

Elis.     Praise  is  a  powerful  charm  to  detain  an  author. 

Uran.  Sit  down,  Mr.  Lysidas,  we  will  read  your  play 
after  supper. 

Lys.  All  who  were  there  are  coming  for  the  first  repre- 
sentation, and  have  promised  to  do  their  duty  properly.* 

Ueak.  I  believe  it.  But  once  more,  sit  down  please. 
We  were  speaking  just  now  on  a  matter  which  I  should  be 
glad  to  go  on  with. 

Lys.  I  hope,  madam,  that  you  will  also  take  a  box  for 
that  day. 

Uran.  We  shall  see.  But  please  let  us  proceed  with 
our  conversation. 

•  See  '  L^B  Precieuscs  Ridicules,'  Sc.  x.,  p.  168. 
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Lys.  I  give  you  warning,  madam,  that  they  are  nearly 
all  taken. 

Ukan.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  In  fact,  I  was  in  great 
need  of  you  when  you  came,  for  every  one  here  is  against 
me. 

Elis.  (to  Uranie).  At  first  the  Chevalier  was  on  your 
side,  but  now  (pointing  to  Climeni:)  that  he  knows  this 
lady  is  at  the  head  of  the  opposite  j'arty,  I  tliiiik  you  can 
do  nothing  better  than  to  look  for  help  elsewhere. 

Clim.  No,  no.  I  would  not  have  him  neglect  his  duty 
towards  his  cousin ;  let  his  mind  and  heart  bo  on  the  same 
side. 

Dor.  Since  I  have  your  kind  leave,  I  will  make  bold  to 
defend  myself. 

Uran'.  But  first  of  all  let  us  hear  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Lysidas. 

Lvs.     On  what,  madam  ? 

Urax.     On  '  The  School  for  Wives.' 

Lts.     Ah ! 

Dor.     "What  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

Lts.  I  have  nothing  to  say.  You  know  that  authors 
ought  to  speak  of  one  another's  works  with  great  circum- 
spection.* 

Dor.     Still,  between  ourselves,  tell  us  your  opinion. 

Lts.     AVhatlthink? 

Uran.     Yes,  tell  us  your  opinion  frankly. 

Lys.     I  think  it  very  fine. 

Dor.     Really? 

Lys.  Iveally.  Why  not?  Is  it  not,  in  fact,  the  finest  in 
the  world  ? 

Dor.  IFm,  h'm,  you  are  a  sly  dog,  Mr.  Lysidas  ;  you 
do  not  tell  us  what  you  think. 

Lts.     Yes,  indeed. 

Dor.  I  know  you,  Mr.  Lysidas;  let  us  have  no  dis- 
simulation. 

*  An  allasion  to  Boarsault,  a  poet  without  talent,  who  had  accusr  d 
Mxlil-re  of  Laving  published  a  key  to  '  L'Ecole  des  Femmes.'  Molii  re 
wns  hijjhly  indignant  at  being  thought  capuble  of  such  basencsti. 
Tlie  King  orderf<l  him  to  answer  the  attack,  which  he  did  in 
'  L'lmpromptu."  There  he  actually  gave  the  oamn  of  Boursault  in 
full,  Sc.  iii.  p.  410 
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Lys.     I,  sir  H. 

Dor.  I  see  plainly  that  tlie  praise  you  bestow  upon  that 
piece  is  only  given  out  of  courtesy,  and  that  at  the  bottom 
of  your  heart  you  are  of  the  opinion  of  many  others,  and 
think  it  worthless. 

Lys.     Eh!  eh! 

Dor.     Acknowledge  frankly  that  you  think  it  wretched. 

Lys.     It  is  true  that  connoisseurs  do  not  admire  it. 

Marq.  You  are  caught,  Chevalier,  and  are  paid  for 
your  raillery.     Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Dor.     Laugh  away,  Marquis,  laugh  away. 

Marq.     You  see  that  the  learned  are  on  our  side. 

Dor.  It  is  true  that  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Lysidas  has 
great  weight.  But  he  will  allow  me  not  to  give  up  because 
of  it ;  and,  since  I  am  bold  enough  to  defend  myself  against 
the  opinion  of  this  lady  (pointing  to  Climene)  he  will  not 
take  it  ill  if  I  oppose  his. 

Elis.  What!  you  see  against  you  the  Marquis  and 
Mr.  Lysidas,  and  you  still  dare  to  resist?  Fie,  what 
manners ! 

Clim.  For  my  part,  I  am  perfectly  amazed  that  reason- 
able people  should  take  upon  themselves  to  defend  the 
stupidity  of  this  piece. 

Marq.  Demmit,  madam !  It  is  wretched  stuff  from 
beginning  to  end. 

Dor.  That  is  soon  said,  Marquis.  It  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  cut  the  matter  short  in  that  fashion, 
and  nothing  is  safe  from  the  sovereignty  of  your  deci- 
sions. 

Marq.  Zounds !  Why  all  the  other  actors  who  saw  it 
said  every  possible  harm  of  it. 

Dor.  Ah !  I  have  not  a  word  more  to  say,  Marquis, 
since  the  other  actors  speak  ill  of  it.  Of  course  we  must 
believe  them,  they  are  enlightened  people,  and  have  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  matter.  Nothing  more  can  be 
said  after  this.     I  yield. 

Clim.  Yield  or  not,  all  I  know  is,  that  you  will  never 
persuade  me  to  tolerate  the  immodesty  of  the  play,  any 
more  than  its  unmannerly  satires  against  women. 

Ura-N.  Well,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  be  offended,  and  to  lake  to  myself  anything  that  is 
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found  in  it.  This  kind  of  satire  falls  diiectly  upon  the 
manners  of  tlio  day,  and  only  touthos  us  indirectly.  ^Vhy 
shoxild  we  apply  tc  ourselves  the  odium  of  a  general  censure  ? 
Let  us  rather  profit  by  the  lesson  if  we  can,  without 
seeming  to  understand  that  it  is  aimed  at  us.  We  all 
should  look  at  these  ludicrous  sketches  witliout  annoy- 
ance. '1  hey  are  piiblic  mirrors,  in  wliicli  we  should  never 
allow  that  we  can  see  ourselves.  To  he  ollended,  is  openly 
to  tax  ourselves  with  the  fault  reproved. 

Clim.  As  for  me,  1  do  not  speak  of  these  things  because 
of  the  share  I  maj'  have  in  them.  I  think  my  life  is  such, 
that  I  need  not  dread  to  see  myself  recognised  among  the 
jiortraits  that  are  given  of  women  who  are  not  what  they 
t-hould  be. 

Elis.  Undoubtedly,  madam.  No  one  would  ever  look 
for  you  there.  Your  conduct  is  sufficiently  well  known, 
and  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  nobody  would  think  of 
calling  in  question. 

Uran.  (t)  Climen'e).  Neither  did  I  say  anything  that 
can  apply  to  you  ;  my  words,  like  the  satire  of  the  comedy, 
are  mere  generalities. 

Clim.  1  am  sure  of  it.  But  suppose  we  drop  this 
part  of  the  suliject.  Will  you  tell  me  how  you  can  ex])lain 
the  insults  given  to  our  sex  in  a  certain  part  of  the  play? 
I  must  say  that  I  feel  highly  oH'endod  with  that  insolent 
author  who  dares  t<j  call  us  animah* 

UuAN.  Did  you  not  notice  that  it  is  put  in  the  mouth 
of  a  ridiculous  personage  ? 

Dor.  And  besides,  madam,  do  you  not  know  that  the 
reproaches  lovers  make  to  each  other  never  offend  ?  that  if 
some  are  gentle  and  meek,  others  are  impassioneil  and 
hasty,  and  that  on  such  occasions  the  strangest  words,  and 
at  times  something  beyond  words,  are  taken  as  proofs  of 
atVectitin. 

Elis.  Say  all  you  please,  but  I  could  not  digest  that, 
any  more  than  the  soup  and  cream  tart,  which  Climeno 
mentioned  just  before  you  came. 

.Mau<^.  Oh,  yes,  time,  cream  tart  f  I  had  noticed  it. 
Cream  tart/  How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  reminding 


•  'School  for  Wives,'  Act.  iii.  Sc.  iii. 
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me  of  cream  tart.  Are  there  enough,  apples  in  Normandy* 
for  cream  tart  ?     Cream  tart !  by  Jove !  cream  tart  ! 

Dor.     Well,  what  do  you  mean  with  your  cream  tart  9 

Makq.     Cream  tart.     Chevalier,  cream  tart,  egad  1 

Dor.     But  what? 

Marq.     Cream  tart. 

Uran.     Your  reasons,  give  us  your  reasons. 

Marq.     Cream  tart,  madam. 

Uran.     What  do  you  find  wrong  in  it  ? 

Marq,     I !  Nothing.     Cream  tart. 

Urak.     Oh !  I  give  it  up, 

Elis.  The  Marquis  goes  the  right  way  to  work,  and 
gives  it  you  handsomely.  But  I  wish  Mr.  Lysidas  would 
finish  them  off,  and  supply  them  with  some  of  his  argu- 
ments. 

Lys.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  blaming  anything ;  and 
am  indulgent  enough  with  the  works  of  others.  But, 
without  offending  the  friendship  the  Chevalier  shows  for 
the  author,  one  must  acknowledge  that  such  comedies  are 
not  true  comedies,  and  that  there  exists  a  vast  difference 
between  these  trifles  and  the  beauty  of  serious  pieces.  Yet 
everybody  runs  after  them  nowadays ;  and  although  there 
is  a  frightful  solitude  where  great  works  are  performed, 
the  whole  of  Paris  flocks  to  see  these  follies,  I  assure  you 
that  my  heart  bleeds  to  see  it ;  it  is  a  disgrace  to  France. 

Clim.  It  is  true  that  the  public  taste  is  sadly  corrupted, 
and  that  the  age  is  getting  more  and  more  plebeianized.f 

Elis.  This  word,  plebeianized,  is  exquisite !  Did  you 
invent  it,  madam  ? 

Clim.     Eh ! 

Elis.     I  thought  so. 

Dor,  Then  you  think,  Mr.  Lysidas,  that  cleverneiSs  and 
beauty  are  to  be  found  in  serious  poems  only,  and  that 
comic  pieces  are  trash,  undeserving  of  praise  ? 

Uran.     That  is  not  my  opinion.     Good  tragedy  is  no 


*  Normandy,  where  apples  grow  plentifully.  An  allusion  to  the 
habit  of  throwing  apples  at  bad  actors,  or  when  any  part  of  a  play 
displeased  the  public. 

t  S'encanailler  =  to  keep  low  company.  Another  word  introduced 
»y  the  Precieuses.    Canaille  =  rabble,  mob,  &c. 
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doulit  very  beautiful ;  but  comedy  has  also  its  cliarms,  and 
I  believe  that  the  ono  is  as  difiicult  as  the  other. 

Dor,  Yuu  are  quite  riglit ;  and  as  far  us  ditliculty  goes, 
if  you  were  to  place  it  a  little  mure  on  the  side  of  comedy 
perhaps  you  would  do  well.  For,  in  short,  I  think  that  it  in 
much  easier  to  launch  out  about  noble  sentimcTits,  to  bravs 
fortune  in  ver^e,  to  accuse  destiny  and  reproach  the  gods, 
than  to  enter,  as  one  must  do,  into  the  absui  dities  of  lueu,  and 
to  sliow  on  the  stage  after  a  pleasing  fashion  the  detects  of 
idl  mankind.  When  you  paint  heroes  you  cuJi  do  as  you 
i^ke  ;  the  portraits  are  fancy  portraits,  in  which  no  one 
looks  for  a  reseuibhmce,  you  have  only  to  let  your  imagi- 
nation run  riot,  and  too  often  to  leave  truth  aside  to  reach 
the  mai-^-ellous.  But  when  you  paint  men,  you  must  paint 
after  nature  ;  the  portraits  must  be  likene-^scs,  and  you 
have  not  succeeded  if  people  do  not  recognise  in  them  the 
men  of  the  age.  To  escape  censure  in  seri<ms  pieces,  it 
is  sufficient  to  have  good  sense  and  rounded  periods  ; 
Int  this  is  not  enough  in  the  others  you  must  in  addition 
I:  ivo  humour;  and  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  make  gentlefolk 
Itugh. 

(  LiM.  I  imagine  that  I  may  reckon  myself  among  the 
ir-ntlefolk,  and  yet  I  have  been  unable  to  find  one  word 
in  that  comedy  to  make  me  smile. 

Mahq.     Nor  I  neither,  by  Jove  ! 

Dor.  ^Vs  for  you,  Marquis,  I  do  not  wonder  at  it ;  you 
i   und  no  puns  in  it. 

Lys.  Indeed,  sir.  what  one  finds  there  is  little  better, 
and,  to  my  mind,  all  the  jokes  are  very  insipid. 

Dor.     The  Court  did  not  think  so. 

Lys.     Ah  !  sir!  the  Court  .  .  .  .! 

Dor.  Speak  out,  Mr.  Lysidas.  I  see  that  yon  were 
about  to  say  that  the  Court  is  no  judge  in  such  matters.  For 
it  is  the  usual  refuge  of  you  authors,  when  your  works 
have  had  no  success,  to  accuse  the  injustice  of  the  age,  and 
the  absence  of  discernment  at  Court.  Let  me  tell  you, 
Mr.  Lysidas,  that  courtiers  have  as  good  eyes  as  other 
1  eople;  that  one  can  be  as  clever  in  Venice  point-lace  and 
t  itliers  as  in  a  short  wig  and  little  plain  bands;  that  in 
tLe  judgment  of  the  Court  we  find  the  great  test  of  all 
your  comedies,  and  that  the  secret  of  success  lies  in  study- 

TOL.  L  2  • 
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ing  its  tastes.  I  will  not  quote  the  names  of  all  the  scholars 
uho  are  to  be  found  there,  hut  there  is  no  place  where 
criticism  is  more  just;  for,  from  natural  good  sense  and 
constant  contact  with  people  of  education,  in  it  is  created 
a  kind  of  cleverness  which,  without  comparison,  judges 
"better  of  things  than  all  the  worm-eaten  book-learning  of 
pedants. 

Uran.  And  it  is  quite  certain,  however  little  we  fre- 
quent it,  so  many  things  pass  daily  before  our  eyes,  that 
we  acquire,  as  it  were,  the  habit  of  understand  ing  them  ; 
above  all,  we  discover  the  diiference  between  real  and 
false  wit. 

Dor.  I  acknowledge  that  the  Court  has  here  and  there 
its  ridiculous  people,  and  I  am  the  fii-st  to  wage  war  against 
them.  But,  upon  my  word,  there  are  not  a  few  as  ridicu- 
lous among  those  who  are  clever  by  profession  ;  and  if  the 
marquis  is  brought  on  the  stage,  there  are  good  reasons 
why  the  author  should  be  brought  there  too.  It  would 
methinks  be  a  good  joke  to  see  them  leproduced  there  with 
their  leained  grimaces  and  absurd  subtleties  ;  their  vicious 
habit  of  pestering  people  to  death  wiih  their  works ; 
their  relish  for  praise  ;  their  economy  of  thought ;  their 
trade  in  reputation ;  their  offensive  and  defensive  cliques, 
and  their  skirmishes  and  battles  in  prose  and  verse. 

Lts.  Moliere  is  very  fortunate,  sir,  in  having  so  earnest 
a  patron.  However,  to  return  to  the  question  in  hand, 
whether  the  piece  is  good  or  not,  I  engage  to  show  a 
hundred  glaring  foults  in  it. 

Uran.  It  is  a  strange  thing  in  you  poets,  that  you 
always  condemn  the  plays  which  everybody  runs  after, 
and  only  speak  well  of  those  that  no  one  goes  to  see. 
You  show  for  the  first  an  irreconcilable  hatred,  for  the 
others  an  inconceivable  tenderness. 

Dor.  That  is  because  it  is  generous  to  take  the  part  of 
the  distressed. 

Uran.  But  pray,  Mr.  I-ysidas,  show  us  those  defects 
which  I  have  failed  to  see. 

Lts.  Those  who  have  studied  Aristotle  and  Horace,  see 
at  once,  madam,  that  this  comedy  sins  against  all  the  rules 
of  art. 

Uran.     I   confess  that   I  have  no   acquaintance   with 
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thoso   gentlemen,    nor   do   I    undeibtand    the  "  rules   of 
art." 

Dor.  You  are  nice  people  with  your  "  rules  of  art,"  with 
*vhich  you  puzzle  the  ignorant  and  hourly  deafen  us.  One 
would  think,  to  hear  you  talk,  that  those  rules  of  art  were 
the  grcate^t  myt^teries  in  the  world  ;  and  yet  they  are  only 
a  few  simple  remarks,  which  good  sense  h:is  made  upon 
wliat  may  lessen  the  pleasure  one  derives  from  such  poems. 
The  same  gjod  sense  whicli  once  (iict:ilel  thfui,  easily 
renews  them  at  any  time  without  the  htlp  of  Horace  or 
Aristotle.  1  shonld  like  to  know,  whether  the  greatest 
rule  of  all  ru'es  is  not  to  please,  and  whether  a  piece  which 
lias  gained  that  end  has  not  followed  the  right  road. 
Would  you  peisuade  me  that  the  entire  public  is  deceived 
in  these  matters,  and  will  you  deny  to  each  man  the 
power  of  judging  of  the  pleasure  he  himself  feels? 

Uran.  I  have  remarked  one  thing  in  these  gentlemen  ; 
it  is  always  those  who  speak  most  of  rules  and  who  seem 
to  know  them  best,  who  write  plays  which  nobody  cares 
for. 

Dor.  And  this  shows,  madam,  what  little  weight  we 
ought  to  give  to  their  perplexing  disputes.  For,  in  short, 
if  the  pifcrs  which  are  written  acconling  to  rule  do  not 
please,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  those  which  please  are 
nut  according  to  rule,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the  rules 
are  -wrong.  I  et  us  therefore  despise  all  the  chicanery  by 
which  tliey  would  shackle  the  public  taste,  and  bo  only 
guided  by  the  effect  the  comedy  has  upon  us.  Let  us  yield 
ourselves  heartily  to  whatever  moves  U8  deeply,  and  not 
search  for  reasons  to  mar  our  pleasure. 

Uran.  For.  my  part,  when  I  see  a  play,  my  only 
thought  is  the  interest  it  creates ;  when  I  have  been  much 
imusedwith  it,  I  do  not  inquire  afterwards  whether  I  have 
been  wrong,  and  whether,  according  to  the  rules  of  Aristotle, 
I  ought  not  to  have  laughed. 

Dor.  It  is  just  like  a  man  who  having  found  a  f-aTiO"^ 
to  his  taste,  wishes  to  discover  whether  it  is  good  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  cookery-book. 

Uran.  Exactly  so,  and  I  wonder  at  the  petty  subtleties 
of  coi  t  lin  people  about  things  that  we  ought  and  can  feel  for 
our.-^elves. 

2  c  2 
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Dor.  Yon  are  right,  madam,  to  wonder  at  all  those 
subtle  m3-stifications.  For  after  all,  if  they  are  real,  we  are 
reduced  to  believe  in  ourselves  no  longer.  In  everything 
our  own  senses  will  be  enslaved,  and  even  in  eating  and 
drinking  we  shall  never  have  to  find  anything  good  with- 
out the  permission  of  an  expert. 

Lys,  In  short,  sir,  youi-  argument  is  this  :  '  The  School 
for  Wives '  has  pleased  you,  and  you  do  not  care  whether 
it  be  according  to  rule  or  not,  provided  that  .... 

Dor.  Gently,  Mr.  Lysidas,  I  do  not  grant  you  that.  1 
certainly  say  that  the  art  of  pleasing  is  the  greatest  art  of 
all ;  and  that  as  this  comedy  has  pleased  those  for  whom 
it  was  Avritten,  I  think  it  sufficient,  and  that  we  need  not 
care  for  anything  else.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  maintain 
that  it  is  not  contrary  to  any  of  the  rules  yon  speak  of.  I 
have  read  them,  thank  goodness,  as  well  as  other  men,  and 
I  can  easily  prove  that  on  the  stage  we  have  not,  perhaps, 
a  more  regular  piece  than  this. 

Elis.  Courage,  Mr.  Lysidas,  we  are  lost  if  you  give 
way. 

Lys.  What,  sir  I  we  have  the  protasis,  the  epitasis,  and 
the  p^ipeteia  .... 

Dor.  Oh  !  Mr.  Lysidas,  you  crush  us  with  your  big 
words.  Do  not  show  3'ourself  so  learned,  I  beg  of  you. 
Humanize  jonr  speech,  and  talk  so  as  to  be  understood. 
Do  3  ou  fancy  that  a  Greek  word  gives  more  weight  to  your 
arguments?  and  do  you  not  think  that  it  would  look  just 
as  well  to  say  :  the  exposition  of  the  subject,  as  the  protasis  ;  tJie 
main  action,  as  the  epitasis;  and  the  catastrophe,  as  the 
peripeteia  ? 

Lys.  They  are  terms  of  art  which  it  is  allowable  to  use. 
But,  since  they  oiTend  your  ears,  I  will  express  myself  in 
another  manner,  and  will  beg  of  you  to  answer  plainly 
two  or  three  questions  I  will  ask  you.  Can  one  endure  a 
play  which  sins  against  the  very  name  given  to  theatrical 
pieces  ?  For,  in  short,  the  name  of  dramatic  poem  comes 
from  a  Greek  word  which  means  to  act,  in  order  to  show 
that  the  nature  of  that  kind  of  poem  consists  in  action.  Now 
in  this  comedy  there  is  no  action ;  the  whole  consists  of 
narrations  made  by  Agnes  or  by  Horace, 

Marq.     Ha!  hal  Clievalier. 
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Clim.  a  clever  remark,  and  one  which  touches  the  gist 
of  the  question. 

Lts.  Is  there  anything  less  witty,  or,  to  epeak  more 
correctly,  anything  more  low,  than  some  expressions  at 
which  everybody  laughs,  and  especially  that  of  children  by 
the  ear? 

Cum.     Good. 

Elis.     Ah ! 

Lys.  Is  not  the  scene  of  the  two  servants  within  doors 
of  a  most  tedious  length  and  altogether  silly  ? 

Marq.     It  is  quite  true. 

Clim.     Certainly. 

Elis.     He  is  right. 

Lys.  Does  not  Arnolphe  give  his  money  too  freely  to 
FTorace?  Since  he  is  the  ridiculous  personage  of  the  play, 
whv  make  him  act  like  a  gentleman  ? 

IMarq.     Eight ;  a  very  good  remark. 

Clim.     Admirable ! 

Ei.is.     Excellent ! 

Lys,  Are  not  the  sermon  and  the  maxims  absurd,  and 
do  they  not  outrage  the  reverence  we  owe  to  religion  ? 

Mahq.     "Well  said ! 

Clim.     Rightly  spoken ! 

Elis.     Nothing  can  be  better! 

Ly8.  And  in  bhort,  that  Mr.  de  la  Souche,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  a  person  of  sense,  and  who  seems  so  serious  in 
many  passages,  does  he  not  descend  to  something  too 
comical  and  too  far-fetclied  in  the  fifih  Act,  when  he 
explains  to  Agnes  the  violence  of  his  love  with  that  ex- 
travagant rolling  of  his  eyes,  those  ridiculous  sighs,  and 
tliose  silly  teais  which  make  everybody  laugh? 

Mai:q.     Caj)ital,  by  Jovu  ! 

Clim.     Marvellous! 

Elis.     Bravo!   Mr.  Lysidas! 

Lys.  I  pass  over  a  hundred  thousand  other  things  for 
fear  of  being  tedious. 

Mahq.     r»y  Jove,  Chevalier,  you  have  caught  it. 

Dor.     We  must  see. 

Marq.     You  have  met  with  3* our  match. 

Dor.     Perhaps. 

MAny.     Answer,  answer,  answer,  answer. 
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Dor.     Willingly.     He  ...  . 

Marq.     Come,  come,  answer. 

Dor.     Let  me  do  so.     If  ...  . 

Marq.     By  Jove!  I  defy  you  to  answer. 

Dor.  "  Of  course,  if  you  keep  on  interrupting  me. 

CLiAr.     Pray,  let  us  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 

Dor.  First  of  all,  is  it  true  to  say  that  the  play  is  all 
narration  ?  There  is  a  good  deal  of  action  on  the  st;ige  ;  and 
according  to  the  aiTangement  of  the  subject  the  narrations 
themselves  are  all  action, — since  they  are  innocently  re- 
peated to  the  person  concerned,  who  by  this  means  is 
tlirown  at  every  turn  into  a  confusion  which  amuses  the 
spectators, — and  at  every  fresh  piece  of  information  he 
takes  all  the  measures  in  his  power  to  ward  off  the  mis- 
fortune he  dreads. 

UuAN.  For  my  part,  T  think  that  the  beauty  of  the 
subject  of  'The  School  for  Wives'  consists  in  this  per- 
petual confidence ;  and  what  I  find  most  amusing  is,  that 
a  man  of  sense,  who  is  warn<d  of  everything  by  an  inno- 
cent cieature  with  whom  he  is  in  love,  and  by  a  blun- 
derer who  is  his  rival,  cannot,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
avoid  what  befalls  him. 

]\Iarq.     Non>ense  !  nonsense  I 

Clim.      Wealc  answer. 

Elis.     Wretched  reasons. 

Dor.  As  to  children  by  the  ear,  it  has  no  jest  in  it 
but  as  regards  Arncjlphe,  and  the  author  did  not  intend 
it  as  a  witticism  in  itself,  but  only  as  a  thing  whicli 
characterises  the  man,  and  describes  his  folly  so  much  the 
more,  that  he  repeats  a  trivial  foolish  thing,  that  Agnes 
had  said,  as  the  finest  thing  in  the  world,  and  experience 
from  it  an  immoderate  satisfaction. 

Marq.     "W^orthless  answer. 

Clim.     Does  not  satisfy. 

Klis.     It  means  nothing  at  all. 

Dor.     As  to  the   money  he  gives  so  freely,  not  only 
the  letter  of  the  best  of  his  friends  a  sufficient  security 
him,  but  a  person  may  be  ridiculous  in  certain  things,  and 
commendable  in  others  ;  the  two  things  are  not  incompati- 
ble.   As  for  the  scene  of  Alain  and  Georgette  in  the  house, 
which  certain  people  have  thonght  too  long  and  dull,  it  ia 
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certain  that  it  is  not  there  without  reason  ;  for  as  Arnolphe 
is  victimizeil  during  his  absence  throuji;li  the  simple  inno- 
cence of  Agnes,  in  the  same  way  he  lias  on  his  return  to 
stop  a  long  time  outside  his  door  through  the  innocence  of 
his  servants,  so  thut  he  nmy  he  punished  by  the  very 
things  which  he  thought  would  be  his  greatest  security 

Mauq.     Your  reasons  are  good  for  nothing. 

Clim.     All  that  is  beside  the  maik. 

Elis.     It  is  pitiful. 

Dor.  As  for  the  moral  disconrso,  which  you  call  a 
sermon,  it  is  certain  that  some  truly  religious  people  who 
have  heard  it,  have  not  fmnd  it  what  you  say.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  <hose  expres>ions  of  hell  and  hoUing  caldrons 
are  sufliciently  jn^tifil•d  by  the  extravagance  of  Aniolphe, 
and  the  innocence  of  her  to  whom  he  speaks.  As  to  the  de- 
claration of  love  of  the  fifth  Act.  which  is  said  to  bo  too  far- 
fetched and  too  comical,  I  shoTild  like  to  know  if  it  is  not  a 
satire  upon  all  lovers,  and  if  even  the  most  sensible  and 
serious  people  do  not  on  such  occasions  do  things  .... 

Maui^.  Upon  my  word,  Chevalier,  you  had  better  hold 
your  tongue. 

Dor.  1  will,  if  you  wish  it.  All  the  same,  if  wo  could 
see  ourselves,  when  we  are  very  much  in  love  .... 

Marq.     I  will  not  even  li-ten  to  yon. 

Dor.  Do  as  you  like.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  violence 
of  the  passion  .... 

]\Iarq.  (sings).     La,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

Dor.     What  .... 

Marq.     La,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

Dor.     I  do  not  know  if  ...  . 

Makq.     La,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

Uran.     It  seems  t'>  me  .... 

Marq.     La,  la,  la,  la.  la,  la.  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

UiiAN.  V\'e  have  had  amusing  things  enough  during  our 
discussion.  I  think  we  could  make  a  nice  little  comedy 
out  of  it ;  it  would  not  look  at  all  bad  at  the  end  of  '  The 
School  for  ^Vives.' 

Dor.     You  are  quite  right. 

Marq,     You  would  play  no  brilliant  part  in  it,  by  Jove  ! 

Dor.     Tiiio,  Maiquis. 

Clim.     For  my  part,    I  should  like    to  sec  it  done,  if 
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only  things  could  be  represented  exactly  as  they  took 
place. 

Elis.     And  I  would  lend  my  part  with  all  my  heart. 

Lys.     I  should  not  refuse  mine,  I  think. 

Uran.  Since  it  would  please  everybody,  make  a  memo- 
randum of  it  all,  and  give  it  to  Moliere,  who  is  one  of  your 
friends,  so  that  he  may  make  a  comedy  of  it. 

Clim.  Ho  would  no  doubt  take  good  care  to  do  nothing 
of  the  kind  ;  it  would  not  redound  to  his  honour. 

Uran.  No,  no ;  I  understand  him,  he  caies  nothing 
about  people  finding  fault  with  his  pieces,  so  long  as  they 
all  go  to  see  them. 

Dor.  Yes ;  but  what  end  could  wo  find  for  this  comedy  ? 
For  we  have  neither  marria2;e  nor  catastrophe,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  end  the  disjus.^ion. 

Urax.  We  must  try  and  imagine  some  incident  for  that 
purpose. 

Scene  VIII. — Climene,  Uranie,  Elise,  Dorante,  The 
Marquis,  Lysidas,  Galopin. 

Gal.     Supper  is  on  the  table,  ladies. 

Dor.  Ah !  that  is  exactly  what  we  wanted  for  a  wind- 
ing up  of  the  whole  business,  and  we  could  find  nothing 
more  natural.  They  shall  therefore  dispute  hard  on  both 
sides,  as  we  have  done,  without  anyone  giving  way ;  a 
little  lackey  shall  come  and  say  that  supper  is  ready,  they 
will  rise,  and  everybody  will  go  in  to  supper. 

Uran.  The  comedy  cannot  end  in  a  better  way,  and  we 
fchall  do  well  to  stop  there. 


THE  IMPROMPTU  OF  VERSAILLES. 

(L'IMPEOMPTU  DE  VERSAILLES.) 


'  L'Impromptu  de  Versailles,*  planned,  written,  and  acted  in  a  week, 
was  the  answer  of  Moli^re  to  the  criticisms  of  his  enemies,  rendered 
more  fierce  by  his  'Critique  de  1  Ecole  des  Femmes.'  Louis  XIV 
seems  to  have  told  Moliere  to  revenge  himself  for  their  attacks,  and  tc 
have  placed  the  Coiut  Theatre  at  hia  disposal  expressly  for  tliat 
purpose.  Molibre  no  doubt  diil  not  attach  much  imiwrtanoe  to  this 
brilliant  little  play,  for  it  wus  only  printed  after  his  deatli. 

It  was  acted  on  the  14th  of  October,  1CG3.  The  actors  wore  theii 
asual  dr<^ss,  and  appeared  in  their  own  characters. 


PEHSONS  KEPRESENTED. 

MoLiERE,  a  ridiculous  marquis. 

De  la  Grange,  a  ridiculous  marquis. 

La  Thorilliere,  a  marquis  and  a  bore. 

Du  Croisy,  a  poet. 

Bkecourt,  a  man  of  ranlc. 

Bejart,  attendant  on  the  King. 

Four  other  Attendants. 

Mademoiselle  *  du  Parc,  affected  marcMoness.] 

^  Bejart,  prude. 

„  DE  Brie,  demure  coquette. 

„  MoLiERE,  satirical  wit. 

„  DU  Croisy,  hypocritical  hachhiter. 

„  Herve,  servant  to  the pre'cieuse. 


Scene:  Theatre  in  the  Palace  at  Versailles. 


*  Tho  ftle  of  "Madame"  was  only  used  at  that  time  for  ladk-s  ni 
liable  birth ;  that  of  "  Mademoiselle  "  fur  ladies,  even  when  married, 
of  a  lower  rank  in  life. 

t  These  characters  are  described  iu  greater  detail  at  p.  402, 
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ScEXE  T. — MM.  MoLiKRE,  Brkcourt,  La  Ghaxce,  Du  Cnoisv, 

^MesDEMOISELLES    du     PaRC,     BeJART,    De    BUIH,    MOLIERE, 

Du  C'ROisr,  IIerve. 

MoL.  (alone,  speaJcing  to  his  fellow-actors  xcho  are  behind 
the  scenes).  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen;  wliat  do  you 
mean  by  being  so  long?  Are  you  coming,  or  are 
you  not  ? — Plague  take  them  all !  Ho  !  I  say,  M.  de 
Breoourt ! 

Bre.  (behind  the  scenes).     Yes. 

MoL.     M.  de  la  Grange  ! 

La  Gran,  (behind  the  scenes).     ^V hat  is  it  ? 

i\IoE.     M.  dii  Cioi>y ! 

Du  Cro.  (behind  the  scenes).     "What  do  you  say? 

AIoL.     Mademoiselle  du  Pare  ! 

Mad.  du  Par.  (behind  the  scenes).     "Well? 

MoL.     Mademoiselle  Bejart ! 

]\Iad.  Be.;,  (behind  the  scenes).     What  is  the  matter? 

!MoL.     Mademoiselle  d<-  Brie  ! 

^Iad.  de  Lrie  (lehind  the  scenes).     "What  do  you  want? 

MoL.     Mademoi-selle  du  Croisy  ! 

Mad.  du  Cud.  (behind  the  scenes).  What  is  going  on 
now  ? 

MoL.     Mademoiselle  IIerve? 

Mad.  IIer.  (behind  the  scenes).     Coming,  enraing. 

MoL.  I  think  they  are  dett-rniined  to  drive  mo  crazy  f 
(enter  P>ri';court,  La  Graxue,  Du  Croisy.)  Hang  it  all. 
gentlemen  1  do  you  mean  to  make  me  lose  my  senses  to- 
day ? 

Bi:£.  We  shall  lose  ours  rather  than  you,  for  we  don'J 
know  our  pa  ts;  and  you  persist  in  asking  us  to  play. 
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MoL.  Ah  !  these  actors,  what  awkward  animals  to 
drive  1 

Enter  Mesdemoiselles  Bejart,  Du  Parc,  De  Brie,  Moliere, 
Du  Croisy,  and  Herve. 

Mad.  B^j.  Well  1  here  we  are.  What  do  you  mean 
to  do? 

Mad.  du  Par.     What  have  you  got  in  your  head  ? 

Mad.  de  Brie.     What  is  to  be  done  ? 

MoL.  Take  your  places,  all  of  you,  I  bep^,  since  every- 
body is  dressed  and  ready.  The  King  will  not  come  lor 
a  couple  of  hours,  let  us  therefoie  make  use  of  the  time  to 
rehearse  and  see  how  each  of  us  is  to  act  his  part. 

La  Gran.  But  how  is  any  one  to  play  what  ho  doesn't 
know  ? 

Mad.  du  Par.  As  for  myself,  I  declare  that  I  don't  re- 
member one  single  word  of  my  part. 

Mad.  de  Bkie.  I  am  sure  that  1  shall  have  to  be  prompted 
from  beginning  to  end. 

Mad.  Bej.  As  for  me,  I  shall  hold  my  part  in  my 
hand. 

Mad.  Mol.     So  shall  I. 

Mad.  Herv.  Fortunately  for  me,  I  have  not  much  to 
say. 

Mad.  du  Cro.  Kor  1,  but  all  the  same  I  won't  answer 
for  it  that  I  shan't  break  down. 

Du  Cro.     I'd  give  ten  pistoles  to  be  rid  of  it. 

Bke.  And  I'd  willingly  receive  twenty  lashes  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

MoL,  If  3'ou  think  yourselves  so  badly  off  with  the 
paltry  pai-ts  you  have  to  repeat,  what  would  you  do  if  you 
were  in  my  place  ? 

Mad.  Bej.  You?  You  have  not  much  to  complain  of, 
for  as  you  have  written  the  piece,  you  are  pretty  sure  to 
remember  it. 

MoL.  And  is  a  slip  of  memory  all  I  have  to  fear?  Do 
you  call  it  nothing  for  the  whole  success  of  the  play  to 
rest  upon  me  ?  Do  you  think  it  an  easy  thing  to  bring  out 
something  comical  before  such  an  assembly  as  this ;  to  nn- 
dertake  to  amuse  people  one  must  perforce  respect,  and  who 
only  laugh  when  they  choose  ?     What  author  would  not 
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tremble  wlun  put  to  such  a  test  ?  And  would  it  not  be 
latlicr  my  place  to  say,  that  I  would  give  anything  in  the 
world  to  be  rid  of  it  ? 

Mai».  Bej.  If  it  made  you  tremble,  you  would  be  more 
careful,  and  not  undertake  to  have  a  play  ready  in  a  week, 
as  j^ou  have  done. 

5loL.     How  could  I  help  it  when  a  king  had  ordered  it? 

Mad.  Be;.  How  you  couLl  help  it  ?  Yuu  could  have  given 
h'm  a  respectful  excuse,  founded  upon  the  impossibility 
of  doing  such  a  thing  in  so  short  a  time.  Any  one  else,  in 
your  place,  would  have  been  more  careful  of  his  reputation, 
and  Would  have  taken  good  care  not  to  have  risked  it  as 
you  have  done.  \Vhat  will  you  do,  tell  me,  if  your  play 
does  not  succeed;  and  will  not  your  enemies  take  advan- 
tage of  the  failure,  tliink  you? 

Mad.  de  Biue.  'J'hat  is  true,  you  had  only  to  excuse 
yourself  respectfully  to  the  king,  and  ask  for  a  Utile 
more  time. 

MoL.  Nonsense,  there  is  nothing  kings  like  so  much 
as  ready  obedience,  and  they  will  not  hear  of  obstacles. 
They  will  have  things  ready  when  they  want  them,  and  to 
put  oflf  their  amusement  is  to  destroy  all  the  charm  of  it. 
They  want  pleasures  without  the  trouble  of  waiting  for 
them,  and  the  most  welcome  are  those  that  are  most 
quickly  ready.  We  must  not  consider  ourselves  when  they 
want  anything  from  us — our  business  is  to  please  them; 
and  when  tht-y  command  us,  we  should  bo  only  too  glad  to 
rtspond  quickly  to  their  wishes.  Better  not  succeed  in 
what  is  required  of  us,  than  not  do  it  at  the  proper  time  ; 
and  if  we  have  the  shame  of  having  been  unsuccessful,  at 
least  we  have  the  merit  of  having  at  once  obeyed  their 
commands.  But  let  us  think  of  our  rehearsal,  if  you 
please. 

Mad.  B^j.  What  can  you  expect  of  us,  when  we  don't 
know  our  parts  ? 

MoL.  You  will  know  them,  I  tell  you  ;  and  even  if  you 
do  not  know  them  perfectly,  can  you  not  draw  on  your 
own  imagination,  since  it  is  in  prose,  and  you  know  your 
subject  ? 

JIad.  B^j.    Thank  you  !    Prose  is  even  worse  than  verse. 

Mad.  Mol.     I  know  what  you  ought  to  have  done.     You 
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should  have  written  a  comedy  where  you  would  have  acted 
all  alone. 

MoL.     Hold  your  tongue,  my  wife,  you  talk  foolishlj'. 

Mad.  Mol.  Many  thanks,  my  husband.  That's  always 
the  way  niairiage  changes  people ;  you  wouldn't  have  said 
buch  a  thinu;  to  me  eighteen  months  ago  !  * 

MoL.     I  beg  of  you  to  be  silent. 

Mad.  Mol.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  so  short  a  ceremony 
should  deprive  us  of  all  our  charms,  and  that  a  husband 
and  a  lover  have  such  different  eyes  for  the  same  person. 

Mol.     What  a  flow  of  words  I 

Mad.  Mol.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  I  were  to  write  a 
comedy,  1  should  take  that  for  the  subject.  1  would  jnstifv 
tlie  women,  and  show  how  unfairly  they  are  accused  of 
many  things.  Husbands  should  dread  the  contrast  Ix-tween 
their  rough  manners  and  the  smooth  civility  of  a  lover. 

Mol.  Do  be  quiet.  We  don't  want  to  talk  now,  wo 
have  something  else  to  do. 

Mad.  Bej.  But  since  yov.  were  ordered  f  to  take  for  a 
subject  the  criticisms  that  have  been  made  upon  you,  why 
have  you  not  made  that  Comedy  of  the  Comedians  of  which 
you  told  us  some  time  ago?  There  you  had  your  subject  ready 
made,  and  it  would  have  come  in  capitally.  Considering 
that  they  attempted  to  draw  your  portrait,!  it  was  but  right 
you  should  seize  the  opportunity  ofdoing  the  same  to 
them,  It  might  have  been  called  their  portrait  much  more 
justly  than  what  they  have  done  can  be  called  yours  ;  for  to 
mimic  an  actor  in  a  comic  part  is  not  to  describe  him 
himself,  it  is  only  to  describe  after  him  the  characters  ha 
represents,  and  to  use  the  same  touches  and  the  same 
colours  which  he  is  obliged  to  use  in  the  various  ridiculous 
characters  he  imitates  from  natuie ;  but  to  mimic  an  actor 
in  a  serious  part  is  to  describe  him  by  faults  which  are 

•  Moliere  has  only  been  married  aloout  eigliteen  months.  He  always 
wrote  for  liis  -wife  parts  with  sharp  retorts  and  saymgs,  and  often  the 
part  of  the  coquette  of  the  play. 

t  It  is  evident  that  if  the  King  had  not  ordered  Moliere  to  reply  to 
hii  enemies,  he  would  not  have  said  so  twice  in  this  scene  and  again 
in  tlie  following.    See  p.  40.i. 

*  Boursault  had  written  agahist  M jliere  'The  Painter's  Portrait 
for  thi'  rival  company. 
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entirely  his  own,  since  neitlioi-  the  gesfures,  nor  the 
ridiculous  tones  of  voice  hy  which  he  may  be  recognized, 
form  any  part  of  the  play. 

MoL.  That  is  true,  no  doubt ;  but  I  have  my  reasons 
for  not  doing  it.  Between  ourselves.  I  did  not  think  tliat 
it  was  worth  the  trouble,  and  moreover  it  would  have  re- 
quired more  time  to  work  out  the  idea.  As  their  days  for 
acting  are  the  same  as  ours.*  I  have  haidly  Keen  them  two 
•  r  three  times  since  we  have  been  in  Paris,  and  all  I  have 
caught  of  their  manner  of  acting  is  what  would  strike 
anyone  at  first  sight,  and  I  should  have  to  study  them 
more  closely  for  the  portraits  to  be  much  like  them. 

Mad.  du  Par.  Yet  I  recognised  some  of  those  you 
imitated. 

Mad.  de  Bijie.     I  never  heard  anything  of  this  before. 

MoL.  It  is  an  idea  I  had  in  my  head,  but  I  gave  it  up 
as  a  trivial  joke  which  would  not  have  amused  anybody. 

Mad.  de  Bkie.  You  must  tell  me  a  little  about  it,  since 
you  have  told  others. 

MoL.     We  have  no  time  for  that  now. 

Mad.  de  Brie.     Only  a  few  words. 

MoL.  I  had  thought  of  a  comedy,  in  which  there 
would  have  been  a  poet.  I  should  myself  have  represented 
that  part.  He  would  hive  come  and  offered  a  piece  to  a 
sti  oiling  company  fresh  from  the  provinces.  I  should 
have  made  him  say,  "  Have  you  any  actors  and  actresses 
capable  of  doing  justice  to  a  play,  for  you  see,  my  jday  is 

a  play,  which "  ?     "  Ah  '  sir,"  the  actors  would 

have  answered,  "  we  have  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have 
been  approved  of  wherever  we  have  been."  "  And  who  playa 
the  kings  among  you  ?  "  "  Ileie  is  an  actor  who  sometimes 
takes  the  part."  "  What !  that  well-made  young  fellow?  You 
are  joking,  a  king  must  be  very  fiit,  and  as  large  a.s  four 
prople;  a  king,  thoroughly  well  stuifed  out;  a  king  of 
a  viist  circumference,  and  wlio  can  fill  a  throne  handsomely. f 
A  fine  thing  indeed  to  have  a  king  well  shaped  !  This  is 


*  The  crimedians  of  the  HCtel  de  Bourgngne  acted  like  I\Iolii>rc'8 
ci^miiany,  on  Tuc-daya,  Fridays,  and  Sunduya. 

t  An  allusion  to  MontHeury,  who  was  very  stnnh  ISTontllonry,  to 
avinge  himself,  wrote  a  petition  to  the  King,  and  accuaed  Molicie  of 
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already  a  very  serious  defect ;  but  let  him  repeat  a  dozen 
verses  that  I  may  judge."  Thereupon  the  actor  should  have 
repeated  some  of  the  lines  said  by  the  king  in  'Nicomede' — 

"  Well,  shall  I  say,  Araspus  ?     All  too  well 
Hath  he  served  me,  increasing  this  my  power  . . .  ."* 

as  naturally  as  lie  could.  And  the  poet  should  have  exclaimed, 
"What!  do  you  call  that  reciting  ?  you  are  surely  laughing 
at  me ;  things  should  be  said  with  emphas'S.  Listen  to  me  " 
(he  imitates  Montfleury,  a  comedian  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne). 
"Do  you  see  that  attitude?  Observe  well.  There,  lay 
great  stress  on  the  last  verse.  That  is  what  calls  forth 
approbation,  and  makes  people  applaud  ?"  "  But,  sir,"  would 
have  answered  the  actor,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  a  king 
vho  is  conversing  quietly  with  the  captain  of  his  guards, 
would  talk  a  little  more  like  a  human  being,  and  would 
not  take  this  tone  of  a  madman."  "You  know  nothing 
about  it ;  recite  as  you  do,  and  you  will  see  if  you  get 
any  applause.  But  let  us  hear  a  scene  between  two  lovers." 
Thereupon  an  actor  and  an  actress  should  have  played 
together — say  the  scene  between  Camilla  and  Curiatiua— 

**  Wilt  thou  away,  my  soul  ?  this  fatal  pride 
Can  please  thee,  at  the  cost  of  all  our  bliss  ?  " 

"  Alas !  I  see  too  well,"  (fecf 
as  naturally  as  they  could,  like  the  other.     Then  the  poot 
should  have   exclaimed,    "All  you   do   there  is   absurd; 
listen  to  me,  and  see  how  you  ought  to  repeat  it." 

(Imitating  Mademoiselle  de  Beauchateau,  an  actress  of 
the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.) 
♦*  Wilt  thou  away,  my  soul  ?  this  fatal  pride 
Can  please  thee  at  the  cost  of  all  our  bliss  ?  " 

••  Alas  I  I  see  too  well,"  &c. 
"  Nay,  I  know  thee  better,"  &c. 

having  married  hia  own  daughter.  The  King  only  answorerl  by 
becoming  godfather  of  Moliere's  first-born,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name 
of  Louis. 

*  '  Nicomede,'  a  tragedy  of  Comeille,  Act  ii.  So.  i, 

t  From  '  Horace,'  by  Comeille,  Act  ii.  Sc  v. 
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**  Do  yon  sco  liuw  natural  and  passionate  tliid  is?  A<Iinire 
the  smiling  counten.iuco  slio  maintains  in  tlio  deepest 
affliction.''  This  \vas  the  idea  I  had;  and  the  poet  would 
have  criticisod  all  the  actors  and  actresses  in  the  same 
way. 

Mad.  de  Bbie.  I  think  it  was  a  capital  idea;  and  I 
recognised  some  of  them  by  the  very  first  verse  ;  pray 
go  on. 

MoL.  (imitating  Beauchatean,  a  comedian  of  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne  in  some  lines  of  the  '  Cid.') 

"  Pioiced  to  the  very  heart,"  &c.* 

And  do  you  know  this  man  as  Pompey  in  '  Scrtorins '  (imi- 
tating Hauteroche,  a  comedian  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne). 

*'  The  enmity  which  Hwixt  the  two  parties  reigns, 
Can  ne'er  exclude  thv^  rights  of  honour,"  &c. 

Mad.  de  Bhie.     I  think  I  know  who  that  is. 
MoL.     And  this  one  (imitating  De  Villiers,  a  comedian 
of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne). 

"  Pulybius  is  dead,  my  lord,"  &o. 

Mad.  de  Buie.  Yes,  I  know  who  that  is ;  but  there  are 
a  few  among  them  you  would  find  it  dilBcult  to  mimic. 

MoL.  Not  at  all !  There  isn't  one  of  them  that  could 
not  be  hit  off  somewhere  or  other,  if  I  had  only  stndied 
them  well.  But  you  make  me  lose  precions  time.  Let  us 
think  of  ourselves  and  give  up  all  this  nonsense,  I  pray. 
(to  La  Grange)  Mind  you  are  careful  how  you  act  your 
part  of  the  Marquis  with  me. 

Mad.  Mol.     What !    Marquises  again  1 

MoL.  Yes,  i\IarquiKes  again.  "What  the  deuce  would 
you  have  me  take  fur  an  amusing  character?  The  Marquis, 
nowadays,  is  the  standard  joke  of  the  comedy ;  and  as  in 
all  the  old  plays  there  was  always  a  buffoon  who  made 
the  audience  laugh,  so  now,  in  all  our  pieces,  there  must 
be  a  ridiculous  marquis. 

Mad.  Bej.     Quite  true,  we  could  not  do  without  them. 

•  '  Le  Cid,'  by  Corneille,  Act  i.  Sc.  vii.  '  Sertorius,'  also  by  Corncille, 
Act  iii.  Sc.  L 

VOL.  I.  2d 
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MoL,     For  you  .... 

Mad.  du  Par.  Oh  !  I  shall  play  my  part  wretchedly ; 
and  I  really  don't  know  what  made  you  give  me  this 
affected  character. 

MoL.  There  again  !  just  what  you  said  when  you  were 
asked  to  play  the  part  of  Cliiuene  in  '  The  School  for  Wives 
Criticised,'  and  yet  you  did  wonders,  and  everyone  agreed 
that  it  could  not  have  been  better  played.  Believe  me,  it 
will  be  the  same  this  time,  you  will  play  it  better  than 
you  think. 

Mad.  du  Par.  How  can  that  be,  for  nowhere  can  anyone 
find  a  less  affected  person  than  I  ? 

MoL.  Quite  ti-ue,  but  it  only  shows  what  an  excellent 
Actress  you  are,  since  you  can  so  well  assume  a  character 
opposed  to  your  natural  disposition.  Endeavour  then, 
each  of  you,  to  enter  well  into  the  spirit  of  your  part,  and 
imagine  that  you  really  are  what  you  represent,  (to 
Du  Croisy)  You  play  the  poet,  and  ought  to  realize  the 
character ;  to  affect  that  pedantic  manner  which  is  still 
maintained  in  the  fashionable  world  ;  that  sententious  tone 
of  voice  and  precision  of  pronunciation  -which,  dwelling  on 
every  syllable,  never  misses  one  single  letter  of  the  strictest 
orthography,  (to  Brecourt)  You  play  a  courtier,  as  yoxi 
have  already  done  in  '  The  School  for  Wives  Ci  iticised,'  you 
must  therefore  assume  a  calm  manner,  a  natural  tone  of 
voice,  and  gesticulate  as  little  as  possible,  (to  La  Grange) 
I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you.  (to  Mademoiselle  Be  tart) 
You,  you  represent  one  of  those  women  who,  because  they 
do  not  make  love,  think  everything  else  is  allowed  them ; 
one  of  those  women  who,  proudly  entrenched  behind  their 
prudery,  look  down  with  contempt  on  everyone,  and  think 
that  the  good  qualities  which  shine  in  others  are  of  no 
value  compared  to  a  paltry  honour  for  which  nobody  cares. 
Do  not  lose  sight  of  the  character,  and  omit  none  of  its 
grimaces,  (to  Mademoiselle  de  Brie)  As  for  you,  you  play 
one  of  those  women  who  think  they  are  the  most  virtuous 
pei'sons  in  the  world,  as  long  as  the}'  can  save  appearances  ; 
who  fancy  that  all  the  sin  consists  in  the  scandal  it  occa- 
sions; who  carry  on  a  love-affair  quietly,  as  if  it  were  an 
lionourable  attnclmient,  and  call  by  the  name  of  friendg 
those  whom  others  call  lovers.   Keep  your  part  before  your 
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ej-es.  (Jo  Madbmoisellk  Molieke)  You  play  the  same 
character  as  in  ♦  The  School  for  Wives  Criticised ; '  *  I 
have  no  more  to  say  to  you  than  to  Mademoiselle  du  Pare. 
(^to  Mademoiselle  du  Cuoisv)  As  for  aou,  you  represent 
one  of  those  persons  who  are  sweetly  charitable  to  every- 
one, one  of  those  women  who  give  a  passing  fling  with 
iheir  tongues,  and  would  be  very  soriy  to  have  allowed 
one  of  their  neighbours  to  be  well  spoken  of.  1  think  yon 
will  acquit  j'ourself  very  well  in  this  part,  (to  M^vdemoi- 
SELLE  Herve)  And  you,  you  are  the  maid  of  the  pre'cieuse, 
who  is  always  ].utling  in  her  word  into  the  conversation, 
and  picks  up  her  mistress's  expiessions  as  much  as  she 
tan.  I  tell  you  all  your  parts,  so  that  you  may  impress 
\hem  strongly  on  your  minds.  Let  us  begin  to  rehearse 
item,  and  see  liow  it  will  do.  Ah!  now  there  is  a  bore 
coming — we  only  wanted  that! 


Sa'.xE  II.  —  L.v  Thorilliere,  Molierk,  Br^cgurt,  La 
Gran.jk,  Du  Croisy,  Mesdf.moiselles  du  Parc,  Bejart, 
1)E  Brie,  Molierk,  Da  Croisy,    IIerve. 

La  Thor.     Good  day,  Moliere. 

MoL.     Sir,  your  servant.   (asicZe) Plague  take  the  fellow! 

La  Thor.     And  how  are  you  ? 

]^I.)L.  Quite  well,  at  your  service,  (to  the  actresses) 
Ladies,  do  not .... 

La  Tmor.  I  come  from  a  place  where  I  have  praised 
yon  highly. 

MoL.  I  am  obliged  to  you.  (aside)  Devil  take  you ! 
(to  tlie  actors)  Take  care  that  .... 

La  Tjior.  You  are  going  to  play  a  new  piece  to-day, 
are  you  not  ? 

]\IcL.     Yes,  sir.     (to  the  actresses)  Do  not  forget .... 

La  Thor.     The  King  a.sked  you  to  do  it,  did  he  not  ?f 

MoL.  Yes,  bir.  (to  the  actors)  I  beg  of  you  to  re- 
member .... 


•  Matlftrae  Jloli^re  acted  the  part  of  Eliza  in  '  The  School  for  Wives 
Criticised.' 

t  Hie  note  +,  p.  398. 
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La  Thor.     What  do  you  call  it  ? 

MoL.     Yes,  sir. 

La  Thor.     I  ask  you  what  you  call  it? 

MoL.  Upon  my  word,  I  do  not  know,  (to  the  actresses) 
You  must,  please  .... 

La  Thor.     How  shall  you  be  dressed  ? 

MoL.     As  you  see.     [to  the  actors)  I  pray  you  .... 

La  Thor.     When  do  you  begin  ? 

MoL.  When  the  King  comes,  (aside)  Deuce  take  the 
inquisitive  ass ! 

La  Thor.     When  do  you  think  he  will  come  ? 

MoL.     Deuce  take  me,  if  I  know,  sir. 

La  Thor.     You  do  not  know  .... 

MoL.  Look  you,  sir,  nobody  can  be  more  ignorant  than 
L  I  assure  you  that  I  don't  know  a  word  about  what  you 
ask  me.  (aside)  I  shall  not  be  able  much  longer  to  stand 
the  cool  cross-examination  of  this  M-retched  coxcomb.  He 
doesn't  care  a  bit  whether  I  have  anything  else  to  do  or  not. 

La  Thor.     Ladies,  your  most  obedient. 

MoL.     Ah,  well !    Kow  he  has  gone  to  somebody  else. 

La  Thor.  (to  Mademoiselle  du  Croisy)  You  are  as 
lovely  as  an  angel.  Do  you  both  play  to-day?  (looUng  at 
Mademoiselle  Herve.) 

Mad.  du  Cro.     Yes,  sir. 

La  Thor.  Without  you  the  comedy  would  not  be  worth 
much. 

DiIoL.  (aside,  to  the  actresses)  Can't  you  send  that  man 
away? 

Mad,  de  Brie  (to  La  Thorilliere).  Sir,  we  have  some- 
thing to  rehearse  here  together. 

La  Thor.  'Gad  !  I  don't  want  to  hinder  you ;  you  have 
only  to  go  ou. 

Mad.  de  Brie.     But .... 

La  Thor.  No,  no,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  annoy 
anyone.  I  beg  of  you  to  go  on  with  what  you  have  to  do 
without  minding  me. 

Mad,  de  Brie.     Yes,  but .... 

La  Thor.  I  am  a  man  of  no  ceremony,  I  tell  you,  and 
you  can  rehearse  whatever  you  please. 

Mol.  Sir,  these  ladies  do  not  like  to  tell  you  that  they 
had  rather  have  nobody  here  during  the  rehearsal. 
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La  Thor.     But  wliy  ?     You  need  not  be  afraid  of  me. 
MoL.     It  is  their  custom,  sir.  You  will  be  all  the  better 
pleased  when  you  see  the  play,  for  it  will  be  new  to  you. 
La  Thor,     Then  I  will  go  and  say  that  you  are  ready. 
MoL.     Indeed,  we  are  not,  sir.     I  beg  of  you  not  to  hurry. 

Scene  III. — Moliere,  Br^court,  La  Grange,  Bn  Croisy, 
jMesdemoiselles  do  Parc,  Bejart,  De  Bkie,  Moliere,  Du 
Cboisy,  Herv^. 

Mou  All!  IIow  full  of  impertinent  fools  the  world  is! 
But  now,  cume,  let  us  begin.  First,  then,  imagine  that 
the  scene  is  in  the  King's  antechamber:  for  it  is  a  place 
where  many  amusing  things  happen  every  day.  It  is 
easy  to  introduce  there  all  the  persons  we  like,  and  we 
may  even  find  reasons  to  justify  the  presence  of  the  ladies 
I  bring  in.  The  play  begins  with  the  meeting  of  two 
marquises,  (to  JiA  Graxgk)  Now,  remember  to  come  in  as  I 
told  you,  with  what  is  called  the  fashionable  air,  combing 
your  wig,*  and  humming  a  little  tune  between  your  teeth, 
la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la  la.  Get  out  of  their  way  all  of  you, 
for  two  marquises  must  have  plenty  of  room,  they  are  not 
people  to  be  satisfied  with  a  small  space,  (to  La  Guaxge) 
Now  speak. 

La  Gran.     "  Good  day.  Marquis." 

MoL.  Pooh,  pooh,  this  is  not  the  way  a  marquis  talks. 
You  must  pitch  your  voice  in  a  higher  key  ;  most  of  these 
gentlemen  affect  a  particular  manner  of  speaking  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  ordinary  people.  "  Good  day.  Marquis." 
Begin  again. 

IjA  Gkan.     "Good  day,  i\Iarqnis." 
MoL.     "  Ah  !  M  ti  qiiis,  your  most  obedient.** 
La  Gran.     "  Wliat  are  you  d(jing  there  ?" 
MoL.     '*  'Sdeath  !  you  sio.-     I  am  waiting  for  all  those 
people  to  clear  the  door,  that  I  may  show  niy  face  inside." 
La  Gran.     "By    Jove,  what   a  crowd!     I  shall  take 
Tood  care  not  to   try  and   force  my  way  through,   I  had 
rather  be  one  of  the  last  to  go  in." 

MoL.     "  There  are  a  score  of  people  there  who  have  not 

•  See  Note  J,  p  1C3. 
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tlie  least  cliance  of  getting  in,  and  yet  they  cluster  together 
and  crowd  all  the  approaches." 

La  Gran,  "  Let  us  give  both  our  names  to  the  usher, 
that  he  may  call  us  in." 

MoL.  "  You  may  do  as  you  please,  but  I  have  no  wish 
to  be  played  off  by  Moliere." 

La  Gran.  "  And  yet,  Marquis,  I  think  it  is  you  he 
played  off  in  '  The  School  for  Wives  Criticised.'  " 

MoL.     "  I  ?     Many  thanks,  it  is  you  yourself." 

La  Gran.    "  Ah !  upon  my  word,  you  .  .  .  ." 

MoL.  "  Zounds,  I  think  you  rather  cool  to  give  me  the 
character  that  belongs  to  you." 

La  Gran,  (laughing'),  "  Ah,  ah,  ah  !  how  amusing!" 

MoL.  (laughing).    "Ah,  ah,  ah!  how  absurd !  " 

La  Gran.  "  What !  Will  you  maintain  that  it  is  not 
you  that  is  meant  in  the  character  of  the  Marquis  in  '  The 
(School  for  Wives  Criticised  ?  '  " 

MoL.  "  Of  course  it  is  I.  It's  no  use  your  turning  it  off 
by  a.  joliG —Detestable,  egad!  detestable!  Cream  tart  ! *  It  is 
I,  it  is  I !  of  course  it  is  I !  " 

La  Gran.  "  Yes,  by  Jove  !  it  is  you  ;  you  need  not  jest ; 
and  if  you  lilce,  we  will  lay  a  wager  and  see  which  of 
us  is  right." 

MoL.     "  What  will  you  bet,  then  ?  " 

La  Gran.     "  I  bet  a  hundred  pistoles  that  it  is  you." 

MoL.     "  And  I,  a  hundred  pistoles  that  it  is  you." 

La  Gran.     "Money  down." 

MoL.    "  Money  down.  Ninety  on  Amyntas,  and  ten  cash."' 

La  Gran.     "  JDone." 

MoL.     "  Done." 

La  Gran.     "  Your  money  runs  a  great  risk." 

MoL.     *'  Yours  is  in  great  danger," 

La  Gran.     "  Who  shall  be  umpire?" 

MoL.  (to  Brecourt)  "  Here  is  a  gentleman  who  will 
decide  between  us.     Chevalier  .  .  .  .  " 

r.RE.     "  What  is  it  ?" 

MoL.  How  !  now,  there's  the  other,  taking  the  tone  of 
a  marquis.  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  your  part  requires  that 
you  should  speak  naturally  ? 


•  •  School  for  W  ives  Criticised,'  Scene  vii. 
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BRt.     True,  I  forgot. 

MoL.     Go  on  tlien.     "  Chevalier  .  .  .  ." 

BrI     "What  is  it?" 

MoL,  "Bo  umpire  between  us  on  a  waj^er  we  have 
made." 

But.     "  And  what  is  it  ?  " 

MoL.  "We  are  disputing  who  is  the  Marquis  in 
Muliere's  'School  fur  Wives  Criticised,'  ho  tays  it  is  1, 
and  I  say  it  is  he." 

BiiE.  "  Well,  and  I  say  that  it  is  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  You  are  wrong,  both  of  you,  to  think  of  applyini:; 
those  generalities  to  private  individuals.*  It  is  just  what 
I  heard  IMoIiere  saj-ing  the  other  day  to  some  persons  who 
accused  liim  ns  you  have  just  done.  He  said  that  nothing- 
grieved  liiui  so  much  as  to  see  himself  acctised  of  taking 
otf  a  particular  person  in  tlie  portraits  he  draws  ;  that  liis 
only  object  is  to  paint  the  manners  of  the  time  without 
aiming  at  individuals,  and  that  all  the  characters  he 
introduces  are  imaginary  characters,  lay  figures  so  to  speak, 
which  he  dresses  according  to  his  fancy  to  amuse  the  spec- 
tators. He  would  be  very  sorry,  he  said,  to  have  called 
attention  to  anyone  in  particular;  and  if  anything  was 
capable  of  disgusting  him  ;igainst  writing  comedies,  it  was 
the  reseml'lancL-s  which  people  would  persist  in  finding, 
and  of  which  his  enemies  tried  very  maliciously  to  avail 
themselves,  in  order  to  do  him  an  injury  with  certain  persons 
of  whom  he  had  never  thought.  And,  indeed,  1  think  he  is 
right;  for  why,  piay,  should  people  apply  all  the  words 
and  gestures  to  one  per.-on,  and  get  him  into  difficulties,  by 
saying  everywhere  that  he  takes  off  such  a  one,  when  the-'o 
words  and  gestures  will  apjily  to  a  hundred  people  at  least  .^ 
As  the  business  of  comedy  is  to  represent  in  a  general 
way  all  the  defects  of  men,  and  particularly  those  of  our 
own  age,  it  is  impossihle  for  Moliere  to  draw  true  cha- 
racters without  their  corresponding  to  some  character  or 
otiier  in  the  world;  and  if  he  must  be  accused  of  aiming 
at  all  the  persons  who  are  guilty  of  the  faults  he  descriles, 
he  must  certainly  give  up  writing  comedies." 


Compare  note  on  p.  381. 
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MoL.  "  Upon  my  word,  Chevalier,  you  are  trying  to 
justify  Moliere  and  to  spare  our  friend  here." 

La  GiiAN.  "  Not  at  all.  It  is  you  he  spares,  and  vs^e 
must  find  another  judge." 

MoL.  "  By  all  means.  But  I  say,  Chevalier,  don't  you 
tliink  that  your  Moliere  is  now  very  nearly  exhausted, 
and  that  he  will  find  no  more  subjects  for  .  .  .  ." 

Brk.  "No  more  subjects?  Ali!  my  poor  Marquis,  we 
shall  always  give  him  plenty,  for  in  spite  of  all  he  says 
and  all  he  does,  we  are  scarcely  going  the  way  to  become 
wiser " 

MoL.  Wait  a  moment ;  you  must  be  more  emphatic  with 
this  passage.  Hear  me  say  it : — "  And  that  he  will  find 
no  more  subjects  for  ...."*  "  No  more  subjects  ?  Ah, 
my  poor  Marquis,  we  shall  always  give  him  plenty ;  for, 
in  spite  of  all  he  says,  and  all  he  does,  we  are  scarcely 
going  the  way  to  become  wiser.  Do  you  imagine  that  in 
his  comedies  he  has  exhausted  all  that  is  ridiculous  in 
mankind  ?  and  that,  without  going  farther  than  the 
Court,  there  are  not  still  a  score  of  others  he  has  never 
touched  upon  ?  Are  there  not,  for  example,  those  who  pro- 
fess the  greatest  possible  love  for  their  friends,  but  who 
think  it  the  proper  thing  to  tear  to  pieces  their  character 
when  their  back  is  turned?  Are  there  not  those  servile 
sycophants,  thoae  insipid  flatterers  who  never  season  with 
salt  the  piaises  they  give,  and  whose  blandishments  have 
a  fulsome  sweetness  which  makes  you  feel  sick  ?  Are  there 
not  those  mean  worshippers  of  success,  those  treacherous 
turncoats,  who  praise  you  in  prosperity  and  abuse  you  in  ad- 
veisity  ?  Are  there  not  those  who  are  always  discontented 
with  the  Court,  those  useless  parasites,  those  troublesome 
beggars,  those  people,  in  short,  who  can  only  reckon  their 
iui]iorf unities  as  services,  and  who  expect  to  be  rewarded 
for  having  besieged  the  King  for  ten  years  running?  Are 
there  not  those  who  have  for  everybody  the  same  soft  greet- 
ing, who  scatter  their  civilities  right  and  left,  and  run  to 
meet  everybody  with  the  same  salutations,  the  same  pro- 
fessions of  friendship  ?     '  Sir,  your  very  obedient.     I  am 

•  jMoliere  cleverly  takes  np  his  own  defence  himself,  and  theiibj 
fi.\ca  the  attcuaou  of  his  hearers. 
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entirely  at  your  service,  sir.'  '  My  dear  sir,  consider  mo 
wholly  yours.'  '  Eeckon  me,  sir,  amongst  your  warmest 
friends,'  '  Sir,  I  am  delighted  to  shako  your  hand.'  '  Ah, 
sir,  I  did  not  see  you.'  '  Kindly  show  me  how  I  can  he  of 
use  to  you,  and  bo  persuaded  that  I  am  entirely  at  your 
disposal.'  '  Of  all  others,  you  are  the  man  I  esteem  most.' 
'  There  is  nobody  I  honour  as  I  do  you.'  '  I  beg  of  yoii, 
believe  it.'  '  Do  not  doxibt  it,  I  beseech  you.'  '  Your  servant.' 

'Your   very   humble    servant.' Believe   me,    jNIarquis, 

Moliere  will  always  have  more  subjects  than  ho  can  wish 
for,  and  all  he  lias  already  done  is  but  a  tiifle  in  com- 
parison of  what  still  remains  fur  him  to  do."  You  must 
say  it  somewhat  in  that  style. 

BuE.     'J'hat's  enough.     I  see. 

MoL.     Go  on. 

Bre,     "  Here  come  Climene  and  Elise." 

MoL.  (to  Mesi)i:moisi:lles  Du  Parc  and  Moliere).  Upon 
that,  you  both  como  up.  (to  Mademoiselle  du  Parc)  And 
mind  you  are  very  ceremonious  and  fussy,  and  that  yon 
strut  about  properly.  It  will  be  rather  hard  for  yon,  but 
what  is  to  be  done?  One  must  sometimes  do  violence  to 
oneself. 

Mad.  Mol.  "Ah,  madam,  I  recognised  you  a  long  way 
oft';  I  knew  by  your  bearing  that  it  cuuid  be  no  ouo 
buf  you." 

Mad.  du  Par.  "Yes,  indeed,  I  am  here  waiting  for  a 
man  to  come  out  with  whom  I  have  a  little  business  to 
an-ange." 

Mad.  Mol.     "  It  is  just  the  same  with  me." 

Mol.  Ladies,  the.^o  boxes  will  serve  you  for  arm- 
cluiirs. 

Mad.  du  Par.     "  Pray  bo  seated,  madam." 

Mad.  Mol.     "  Madam,  after  you." 

Mol.  Very  good.  After  iliese  little  dumb  ceremonies, 
you  will  each  take  a  scat  and  speak  sitting,  except  tho 
Marquises,  who  must  sometimes  get  up  and  .somelinies 
bit  dwwn  in  accordance  with  their  natural  restlessness. 
"Gad,  Chevalier,  you  ought  tu  administer  some  pliysio 
to  your  canions." 

Bi;e.     ")Vhy?" 

Moi .     "  They  don't  look  well." 
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l>i;E.     "  Your  wit's  humLle  servant." 

Mad.  Mol.  "  Ah !  my  dear  madam,  how  brilliantly' 
white  your  complexion  is,  and  how  marvellously  red  your 
lips  are." 

Mad.  du  Par.  "  Ah !  what  are  you  saying,  madam  ?  1 
entreat  of  you  not  to  look  at  me,  I  am  to  the  last  degree 
frightful  to-day." 

Mad.  Mol.  "  I  beseech  you,  dear  madam,  to  raise  your 
hood  a  little." 

Mad.  du  Par.  "  Fie,  I  am  frightful,  I  tell  you,  and  quite 
dread  the  sight  of  my  own  face." 

Mad.  Mol.     "  You  are  so  beautiful." 

Mad.  du  Par.     "  Oh  dear  no !  " 

Mad.  ]\Iol.     "  Show  yourself,  I  beg." 

]\Iad.  du  Par.     "  Oh,  pray  do  not  ask  me." 

Mad.  Mol.     "I  entreat  you." 

Mad.  du  Par.     "  No,  no." 

Mad.  Mol.     ':  But  you  must." 

Mad.  du  Par.     "  You  quite  di;,tress  me." 

Mad.  Mol.     "  Only  one  moment." 

Mad.  du  Par.     "  Ah ! " 

Mad.  Mol.  "  You  must,  indeed,  show  y.;urself ;  we  can- 
not exist  without  seeing  you." 

Mad.  du  Par.  "  Heavens  !  What  a  strange  person  you 
are  !  and  how  desperately  you  follow  up  what  you  set 
your  mind  upon  !  " 

Mad.  Mol.  "  Ah !  madam,  I  assure  you  that  you  need 
not  dread  the  broad  daylight.  Fancy,  now,  those  wicked 
people  who  swore  that  you  use  paint!  I  promise  you 
I  shall  contradict  them  next  time." 

Mad.  du  Par.  "  Alas !  I  do  not  even  know  what  u>ing 
paint  means !     But  where  are  those  ladies  going  ?  " 

]\[ad.  dk  Brie.  "  I  hope  you  will  allow  us,  ladies,  to  give 
you  the  best  news  I  have  heard  for  many  a  long  day. 
Here  is  Mr.  Lysidas,  who  has  just  told  us  that  there  is  a 
play  made  against  Moliere  which  the  Grand  Company  are 
going  to  act," 

MoL,  "  It  is  tnie ;  they  wished  to  read  it  to  me.  Tt 
is  a  certain  Br  ...  .  Brou  ....  Brossaut  who  has  writtt-n 

it." 

Du  Crois.     "  It  is  announced  under  the  name  of  Bmir. 
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eault  ;*  but  the  truth  is,  a  great  many  people  have  con- 
tributtd  to  the  piece,  and  we  expect  a  great  success.  An 
all  the  authors  and  actors  look  upon  Moliere  as  theii 
greatest  enemy,  we  have  all  united  ai;;ainst  him  to  injure 
him  if  we  can.  Each  of  us  has  added  a  stroke  to  his 
portrait,  but  we  have  taken  good  cave  not  to  put  our 
names;  be  would  have  been  only  too  proud  to  have 
Kuccumbed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  under  the  united 
efforts  of  all  Paniassus.  To  make  his  defeat  appear  more 
ignoraininns,  we  have  purposely  chosen  an  author  with- 
out reputation." 

Mad.  itu  Par.  "For  my  part  I  must  say  that  I  am 
delighted." 

Moi..  "  So  am  I,  by  Jove,  so  am  I ;  the  jester  shall  be 
sat  upon  in  his  turn;  he  shall  have  a  rap  over  the 
knuckles,  by  Jove." 

Mad.  du  Par.  "  It  will  teach  him  to  satirize  everything. 
What !  this  impertinent  fellow  will  not  even  allow  that 
women  have  wit?  He  condemns  all  our  noble  expressions, 
and  pretends  that  we  should  alwaxs  talk  in  a  mutter  of 
fact  manner  ?  " 

Mao.  !  E  Brie.  "Language  is  nothing;  but  to  think 
that  he  cen>ures  all  our  attachments,  however  innocent 
Ihey  may  be;  and  that,  according  to  his  way  of  thinking, 
it  is  a  crime  to  have  beauty." 

Mad.  du  Cro.  "  It  is  truly  monstrous.  There  is  not  a 
T/oman  now  who  is  not  driven  to  despair.  Why  does  ho 
not  leave  our  husbands  in  peace?  \Vliat  business  is  it  of 
his  to  make  them  notice  things  of  which  they  never 
dreamt  bef ire?" 

Mad.  Uej.  "All  that  is  hardly  worth  troubling  oneself 
about;  but  the  wicked  jester  even  .^atirizs  viituous 
women,  and  calls  them  respectable  she-devils."  f 

Mad.  Mol.  "  lie  is  an  insolent  fellow,  and  it  serves  him 
right  if  ho  is  punished." 

Dc  Cro.  "This  comedy,  madam,  will  rcrpiire  support, 
and  the  actors  of  the  Hotel  .  .  .  ." 


•  This  is  the  only  play  in  which  Moliere  attacks  anyone  by  name, 
lie  hnd  g(K><l  cause  for  so  doing.     See  pp.  41.'),  416. 
t  'The  Boliool  for  Wives  Criticised,'  Act  ii.  So.  viii. 
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Mad.  du  Par.  "  Good  gracious !  Let  them  be  under  no 
apprehension ;   I  will  answer  for  its  success  with  my  life." 

Mad.  Mol.  "You  are  quite  right.  Too  many  people 
are  interested  in  finding  the  pla}^  good.  I  ask  you  if  all 
those  who  think  themselves  satirized  by  Moliere  will  not 
seize  this  opportunity  of  avenging  themselves  on  him  by 
applauding  the  play," 

Bre.  (ironically).  "  Certainly  ;  and  for  me,  I  can  answer 
for  twelve  marquises,  six  precieuses,  twenty  coquettes,  and 
thirty  badly-used  husbands  who  will  not  fail  to  applaud 
heartily." 

JVIad.  Mol.  "  Indeed  ?  Wliy  should  he  go  and  offend  all 
those  people ;  and  particularly  the  husbands,  who  are  the 
most  inofiensive  creatures  in  the  world?" 

MoL.  "  By  Jove  !  I  am  told  that  he  will  have  it  hot, 
he  and  his  plays ;  and  that  the  comedians  and  the  authors, 
from  the  triton  to  the  minnow,  are  in  a  deuce  of  a  rage 
against  him." 

Mad.  Mol.  "  It  will  serve  him  right.  "Why  does  he 
write  wicked  pieces  which  all  Paris  goes  to  see,  and  in 
which  he  describes  people  so  faithfully  that  everybody 
knows  who  they  are.  W  by  does  he  not  write  plays  like 
those  of  Mr.  Lysidas?  he  would  have  nobody  against  him 
then,  and  all  the  authors  would  speak  well  of  them.  It  is 
true  that  such  plays  do  not  attract  those  great  crowds 
of  people;  but  in  return  they  are  always  well  written, 
nobody  says  a  word  against  them,  and  all  iho^e  who  go 
to  hear  them  are  extremely  desirous  of  thinking  them 
good." 

Du  Ci;o.  "  It  is  perfectly  true  that  I  have  the  comfort 
of  making  myself  no  enemies,  and  that  all  my  works  have 
the  approbation  of  the  learned." 

Mad.  Mol.  "  You  are  quite  right  to  be  satisfied  with 
yourself;  it  is  better  than  if  you  had  aU  the  applause  of 
the  public  and  all  the  money  which  can  be  got  by 
Moliere's  pieces.  What  do  you  care  whether  people  come 
to  your  plays,  as  long  as  they  are  approved  by  your  friends 
the  authors." 

La  Gran.  "  But  when  is  the  '  Painter's  Portrait '  to  be 
played?" 

Du  Cro.     "  I  don't  know ;  but  I  look   forward  to  the 
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time  when,  seated  on  the  fkst  ruw,  I  can  cry  out  fine, 
very  fine  I  " 

MoL.     "  And  I  too,  bj  Jove  !  " 

La  Gran.     "  So  do  I,  as  1  hope  to  be  saved." 

Mad.  du  Par.  "  For  my  part,  I  shall  not  fail  to  show 
myself  there,  and  I  promise  a  sform  of  applause  which 
bhall  put  to  flight  all  adverse  opinions.  Tlie  least  thing 
we  ought  to  do  is  to  lend  a  helping  hand  of  praise  to  the 
avenger  of  our  interests." 

Mad.  3Iol.  "Well  said!" 

I\1ai).  iiE  Brie.     "  Yes,  it  is  what  we  must  all  do." 

Mad.  Bej.     "  Certainly." 

Mad.  ru  Cro.     "  Undoubtedly." 

Mad.  Her.     "  No  quarter  to  this  critic  of  our  people." 

MoL.  "Upon  my  word,  friend  Chevalier,  your  Moliere 
will  have  to  hide  himself." 

Bre.  "  Moliere  hide  himself !  Nonsense!  I  tell  you. 
^^larquis,  that  ho  intends  to  take  a  seat  on  the  stage  and 
laugh  with  everybody  elae  at  the  portrait  they  have 
dra\\Ti  of  him."* 

MoL.  "  It  will  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  bis  mouth  that 
he  will  laugh." 

Br£.  "  Kubbish  !  he  may  find  there  more  cause  to  laugh 
than  you  think  of.  I  have  seen  the  play,  and  as  all  that  there 
is  amusing  in  it,  is  really  taken  from  IMolieie,  the  pleasure 
that  it  may  give  to  others  is  not  likely  to  be  very  unplea- 
.<^ant  to  him.  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  the  passages  in 
which  they  try  to  blacken  his  character  are  approved  of 
by  anybody.  As  to  the  people  whom  they  have  tried  to 
Ket  against  him,  because,  for.sooth,  it  is  said  his  portraits 
are  too  true — not  only  is  it  showing  very  bad  taste,  but  I 
cannot  conceive  anything  more  ridiculous  and  ill-judged 
than  to  reproach  a  dramatic  author  with  depcribing  men 
too  well." 

La  Gran.  "  Tlie  actors  told  me  that  they  expect  he 
will  answer  it,  and  that  then  .  .  .  ." 

Bke.     "  That  he  will  answer  it !  Upon  my  word  I  should 

•  Jlolicrc  went  to  see  '  The  Painter's  Portrait,'  and  took  a  seat  on 
tlie  stage  near  the  actors  ('  The  Bores,'  Pc.  i.)  Hie  appearance  created 
great  commotion,  afi  may  be  easily  imagined. 
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think  him  a  great  fool  if  he  took  the  trouble  of  answer- 
ing all  their  abuse.  Everyone  knows  well  enough  what 
motive  urges  them  on,  and  the  bef^t  answer  he  can 
give  them  is  a  comedy  that  will  succeed  like  the  others. 
That  is  the  true  way  of  being  revenged  on  t)iem ;  and, 
from  what  I  know  of  them,  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  a  new 
jiiece  which  will  take  away  all  their  audience  will  vex 
them  much  more  than  all  the  satires  that  can  be  written 
on  their  persons." 

MoL.     "  But,  Clievalier " 

Mad.  Bej.  Just  alhiw  me  to  inteiTupt  the  rehearsal  for 
one  moment,  {to  Moliere)  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  think? 
If  I  were  in  your  place,  I  should  have  done  things  veiy 
diiferently.  Everybody  expects  a  vigorous  answer  from 
you  ;  and,  from  what  I  have  been  told  of  the  manner  in 
which  you  were  treated  in  that  comedy,  you  had  a  right 
to  say  anything  against  those  actors,  and  you  ought  not  to 
spare  one  of  them. 

]\IoL.  I  feel  vexed  to  hear  you  speak  thus.  But  it  is 
always  the  way  with  you  women.  You  want  me  to  fire 
up  at  once  against  them,  and,  following  their  example, 
to  indulge  in  all  kinds  of  abuse  and  insult.  Much  honour, 
truly,  I  should  get  by  it,  and  much  annoyance  I  should 
give  them !  Did  they  not  prepare  themselves  for  that, 
and  when  they  were  discussing  if  they  should  play  '  The 
Painter's  Portrait,'  and  were  hesitating  for  fear  I  should 
answer  it,  did  not  some  one  exclaim,  "  Let  him  abuse  us 
as  much  as  he  pleases,  provided  we  get  money  !  "  "Was  not 
that  the  mark  of  a  soul  very  sensitive  to  shame,  and  would 
it  not,  forsooth,  be  a  fine  sort  of  revenge  in  me  to  give  them 
what  they  long  to  receive  ! 

Mad.  de  Bpje.  They  complained  very  much  of  three  or 
four  words  which  you  said  of  them  in  '  The  School  foi 
Wives  Criticised,'  and  '  The  Affected  Ladies.' 

MoL.  Yes,  truly  those  words  are  very  offensive,  and 
they  have  indeed  gi-eat  reason  for  quoting  them  !  Nonsense, 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  greatest  harm  I  have 
done  them  is,  that  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  give 
more  pleasure  than  they  wished,  and  the  whole  of  their 
conduct  since  we  came  to  Paris  has  only  too  clearly  shown 
what  ails  them.     Let  them  do. what  they  please;  all  tliey 
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imagine  against  me  is  of  very  little  consequence  to  me. 
They  criticise  my  plays,  so  much  the  better!  Heaven 
preserve  me  from  making  some  they  would  not  criticise ; 
it  would  Le  a  bad  day's  work  for  mo. 

Map.  de  Brie.  Still,  it  is  not  very  pleasant  to  sec  one's 
works  picked  to  V'ieces. 

MoL,  And  what  does  it  matter  to  me?  Have  I  not 
obtained  all  I  wished  for  my  comedy,  since  it  has  had 
the  good  fortune  of  pleading  the  high-born  pcr.-ons  I  par- 
ticularly strive  to  ]ik-aso  ?  Have  I  not  cause  to  be  satis- 
fied with  its  iiite,  and  do  not  all  their  censures  cme  too 
late?  ^\hat  has  its  success  to  do  with  mo  now?  If 
people  attack  a  successful  play,  do  they  not  attack  the 
judgment  of  all  those  who  have  approved  of  it,  rather 
than  the  skill  of  him  who  wrote  it? 

Mad.  de  P^iue.  All  the  same,  I  should  have  played  off 
that  little  sciibbler,  who  is  conceited  enough  to  write 
against  people  who  do  not  trouble  their  heads  about  him. 

MoL.  You  are  perfectly  absurd.  AVhat  a  fine  subject 
to  amuse  the  Court,  Mr.  Bairsault  would  be!  I  should 
veiy  much  like  to  know  in  what  possible  way  one  could 
make  an  amusing  personage  of  him ;  and  whether,  if 
he  were  represented  on  the  stage,  he  would  be  foitunate 
enough  to  make  people  laugh.  To  ridicule  him  before 
such  an  august  assembly  would  be  doing  him  too  much 
honour;  there  is  nothing  he  would  like  better,  and  he 
attacks  me  without  a  cause,  simply  in  some  way  or  other 
to  attract  attention  to  himself.  lie  is  a  man  who  has 
nothing  to  lose,  and  the  actors  have  set  him  on  me  iu 
order  to  engage  me  in  a  foulish  quarrel,  and  to  prevent  me, 
by  so  doing,  from  Avriting  other  works  I  have  in  hand ; 
and  you  are  all  simple  enough  to  fall  into  this  snare! 
But  I  shall  make  a  public  declaration  about  it.  I  do  not 
mean  to  make  any  answer  to  all  their  criticisms  and 
ciiunter-critioisms.  Let  them  s<ay  all  that  is  bad  against  my 
comedies  ;  I  am  quite  willing.  Let  them  take  my  plays  after 
me,  turn  them  inside  out  like  an  old  coat,  bring  them  on 
their  stage  and  try  to  profit  by  any  amusing  thing  that 
may  be  f<miid  in  them,  and  by  a  little  of  my  good  fuitune; 
I  give  them  leave,  they  have  need  of  it,  and  I  should  bo 
very  glad  to   help  them  to  find  a  living,  provided   they 
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can  be  satisfied  with  what  I  can  decently  grant  them. 
But  courtesy  has  its  limits,  there  are  things  which  can 
amuse  neither  spectators  nor  him  of  whom  they  are 
spoken.  I  freely  leave  to  them  my  works,  my  face,  my 
attitudes,  my  words,  the  tone  of  my  voice,  and  my  stylo 
of  reciting,  to  do  and  say  whatever  they  will,  if  they  can 
derive  any  profit  from  them.  I  do  not  object  to  any  of 
these  things,  and  I  shall  be  charmed  if  the  public  is 
pleased  by  them  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  while  I  give  up  all 
that  to  them,  they  ought  to  do  me  the  favour  to  leave  me 
the  rest,  and  not  to  touch  on  such  subjects  as  those  which 
T  hear  they  introduce  into  their  comedies.*  This  is  what 
I  would  politely  request  of  that  honourable  gentleman 
who  undertakes  to  write  for  them;  and  this,  and  no  other 
answer  but  this,  will  they  have  from  me. 

Mad.  Bej.     But  still .... 

MoL.  But  still,  you  will  make  me  lose  my  head.  Let 
ns  give  up  all  talk  on  this  subject.  We  are  wasting  our 
time  making  speeches,  instead  of  rehearsing  our  comedy. 
"Where  did  we  leave  off?     I  do  not  remember. 

Mad.  de  Brie.     You  were  at  that  passage  .... 

MoL.  0  good  Heavens  !  what  noise  is  that?  it  is  fov 
certain  the  King  who  is  coming,  and  I  see  that  we  have 
not  time  to  go  through  the  whole  of  it.  How  very  foolish 
we  were  to  throw  our  time  away !  Now  then,  try  all  you 
can  and  do  your  best  for  what  remains. 

Mad.  Bej.  Upon  my  word  I  am  quite  frightened,  and 
ik  is  impossible  for  me  to  play  my  part  if  I  have  not 
rehearsed  it  all. 

Mol.     What !  you  can't  play  your  part  ? 

Mad.  Bej.     Indeed  I  can't. 

Mad.  du  Par.     Nor  can  L 

Mad.  de  Brie.     Nor  I, 

Mad.  Mol.     Nor  I. 

Mad,  Her.     Nor  I. 

IMad.  du  Cro.    Nor  I. 

MoL.  What  on  earth  are  you  about  ?  Surely  you  are 
laughing  at  me ! 

•  'Le  Portrait  dn  Peintre,'  by  Boursault ;  '  L'Impromptu  de  I'Hotel 
de  Conde','  by  Montfleury ;  and  '  La  Vengeance  des  Marquis,'  by 
de  Vise,  all  contained  personal  attacks  against  Moliere  and  his  wife. 
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Scene  IV. — B6jart,  Molieue,  La  Ghance,  Du  Croisy, 
MiJSDE.MOisELLEs  Du  Parc,  Bejaut,  De  Buie,  Molieke, 
Du  Croisy,  Herv6. 

Bej,  Gentlemen,  I  come  to  toll  you  that  the  King  ban 
arrived,  and  that  he  is  waiting  for  you  to  begin. 

MoL.  Ah!  sir,  you  see  me  in  the  greatest  distrcs.s;  I 
am  almost  distracted.  These  ladies  are  frightened,  and 
say  that  they  must  rehearse  the  ^vhole  of  their  parts  befor.; 
they  begin.  We  beg  tlie  favour  of  a  few  more  moments. 
The  King  is  kind,  and  he  knows  that  the  piece  was  got  up 
in  a  great  hurrj-.  (^Exit  Be/art.) 

Scene  V. — Moliere,  La  Grange,  Du  Croisy,  Mesdemoisem.e^? 
Du  Parc,  Bejart,  De  Brie,  Moliere,  Du  Croisy,  Herve. 

MoL.  I  beg  of  you,  take  courage ;  try  to  recove? 
yourselves,  I  entreat  you. 

Mad.  du  Par.     You  should  go  and  excuse  yourself. 
MoL.     What  do  you  mean  by  excusing  myself? 

Scene  YI. — Moliere,  La  Grange,  Du  Croisy,  MESDKMorsELi.rs 
Du  Parc,  Bejart,  De  Bkie,  Moliere,  Du  Ckoisy,  HEitvE. 
an  ArrENDANP.* 

Att.     Gentlemen,  do  begin. 

MoL.  In  a  moment,  sir.  {to  his  fdloio-adors)  I  believe 
tliat  I  shall  lose  my  senses  in  this  business,  and  .... 

Scene  VII.  —  Moliere,  La  Grange,  Du  Croisy,  Mespe- 
MOisELLEs  Du  Parc,  Bejart,  De  Brie,  Moliere,  Du 
Croisy,  IIervi^,  a  second  Attendant. 

Att.     Gentlemen,  do  begin. 

MoL.  In  a  moment,  sir.  {to  his  felloxc-adors)  "NYhat! 
would  you  have  me  .... 

•  Faire  le  neretsaire,  or  (rancher  du  necesmire,  means  to  occupy  ont- 
Ktlf  with  other  rKoj>lL'tf  business  'Bee  '  Lts  Faclioux,  Act  i.,  Sc.  i.),  aiwi 
this  is  perhaps  tlie  meaiiiiifj.  But  I  have  trant^latctl  here  «n  necessaire 
1  y  "Attendiint,"  as  Bejurt  is  evidently  sent  by  the  King,  and  yet  in  the 
1  st  of  persona'^es  is  desrrihed  ne  the  actor  oui /a  i<  le  neiesHiire.  ]\Ior.'- 
over,  neceggaire  in  the  lang^uai;e  of  the  I'recieuses  was  a  tenant 
'  Les  rre'cieuBca  Ridicuke,*  iSc.  vii.). 

VOX    r  2   K 
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Scene  VIII.  —  Moliere,  La  Grange,  Du  Croisy,  Mes- 
DEMOisELLEs  Du  Parc,  Bejart,  De  Brie,  Moliere,  Du 
Croisy,  Herve,  a  third  Attendant. 

Att.     Gentlemen,  do  begin. 

MoL.  Yes,  sir,  we  will  begin  directly,  (to  his  fellow- 
actors)  Ah !  how  officious  those  people  are,  and  how 
many  come  to  bid  us  begin  when  the  King  did  not  order 
them ! 

Scene  IX.  —  Moliere,  La  Grange,  Du  Croisy,  Mes- 
demoiselles  Du  Parc,  Bejart,  De  Brie,  Moliere,  Du 
Croisy,  Herve,  a  fourth  Attendant. 

Att.     Gentlemen,  do  begin. 

MoL.  Quite  ready,  sir.  (to  his  fellow-actors)  What ! 
shall  I  have  the  .... 

Scene  X. — Bejaut,  Moliere,  La  Grange,  Du  Croisy, 
Mesdemoiselles  Du  Parc,  Bejart,  De  Brie,  Moliere, 
Du  Croisy,  Herve. 

MoL.  Sir,  you  are  coming  to  tell  us  to  begin,  I  know ; 
but  .... 

Bej.  No,  gentlemen,  I  only  come  to  tell  you  that  the 
King,  having  been  informed  of  the  difficulty  you  are  in, 
is  graciously  pleased  to  put  off  hearing  your  new  comed;^- 
to  another  time,  and  will  be  satisfied  to-day  with  whatever 
you  can  give  him. 

MoL.  Ah !  sir,  you  give  me  new  life.  The  King  be- 
stows on  us  the  greatest  favour  in  the  world  by  giving  us 
time  for  what  he  desired ;  we  will  all  go  and  thank  him 
for  the  extreme  goodness  he  displays  towards  us. 
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Note  1. 

The  Bores,  Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

Piquet  19  played  somewhat  differently  now  from  what  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Moliere.  In  his  day  the  sixes  were  loft  in  the  pack,  which 
consisted  of  thirty  six  cards.  There  were  twelve  cards  in  the  stock, 
of  which  the  elder  hand  might  take  eight,  the  younger  four.  It 
appears  that  the  elder  hand  only  took  six,  which  is  somewhat  re- 
markable, as  his  cards  must  have  been  very  bad  to  cause  him  to  pro- 
pose a  fresh  deal.  But  it  might  easily  be  that  St.  Bouvain's  hand 
consisted  of  a  sixi^me  minor  iu  diamonds,  and  rubbish  in  other  suits, 
and  that  his  only  chance  was  to  keep  the  sixicme,  and  to  take  in  very 
fortunately.  Thus,  if  he  takes  in  ace  of  diamonds,  ace,  king,  knave, 
and  a  small  spade,  and  six  of  hearts,  he  has  point  and  sixieme  good 
for  twenty-three,  and  plays  ace,  knave,  ten  of  diamonds,  making 
twenty-six.  The  cards  below  a  ten  do  not  count  in  play  in  this  hand 
(though  this  rule  is  not  universal),  consequently  the  remaining 
diamonds  would  make  tricks,  but  would  not  add  to  St.  Bouvain's  score. 
6t.  Bouvain  then  plays  his  four  spades,  three  of  which  are  counting 
cards  ;  this  makes  him  twenty-nine,  and  he  still  wants  one  of  a  pique, 
as  his  remaining  card  is  a  non-counting  canl.  But  Alcippe,  who  haa 
to  keep  one  card,  has  now  to  decide  whether  he  will  keep  the  ace  of 
hearts  or  the  ace  of  clubs.  He  determines  to  keep  the  latter,  and  in 
consequence  loses  the  game;  and  as  the  last  trick  counts  one,  ia 
piqued  after  all,  although  he  has  just  been  pluming  himself  on  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  pique  against  him.  It  is  true  that  he  would  lose 
the  game  just  the  same  if  capotcd  without  being  piqued ;  as,  for 
instance,  if  only  two  of  the  spades  had  been  counting  cards.  But  the 
additional  aggravation  of  being  piqued  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  the  author,  as  he  is  specially  careful  to  state  that  Alcippe 
threw  out  the  queen  and  ten  of  spades,  leaving  three  counting  cards 
for  his  adversary.  It  is  evident  abso  that  if  St.  Bouvain  has  the  knave 
of  spades  he  cannot  hold  a  tierce  or  quart  in  spades ;  and  this  seems  to 
be  assumed,  as  either  of  these  sequences  would  give  St.  Bouvain  a 
pique.  However,  the  French  commentators  take  the  view  that 
St.  Bouvain  only  arrived  at  twenty-eight  after  playing  his  spades, 
and  they  thus  miss  one  of  the  annoyiu£r  features  of  the  hand.  Wht.n 
one  looks  at  the  skilful  way  in  which  Molicre  builds  up  all  the  little 
worries  that  can  l>e  laid  on  the  top  of  one  another  in  a  piquet  hand, 
it  can  hardly  bo  supposed  that  he  would  let  this  one  pass.  {Se» 
Pv/nce.) 
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Note  2. 
School  for  Wives,  Act  IV.,  Scene  8. 

It  is  to  this  passage,  no  doubt,  that  Bossuet  alludes  when  he  writes 
in  his  '  Maxims  and  Eeflections  on  Comedy '  that  Moliere  "  puts  for- 
ward, in  the  strongest  light,  the  advantages  of  an  infumous  tolerance 
on  the  part  of  husbands."  Bossuet  can  be  said,  we  believe,  to  have 
treated  too  seriously  the  mockery  of  Chrysalde.  The  latter  has  taken 
good  care  to  begin  by  saying  that  he  blames  the  guilty  resignation  of 
certain  husbands ;  then,  urged  on  by  the  exasperation  of  Arnolphe, 
he  ends  by  laughing  at  him  in  terms  but  too  easily  tolerated,  no 
doubt,  by  the  manners  of  the  times  as  well  as  the  tradition  of  the 
]\Iiddle  Ages.  It  is  to  the  actor  who  plays  the  part  of  Chrysalde  care- 
fully to  affect  that  intentional  sneering  paradox,  and  to  the  critics 
carefully  to  weigh  all  the  meaning  of  what  Moliere  says  elsewhere, 
not  only  about  his  own  comedies,  but  of  comedies  in  general :  "  Every- 
one knows  that  comedies  are  only  written  for  the  stage,  and  T  should 
advise  those  people  only  who  have  eyes  to  discover  while  reading  all 
the  dumb-show  of  the  theatre,  to  read  this  oneC  L'AmourMe'decin')-" 

One  of  the  last  verses  of  this  scene  explains  clearly  how  Moliere 
wished  Chrysalde's  speech  to  be  understood.  Arnolphe  knows  so  well 
that  Chrysalde  does  not  speak  seriously,  that  he  cuts  short  the  dis- 
cussion by  saying :  "  This  raillery,  in  short,  is  unpleasant  to  me." 
—See  '  Despois,'  vol.  iii.  p.  24:9, 
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vised and  Enlarged  by  J.  R. 
Planch6,  Rouge  Croix.  With 
nearly  1000  Illustrations.  5^.  Or 
with  the  Illustrations   Coloured, 

OLASSIO  TALES,  containing 
Rasselas,  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
Gulliver's  Travels,  and  The  Senti- 
mental Journey.     3^.  6d. 

COLERIDaE'S  (S.  T.)  Friend. 
A  Series  of  Essays  on  Morals, 
Politics,  and  Religion.     3^.  6d. 

Aids  to  Reflection,  and  the 

Confessions  of  an  Inquiring 
Spirit,  to  which  are  added  the 
Essays  on  Faith  and  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.     3^.  6d. 

Lectures     and    Notes     on 

Shakespeare  and  other  English 
Poota.       F-dited     by    T.    Ashe. 

3..  6d. 


COLERIDaE'S  BiographiaLite- 
raria  ;  together  with  Two  Lay 
Sermons.     3^.  6d. 

Biographia      Eplstolaris. 

Edited  by  Arthur  Turnbull.  2  vols. 
3i'.  6d.  each. 

Table-Talk  and   Omnlana. 

Edited  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A.     3s.  6d. 

Misoellanies,  iSsthetic  and 

Literary;  to  which  is  added, 
The  Theory  ok  Life.  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  T.  Ashe, 
B.A.     3 J.  6d. 

OOMTE'S  Positive  Philosophy. 
Translated  and  condensed  by 
Harriet  Martineau.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Frederic  Harrison. 
3  vols.     5.^  each. 

Philosophy  of  t^e  Sciences, 

being  an  Exposition  of  the 
Principles  of  the  Cours  de 
Philosopkie  Positive.  By  G.  H. 
Lewes.     5^. 

CONDE  S  History  of  the  Do- 
minion  of  the  Arabs  In  Spain. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Foster.  3 
vols.     3J.  dd.  each. 

COOPER'S  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary. Containing  Concise 
Notices  (upwards  of  15,000)  of 
Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages  and 
Countries.  By  Thompson  Cooper, 
F.S.A.  With  a  Supplement, 
bringing  the  work  down  to  1883. 
2  vols.     5^.  each, 

CORNELIUS  NEPOS.— .y^if 
Justin. 

COXE'S  Memoirs  of  the  Dufee  of 
Marlborough.  With  his  original 
Correspondence.  By  W.  Coxe, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Revised  edition 
by  John  Wade.  3  vols.  35.  6rf. 
each. 

Eistory   of   the   House   of 

Austria  (1218-1792).  With  a 
Continuation  from  the  Accession 
of  Francis  I.  to  the  Revolution  of 
1S48.     4  vols.     3..  (id.  each. 


Contained  in  Bohn's  Libraries. 


OR  AIK'S  (Q.  L.)  Pursuit  of  Know- 
ledge under  Difficulties.  Illus- 
trated by  Ar.ecdotcs  and  Memoirs. 
Revised  edition,  with  numerous 
Woodcut  Portraits  and  Plates.    51. 

CUNNINGHAM'S  Lives  of  the 
Most  Eminent  Brltisii  Painters. 
A  New  Edition,  with  Notes  and 
Sixteen  fresh  Lives.  By  Mrs. 
Heaton.     3  vols.     31.  6</.  each. 

DANTE.  Divine  Comedy.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Gary, 
M.A.  New  Edition,  by  M.  L. 
EgertonCastle.     3J.  6d. 

Translated  into  English  Verse 

by  I.  C.  Wright,  M.xV.  With 
Portrait,  and  34  Illustrations  on 
Steel,  after  Flnxman. 

DANTE.  The  Inferno.  A  Literal 
Prose  Translation,  with  the  Text 
of  the  Original  printed  on  the  same 
page.   By  John  A.  Carlyle,  M.D. 

DE  COMMINES  (Philip),  Me- 
molrsof.  Containing  the  Histories 
of  Louis  XI.  and  Charles  VIII., 
Kings  of  France,  and  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Together  with  the  Scandalous 
Chronicle,  or  Secret  ILstory  of 
Louis  XI.,  by  jean  de  Troyes, 
Translated  by  Andrew  R.  Scoblr. 
With  Portraits.  2  vols.  31.  6.i. 
each. 

DEFOF'S  Novels  and  Mi-oel 
laneouB  Works.  V\  ith  Prefaces 
and  Notes,  including  thnse  attri- 
buted to  Sir  W.  Scott.  7  vols. 
3J.  6d.  each. 

I. — Captain     Singleton,    and 
Colonel  Jack. 

II. — Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier, 
Captain  Carleton, 
Dickory  Cronke,  &c. 

III.— Moll   Flanders,    and    the 
History  of  the  Devil. 


Defoe's  Novels  and  Miscel- 
laneous WOKKS— com  iitued. 

IV.— Roxana,  and  Life  of  Mrs. 
Christian  Davies. 

V.  — History  of  the  Great  Plague 
of  London,  1665 ;  The 
Storm  (1703) ;  and  the 
True-born  Englishman. 

VI. — Duncan  Campbell,  New 
Voyage  round  the 
World,  and  Political 
Tracts. 
VII. — Robinson  Crusoe.  3/.  GJ. 
Also  with  S6  Illustra- 
tions.   5j. 

DEMMIN'S  History  of  Arms 
and  Armour,  from  the  Earliest 
Period.  By  Auf;uste  Demmin- 
Translated  by  C.  C.  Black,  M.A. 
With   nearly   2000    Illustrations. 

^s.  6d. 

DEMOSTHENES'  Orations. 
Translated  by  C.  Rann  Kennedy. 
5  vols.  Vol.  I.,  3J.  6J.\  Vols. 
II. -V.,  5j.  each. 

DE  STAELS  Corlnne  or  Italy. 
By  Madame  de  Stael.  Trans- 
lated by  Emily  Baldwin  and 
Paulina  Driver.     31.  6d. 

DICTIONARY  of  Latin  and 
Greek  Quotations ;  including 
Proverbs,  Maxims,  Mottoes,  Law 
Terms  and  Phrases.  With  all  the 
Quantities  marked,  and  English 
Translations.  With  Index  Ver- 
Ixjium  {fj22  pages),     ^s. 

DICTIONARY  of  Obsolete  and 
Provincial  English.  Compiled 
I  y  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S  A., 
ic.     2  vols.     5J.  each. 

DID  RON'S  Christian  loono- 
graphy:  a  Iii>ttry  of  Christian 
Art  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  J  Miilington  and 
completed  by  Margaret  Stokes. 
With  240  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
5^.  each. 
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DIOGENES  LABRTIUS.  Lives 
and  Opinions  of  the  Ancient 
Philosophers.  Translated  by 
Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.     S-f. 

DOBREE'S  Adversaria.  Edited 
by  the  late  Prof.  Wagner.  2  vols. 
5j.  each. 

D  ODD'S  Epigrammatists.  A 
Selection  from  the  Epigrammatic 
Literature  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval, 
and  Modern  Times,  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Philip  Dodd,  M.A.  Ox- 
ford.  2nd  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,     ds. 

DONALDSON'S  The  Theatre  of 
the  Greeks.  A  Treatise  on  the 
History  and  Exhibition  of  the 
Greek  Drama.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  and  3  Plans.  By  John 
William  Donaldson,  D.D.     ^s. 

DRAPER'S  History  of  the 
Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe.  Byjohn  William  Draper, 
M.D.,  LL.D.    2  vols.    SJ.  each. 

DUNLOP'S  History  of  Fiction. 
A  new  Edition.  Revised  by 
Henry  Wilson.    2  vols.    5^.  each. 

DYER'S  History  of  Modern  Eu- 
rope, from  the  Fall  of  Constan- 
tinople. 3rd  edition,  revised  and 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  By  Arthur  Has- 
sall,  M.A.    6  vols.    y.  M  each, 

DYER'S  (Dr  T,  H.)  Pompeii :  its 
Buildings  and  Antiquities.  By 
T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D.  With  nearly 
300  Wood  Engravings,  a  large 
Map,  and  a  Plan  of  the  Forum. 
7^.  6fif. 

DYER  {T.  F.  T.)  British  Popular 
Customs,  Present  and  Past. 
An  Account  of  the  various  Games 
and  Customs  associated  with  Dif- 
ferent Days  of  the  Year  in  the 
British  Isles,  arranged  according 
to  the  Calendar.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer,  M.A.     5^. 


EBERS'  Egyptian  Princess.  An 
Historical  Novel.  By  George 
Ebers.  Translated  by  E.  S. 
Buchheim.     3^-.  M. 

EDGEWORTH'S  Stories  for 
Children.  With  8  Illustrations 
by  L.  Speed.     35.  dd. 

ELZE'S  WiiUam  Shakespeare. 
—See  Shakespeare. 

EMEP»,SON'S    Works.      5   vols. 
31.  dd.  each. 
I. — Essays   and   Representative 
Men. 
II. — English  Traits,  Nature,  and 
Conduct  of  Life. 
III.— Society  and  Solitude— Letters 
and     Social     Aims  —  Ad- 
dresses. 
IV. — Miscellaneous  Pieces, 
v.— Poems. 

EPICTETUS,  The  Discourses  of. 
With  the  Encheiridion  and 
Fragments.  Translated  by  George 
Long,  M.A.     Sj. 

EURIPIDES.  A  New  Literal 
Translation  in  Prose.  By  E  P. 
Coleridge,  M.A.   2  vols.   5^.  each. 

EUTROPIUS.— 5'(J5  Justin. 

EUSEBIUS  PAMPHILUS, 
Ecclesiastical  History  of.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.  C.F.Cru.se,M.  A.  SJ. 

EVELYN'S  Diary  and  Corre- 
spondendence.  Edited  from  the 
Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray, 
F.A.S.  With  45  engravings.  4 
vols.  S^.  each. 

FAIR'^OLT'S  Costume  in  Eng- 
land. A  History  of  Dress  to  the 
end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
3rd  Edition,  revised,  by  Viscount 
Dillon,  V.P.S.A.  Illustrated  with 
above  700  Engravings.  2  vols. 
Sj.  each. 
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Contained  in  Bo/in's  Lthranes. 


FIELDING'S  Adventures  of 
Joseph  Andrews  and  his  Friend 
Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  With 
Cruikshank's  Illustrations.  3^.  td. 

History  of  Tom    Jones,    a 

Foundling.  With  Ciuikshank's 
Illustrations.  2  vols.  3/.  6(/.  each. 

Amelia.    With   Cruikshank's 

Illustrations.     5/. 

FLAXMAN'S  Lectiirea  on  Sculp- 
ture. By  John  Flaxman,  R.A. 
With  Portiait  and  53  Plates.     6/, 

FOSTER'S  (John)  Essays :  on 
Decision  of  Character  ;  on  a 
Man's  writing  Memoirs  of  Him- 
self ;  on  the  epithet  Romantic  ; 
on  the  aversion  of  Men  of  Taste 
to  Evangelical  Religion.     3J.  dd, 

Essays  on  the  Evils  of  Popular 

Ignorance  ;  to  which  is  added,  a 
Discourse  on  the  Propagation  of 
Christianity  in  India.     3^.  6(/. 

Essays  on  the  Improvement 

of  Time.  With  Notes  of  Ser- 
mons and  other  Pieces.     3J.  dd. 

GASPARY'S  History  of  Italian 
Literature  to  the  Death  of 
Dante.  Translated  by  Herman 
Oclsner,  M.A.,  Ph.D.     31.  6<y. 

GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle  of.— 5^^  Old  English 
CkronUUs. 

GESTA  ROMANORUM.  or  En- 
tertaining Moral  Stories  invented 
by  the  Monks.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Swan,  Revised 
Edition,  by  Wynnard  Hooper, 
B.A.     Si. 

GILD  AS,  Chronicles  of.— 5«  Old 
English  Chronicles. 

GIBBON'S  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Complete 
and  Unabridged,  with  Variorum 
Notes.      Edited    by  an   English 


Churchman.     With  2  Maps  and 
ru.t»<.;t.     -J  vols.     3j.  6</.  each. 

QILBART'S  History,  ir-rum^ipUa. 
and  Practice  of  Banking.  By 
the  late  J.  W.  Gilbart,  F.R.S. 
New  Edition  (1907),  revised  by 
Ernest  Sykes.     2  vols.     5;.  each. 

GIL  BLAS,  The  Adventures  of. 
Translated  from  the  French  of 
Lesage  by  Smollett.  With  24 
Er,gravin,Ts  on  Steel,  after  Smirke, 
and  10  Etchings  by  George  Cruik- 
shank.     ts. 

GIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS' 
Hlsiorlcal  Works.  Translated 
by  Th.  Forester,  M.A.,  and  Sir 
R.  Colt  Hoare.  Revised  Edition, 
Edited  by  I'homas  Wright,  M.A., 
F.S.A.     ST. 

GOETHE'S  Faust.  Part  I.  Ger- 
man Text  with  Hayward's  Prose 
Tran:,l.->tion  and  Notes.  Revised 
by  C.  -\.  Buchheim,  Ph.D.     $:. 

GOETHE'S  Works.  Translated 
into  English  by  various  hands. 
14  vols.     3J.  6d.  eav.h. 

I.  and  II.— Poetry    and    Truth 
from  My  Own  Life.     New 
and  revised  edition. 
III. —  Faust.     Two    Parts,    com- 
plete.    (Swanwick.) 
IV.— Novels  and  Tales. 
V. — Wilhelm  Meister's  Appren- 
ticeship. 
VI.— Conversations   with   Ecker- 
mann  and  Soret. 
VIII.— Dramatic  Works. 
IX.— Wilhelm  Meister's  Travels. 
X. — Tour  in  Italy,  and  Second 
Residence  in  Rome. 
XI. — Miscellaneous  Travels, 
XII. — Early     and     Miscellaneous 
Letters. 
XIII. — Correspondence  with  Zelter 

(out  of  print). 
XIV,— Reineke  Fox,  West -Eastern 
Divaii  and  Achilleid. 
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GOLDSMITH'S  Works.  A  new 
Edition,  by  J.  W.  M.  a\\>\^=.     5 

vols.       3''    ^^-  >=^i^ll. 

GRAMMONT'S  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  Charles  II  Edited  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Together  with 
the  BoscoBEL  Tracts,  including 
two  not  before  published,  &c. 
New  Edition.     5^. 

GRAY'S  Letters,  Including  the 
Correspondence  of  Gray  and 
Mason.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
D.  C.  Tovey,  M.A.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  3^.  6^.  each.  (Vol.  III. 
in  the  Press.) 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  Trans- 
lated   by  George    Surges,   M.A. 

GKE3EK  ROMANCES  of  HeUo- 
dorus,  Longus,  and  AcMlles 
Tatlus — viz.,  The  Adventures  of 
Theagenes  &  Chariclea  ;  Amours 
of  Daphnis  and  Chloe  ;  and  Loves 
of  Ciitopho  and  Leucippe.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.   R.   Smith,   M.A. 

GREENE,  MARLOWE,  and 
BEN  JONSON.  Poems  of. 
Edited  by  Robert  Bell.     3^.  dd. 

GREGOROVIUS,  ROMAN 
JOURNALS,    1852-1874, 

Edited  by  Friedrich  Allhaus. 
Translated  from  the  Second 
German  Edition  by  Mrs.  Gustave 
W.  Hamilton.     3.<-.  dd. 

GREGORY'S  Letters  on  the 
Evidences,  Doctrines,  &  Duties 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  By 
Dr.  OHnthus  Gret-ory.     3^.  dd. 

GRIMM'S  TALES.  With  the 
Notes  of  the  Original.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  A.  Hunt.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Andrew  Long,  M.A. 
2  vols.     3^.  ()d.  each. 

..^ —  Gammer  Grethel;  or,  Ger- 
man Fairy  Tales  and  Popular 
Stories.  Containing  42  Fairy 
Tales.     Trans,  by  Edgar  Taylor. 


u'itn  numerous  Woodcuts  after 
George  Cruikshank  and  Ludwig 
Grimm.     3^.  dd. 

GROSSI'S  Marco  Yisoonti. 
Translated  by  A.  F.  D.  The 
Ballads  rendered  into  English 
Verse  by  C.  M.  P.    3^.  dd. 

GUISOT'S  History  of  the 
English  Revolution  of  1640. 
From  the  Accession  of  Charles 
I.  to  his  Death.  Translated  by 
William  Hazlitt.     y.  6d. 

History  of  Civilisation,  from 

the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  French  Revolution.  Trans- 
lated by  William  Hazlitt.  3  vols. 
31.  6d,  each. 

HALL'S  (Rev.  Robert)  Miscel- 
laneous Works  and  Ilemains. 
3^.  M. 

HAMPTON  COURT:  A  Short 
History  of  the  Manor  and 
Palace.  By  Ernest  Law,  B.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    S-^. 

HARDWICK'S  History  of  the 
Artieles  of  Religion.  By  the  late 
C.  Hardwick.  Revised  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  Procter,  M.A.    5^. 

KAUFF'S  Tales.  The  Caravan— 
The  Sheik  of  Alexandria — The 
Inn  in  the  Spessart.  Trans,  from 
the  German  by  S.  Mendel,  y.  6d. 

HAWTHORNE'S  Tales.  4  vols. 
3 J.  6a?.  each. 

I.— Twice-told  Tales,   and  the 
Snow  Image. 

II.— Scarlet  Letter,  and  the  House 
with  the  Seven  Gables. 
III. — Transformation  [Ihe  Marble 
Faun],  and  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance. 
IV.— Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 


Contained  in  Bohn's  Libraries. 
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HAZLITT'S  Table-talk.  Essays 
on  Men  and  Manners.  By  W. 
Hatlitt.     3J.  6</. 

Lectures  on  the  Literature 

of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  and  on 
Char:\cters  of  Shakespeare's  Tlays. 

Lectures    on    the   English 

Poets,  and  on  the  English  Coaiic 
Writers,     y.  6d. 

The  Plain  Speaker.  Opinions 

on  Books,  Men,  and  Things.  S-'.W. 

Round  Table.    35.  6d. 

Sketches    and   Essays. 

The  S;-'Wt  of  the  Agg ;    or, 

Contemporary  Portraits.  Edited 
by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.     3J.  6d. 

View  of  the  English  Stage. 

Edited  by  ^Y.  Spencer  Jackson. 
y.  W. 

HEATON'S  Concise  History  of 
Painting.  New  Edition,  revised 
by  Cosmo  Monkhouse.     5^. 

HEINE'S  Poems,  Complett 
Translated  by  Edgar  A.  Bowring, 
C.B.     y.t.L 

Travel-Pictures,  including  the 

Tour  in  the  liarz,  Norderncy,  and 
Book  of  Ideas,  together  with  the 
Romantic  School.  Translated  by 
Francis  Storr.  A  New  Edili.;n, 
revised  throughout.  With  Appen- 
dices and  Maps.     Jf.  bd. 

HELIODOP.US.  Theagones  and 
Chariolea.  —  See    Greek     Ro- 


[ELP'S  Life  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  the  Discoverer  o\ 
America.  By  Sir  Arthur  Helps, 
K.C.B.     y.tJ. 

—  Life  of  Homando  Cortes, 
and  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  2 
vols.    3J.  6</.  each. 


HELP'S  Life  of  Plzarro.    y.  M. 

Life  of  Las  Casas  the  Apostle 

of  the  Indies.     3;.  (x/. 

HENDERSON  (E.)  Select  His- 
torioal  Documents  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  including  the  most  famous 
Charters  relating  to  England,  the 
Empire,  the  Church,  &c.,  from 
the  6ih  to  the  14th  Centuries. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  and 
edited  by  Ernest  F.  Henderson, 
A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.     ?f. 

HENFREY'S  Guide  to  English 
Coins,  from  the  Conquest  to 
188:;.  New  and  revised  Edition 
by  C.  F.  Keary,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
6s. 

HENRY  OF  HUNTINGDON'S 
History  of  the  English.  Trans- 
lated by  T.  Forester,  M.A.      5^. 

HENRY'S  (Matthew)  ExposlUon 
of  the  Book  of  the  Psaima.     5^. 

HERODOTUS.  Tr.anslated  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Cary,  M.A.     3^.  6</. 

Analysis  and  Summary  of 

EyJ.  T.Wheeler.     51. 

HE3I0D,  CALLIMACHUS,  and 
THEOGNIS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Banks,  M-.-V.     5^. 

I   HOFFTilANN'S   (E.  T.  W.)  The 
Seraplon  Brethren.    Translated 
,       from  the  German  by  Lt.  Col.  Alex. 
j       Ewing.     2  vols.     y.  6(i.  each. 

'  HOLBEIN'S    Dance    of  Death 

I  and  Bible  Cuts.   Upwards  of  150 

I  Suljjects,   engraved   in  facsimile, 

I  with    Introduction   and    Descrip- 

!  tions  by  Francis  Deuce  and  Dr. 

\  Thomas  1  rognall  Dibden.     5^. 

HOMER'S  Iliad.  A  new  trans- 
lation by  E.  H.  Blakeney,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.  containing  Books  I. -XII. 
2s.  6d.     (Vol.  II.  in  the  Press.) 

Translated  into  English  Pro'.e 

by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.     5J. 
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HOMER'S  Odyssey.  Hymns, 
Epigrams,  .md  Battle  of  the  Frogs 
and  Mice.  Translated  into  Eng- 
lish Prose  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A. 

See  also  Pope, 

HOOPER'S  (G.)  Waterloo  :  The 
Downfall  of  the  First  Napo- 
leon :  a  History  of  the  Campaign 
of  1815.  By  George  Hooper. 
With  Maps  and  Plans,     y,  6d. 

The  Campaign  of  Sedan : 

The  Downfall  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire, August  -  September,  1870. 
With  General  Map  and  Six  Plans 
of  Battle.     3J.  6^. 

HORACE.  A  new  literal  Prose 
tianslation,  by  A.  Hamilton  Bryce, 
LL.D.     V.  (yJ. 

HUGO'S    (Victor)   Dramatic 

Works.  Hernani— Ruy  Bias — 
The  King's  Diversion.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  and 
F.  L.  Slous.  35.  6d. 
■ Poema,  chiefly  Lyrical.  Trans- 
lated by  various  Writers,  now  first 
collected  by  J.  H.  L.  Williams. 
35.  6d. 

HUMBOLDT'S  Cosmos.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  C.  Ottd,  B.  H.  Paul, 
and  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  5  vols. 
3^.  6d.  each,  excepting  Vol.  V.  5^. 

Personal   Narrative    of  his 

Travels  to  the  Equinoctial  Re- 
gions of  America  during  the  years 
1 799- 1 804.  Translated  by  T. 
Ross.    3  vols.     Si-,  each. 

Views  of  Nattire.  Translated 

by  E.  C.  Ott6  and  H.  G.  Bohn. 

HUMPHREYS'  Coin  CoUector'a 
Manual.  By  H.  N.  Humphreys, 
with  upwards  of  140  Illustrations 
on  Wood  and  Steel.  2  vols.  5^. 
each. 


HUNGARY :  its  History  and  Re- 
volution, together  with  a  copious 
Memoir  of  Kossuth,     3^.  6d. 

HUNT'S  Poetry  of  Science.  By 
Richard  Hunt.  3rd  Edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.     55. 

HUTCHINSON  (Colonel).  Me- 
molrs  of  the  Life  of.  By  his 
Widow,  Lucy  :  together  with  he» 
Autobiography,  and  an  Account 
of  the  Sitge  of  Lathom  House. 
3J.  6d. 

INGULPH'S  Chronicles  of  the 
Abbey  of  Croyland.  with  the 
Continuation  by  Peter  of  Blois 
and  other  Writers.  Translated  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.     51. 

IRVING'S    (Washington)  Com. 
plete  Works.  15  vols.  With  Por- 
traits, &c.     3^.  6d.  each. 
L — Salmagundi,     Knicker- 
bocker's History  of  New 
York. 
n.— The  Sketch-Book,  and  the 
Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
ni.— Bracebridge  Hall,   Abbots- 
ford  and  Newstead  Abbey. 
IV.— The  Alhambra,  Tales  of  a 
Traveller. 
V.—Chronicle  of  the  Conquest 
of  Granada,    Legends  of 
the  Conquest  of  Spain. 
VL&Vn. — Life    and    Voyages   of 
Columbus,  together  with 
the  Voyages  of  his  Com- 
panions. 
Vni.— Astoria,    A    Tour    on    the 
Prairies. 
IX. — Life  of  Mahomet,  Livesof  the 
Successors  of  Mahomet. 
X. — Adventures  of  Captain  Bon- 
neville, U.S.A.,  Wolfert's 
Roost. 
XI. — Biographies   and    Miscella* 
neous  Papers. 
XII.-XV.— Life  of  George  Wash- 
ington.    4  vols. 
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IKVINOS     (Washington)    Life  1  JUNIUS'S  Letters.    With  all  the 

and  Letters.      By  his   Nephew,  j  Notes  of  Woodfall's  Edition,  and 

Pierre  E.  Irving.    2  vols.    3^.  6<i'.  1  impmrtant     Additions.       2    vols. 

each.  3j.  6«/.  each. 


ISOCRATES,  The  Orations  of. 
Translated  by  J.  II.  Freese,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.     Ss. 

JAMES'S  (Q.  P.  R.)  Life  of 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  2  vols. 
35.  6rf.  each.   (Vol.  I.  out  of  print.) 

JAMESON'S  (Mrs.)  Shake- 
speare's Heroines.  Character- 
istics of  Women:  Moral,  Poetical, 
and  Historical.   By  Mrs.  Jameson. 

y.6d. 

JESSE'S  (E.)  Anecdotes  of  Dogs. 
With  40  Woodcuts  and  34  Steel 
Engravings.     5J. 


3'S  (J.  H.)  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  England  during  the 
Reign  of  the  Stuarts,  including 
the  Protectorate.  3  vols.  With 
42  Portraits.     5^.  each. 

^—  Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders 
and  their  Adherents.  With  6 
Portraits.     Jf. 

JOHNSONS  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Najier, 
with  Intrtxiuction  by  Pro.essor 
Hales.     3  vols.     31. 6i^.  each. 

JOSEPHUS  (FlavluB).  The  Works 
of.  Whiston's  Translation,  re- 
vised by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A 
With    Topographical    and    Geo. 

nhical    Notes   by   Colonel   Sir 
V.  Wilson,  K.C.B.     5  vols. 
3j.  ()d.  each. 

JTJLLAN,  the  Emperor.  Contain- 
ing Gregory  Nazianzen's  Two  In- 
vectives and  Libanus'  Monody, 
with  Julian's  extant  TheosophicaJ 
Works.  Translated  by  C.  W. 
King,  M.A.     SJ. 


JUSTIN  COENELIUS  NEPOS, 
andEUTROPIUS.  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  J.   S.  Watson,  M.A. 

JUVENAL,  PERSIUS.  SUL- 
PICIA  and  LUCILIUS.  Trans- 
lated by  L.  Evans,  M.A.     5^. 

KANT  S  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 
Translated  by  J.  M.  D.  Meikle- 
john.     Sj-. 

Prolegomena   and   Meta- 

phy  Bical  Founda  tlor.  s  ofNaiviral 
Scieuce.  Translated  by  E.  BelJort 
Bax.     ^s. 

KEIGHTLEY'S  (Thomas)  My- 
thology of  Ancient  Greece  and 
Italy.  4ih  Edition,  revised  by 
Le.jnard  Schmi'z,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
With  12  Plates  from  the  Antique, 

KEIGHTLEY'S    Fairy    Mytho- 
logy, iliu-straiive  of  the  Romance 
and  Superstition  of  Various  Coun- 
I        tries.       Revi.scd     Edition,     with 
I        Frontispiece  by  Cruik-hank.     ^s. 

i  LA  FONTAINE'S  Fables.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  Elirur 
Wright.  New  Edition,  with  Notes 
by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs.     3^.  6rf. 

LAMARTINE'S  History  of  the 
GLroudists.  Translated  by  H.  T. 
Ryde.      3  vols.     3J.  6./.  each. 

History  of  the  Restoration 

of  Monarchy  In  France  (a  Sequel 
to  the  History  of  the  Girondists). 
4  vols.     3J.  6d.  each. 

History  of  the  French  Re- 
volution of  1848.     3j.  6J. 

LAMB'S  (Charleo)  Essays  of  Ella 
and  Ellana.  Complete  E^lition. 
3^.  W. 
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LAMB'S  (Charles)  Specimens  of 
English  Dramatic  Poets  of  the 
Tiiaae  of  Elizabeth.    3^.  6d. 

Memorials   and  Letters   of 

Charles  Lamb.  By  Serjeant 
Talfourd.  New  Edition,  revised, 
by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  2  vols. 
3x.  (>d.  each. 

Tales    from     Shakespeare 

With  Iliuotrations  by  Byam  Shaw. 

LANE'S  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments. Edited  by  Stanley 
Lane-Poole,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  4 
vols.     3?.  dd.  each. 

LAPPSNBEBa'S  Eiatory  of 
England  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Kings.  Translated  by 
B.  Thorpe,  F.S.A.  New  edition, 
revised  by  E.  C.  Otte.  2  vols. 
3J-.  (>d.  each. 

LEONAP.DO  DA  VINCI'S 
Treatise  on  Painting.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  F.  Rigaud,  R.A., 
With  a  Life  of  Leonardo  by  John 
William  Brown.  With  nunaerous 
Plates.     55. 

LEPSIUS'S  Letters  from  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai,  Translated  by  L.  and 
J.  B.  Horner.    With  Maps.     SJ. 

LESSING'S    Dramatic    Works, 

Coii;plete.  Edited  by  Ernest  Bell, 
M.A.  With  Memoir  of  Lessing 
by  Helen  Zimmern.  2  vols. 
3j.  dd.  each. 

Laokoon,  Dramatic  Notes, 

and  the  Representation  01 
Death  by  the  Ancients.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  C.  Beasley  and  Helen 
Zimmem.  Edited  by  Edward 
Bell,  M.A.  With  a  Frontispiece 
of  the  Laokoon  group.     35.  bd. 

LILLY'S  Introduction  to  Astro- 
logy. With  a  Grammar  of 
Astrology  and  Tallies  for  Cal- 
culating Nativities,  by  Zadkiel.  S^. 


LIVY'S  History  of  Rome.  Trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Spillan,  C.  Edmonds, 
and  others.     4  vols.     fj.  each. 

LOCKE'S  Philosophical  Works. 
Edited  by  J.  A.  St.  John.  2  vols. 
y.  6d.  each. 

LOCKHART  (J.  Qr.)—See  Burns. 

LODGE'S  Portraits  of  Illustrious 
Personages  of  Great  Britahi, 
with  Biographical  and  Historical 
Memoirs.  240  Portraits  engraved 
on  Steel,  with  the  respective  Bio- 
graphies unabridged.  8  vols.  $s. 
each. 
[  Vols.  II.  IV.  and  VII.  out  of 
print.  ] 

LOUDON'S  (Mrs.)  Natural 
History.  Revised  edition,  by 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  With 
numerous  Woodcut  Illus.     55. 

LOWNDES'  Bibliographer's 
Manual  of  English  Literature. 
Enlarged  Edition.  By  H.  G. 
Bohn.  6  vols,  cloth,  55-.  each. 
Or  4  vols,  half  morocco,  2/.  25. 

LONGUS.  Daphnis  and  Chloe. 
— Sei  Greek  Romances. 

LTJCAN'S  Pharsalla.  Translated 
by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.     5^. 

•LUCIAN'S  Dialogues  of  the 
Gods,  of  the  Sea  Gods,  and 
of  the  Dead.  Translated  by 
Howard  Williams,  M.A.     ^s. 

LUCRETIUS.  A  Prose  Trans- 
lation. By  H.  A.  J.  Munro. 
Reprinted  from  the  Final  (4th) 
Edition.  With  an  Introduction 
by  J.  D.  Duff,  M.A.     p. 

Literally  translated.    By  the 

Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.  With 
a  Metrical  Version  by  J.  M.  Good. 
5^- 
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LUTHER'S  Tabla-Talk.  Trans- 
lated and  Edited  by  William 
Hailitt.    3J.  6r'. 

Autobiography.  —  Se 

MlCHKLET. 

MAOHTAVELLI'S  History  of 
Florence,  together  with  the 
Prince,  Savonaroli,  various  His- 
torical Tracts,  and  a  Memoir  of 
Machiavelli.     y.  ftcL 

MALLET'S  Northern  Antiqui- 
ties, or  an  Hisloric-il  Account  of 
the  Manners,  Customs,  Religions 
and  Laws,  >Iaritime  Expeditions 
and  Discoveries,  Language  and 
Literature,  of  the  Ancient  Scandi- 
navians. Translated  by  Bishop 
Percy.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition,  with  a  Translation  of  the 
Prose  Edda,  by  J.  A.  Black- 
well.    Sr. 

MANZONl.  The  Betrothed: 
being  a  Translation  of  '  I  Pro- 
raessi  Sposi.'  By  Aiessandro 
Manzoni.  With  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.    5j. 

MARCO  POLO'S  Travels;  the 
Translation  of  Marsden  revised 
by  T.  Wright,  ^LA.,  F.S.A.     5J. 

MARRYAT'S  (Capt.  RN.) 
Masteru-an  Ready.  With  93 
Woodcuts.     3 J.  6rf. 

Mission  ;  or.  Scenes  in  Africa. 

niustrated  by  Gilbert  and  Daltiel. 

Pirate  and  Three   Cutters. 

With  8  Steel  Engravings,  from 
Drawings  by  Clarkaon  Slanfioid, 
R.A.    y.  U. 

Privateeraman.  8  Engrav- 
ings on  Steel,    y.  6./. 

Settlers  in  Canada.  10  En- 
gravings by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel. 


MARRYAT'S  (Capt.  RN.) 
Poor  Jack.  With  l6  Illus- 
trations after  Clarkson  Stansfield, 
R.A.     3T.  6./. 


—  Peter  Simple, 
page  Illustrations. 


With  : 


fuU. 


I  MARTIAL'S  Epigrams,  complete. 

I  Translated  into  Troie,  each  ac- 
companied by  one  or  more  Verse 
Translations  selected  from  the 
Works  of  English  Poets,  and 
other  sources.     71.  6J. 

;  MARTINEAU3    (Harriet)    His- 
tory of   England,   from    iSoo- 
1       1815.     3J.  tJ. 

\    History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 

I  Peace,  a.d.  1815-46.  4  vols, 
3;.  td.  each. 

I   See  Comte^s  Positive  rhilosophy. 

\  MATTHEW  OP  WESTMIN- 
I  STERS  Flowers  of  History, 
I  fruin  the  beginning  of  the  World 
I  toA.t).  1307.  Translated  by  C.  D. 
Von.;e,  M.A.     2  vols.     5.r.  each. 

I   MAXWfiLL'3  Victories  of  Wel- 

I       Irgton  and  the  B.  itish  Armies. 

Fruuiispiece  and  5  Portraits.     51. 

MENZEL'S  History  of  aer.-nany, 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  1S42. 
I       3  vols.     3f.  bd.  each. 

MICHAEL  A^fGELO  AND 
RAPHAEL,  tlieir  Lives  and 
Works.  By  Duppa  aud  Qu.atre- 
mere  de  Quincy.  With  Poi trails, 
and  Engravings  on  Steel.     5^. 

'   MICHELET'S    Lather's    Auto- 
I       biograpby.     Trans.    l)y  William 
Ilaziitt.     With  an  .Appendix  (iio 
pages)  of  Notes.     31.  6i/. 

—  History  of  the  Pi-ench  Revo- 
lution from  its  earliest  indications 
to  the  flight  of  the  King  in  1791. 
3^.6*/. 
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MIGNET'S  History  of  theP/ench 
Revolution,  from  1789  to  1814. 
1$.  6d.     New  edition,  reset. 

MILL  (J.  S.)  Early  Essays  by 
John  Stuart  IMill.  Cfillected  from 
various  sources  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs. 
p.  6d. 

MILLER  (Professor).  History 
Pbilosopbically  lUustrated.from 
the  Fall  of  the  Rom.an  Empire  to 
the  French  Revolution.  4  vols. 
3^.  6ci.  each, 

MILTON'S  Prose  Works.  Edited 
by  J,  A.  St.  John.  5  vols.  3s.  6d. 
each. 

Poetical  Works,  with  a  Me- 
moir and  Critical  Rem.arks  by 
James  MontgoiBery,  an  Index  to 
Paradise  Lost,  Todd's  Verbal  Index 
to  all  the  Poems,  and  a  Selection 
of  Explanatory  Notes  by  Henry 
G.  Bohn.  Illustrated  with  120 
Wood  Engravings  from  Drawings 
by  W.  Harvey.  2  vols.  3^.  dd. 
each. 

MITFORD'S  (Miss)  Our  ViUage 
Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and 
Scenery.  With  2  Engravings  on 
Steel.     2  vols.     3^.  bd.  each. 

MOLIERE'S    Dramatio  Works. 

A    new   Translation    in  English 

Prose,  by  C.   H.   Wall.  3  vols. 
3^.  6d.  each, 

MONTAGU.  The  Letters  and 
Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu.  E<lited  by  her  great- 
grandson,  Lord  Wharnclifie's  Edi- 
tion, and  revised  by  W.  Moy 
Thomas.  New  Edition,  revised, 
with  5  Portraits.  2  vols.  S^.  each. 

MONTAIGNE'S  Essays,  Cotton's 
Translation,  revised  by  W.  C, 
HazHtt.  New  Edition.  3  vols. 
35.  ()d.  each. 


MONTESQUIEU'S  Spirit  ol 
Laws.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  By  J.  V.  Pritchard, 
A.M.     2  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

MO  RE'S  Utopia.  Robinson's 
translation,  with  Roper's  '  Life 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,'  and  More's 
Letters  to  Margaret  Roper  and 
others.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
George  Sampson,  Introduction 
and  Bibliography  by  A.  Guth- 
kelch.  The  text  of  the  Utopia  is 
given  as  an  appendix,     p. 

MORPHY'S  Games  of  Chess, 
Being  ihe  Matches  and  best  Games 
played  by  the  American  Champion, 
with  Explanatory  and  Analytical 
Notes  by  J.  Lowenthal.     51. 

MOTLEY  (J.  L.).  The  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic.  A  History. 
By  John  Lothrop  Motley.  New 
Edition,  with  Biographical  Intro- 
duction by  Moncure  D.  Conway. 
3  vols.     3.f.  (>d.  each. 

MUDIE'S  British  Birds ;  or,  His- 
tory of  the  Feathered  Tribes  of  the 
British  Islands.  R,evised  by  W. 
C.  L.  Martin.  With  52  Figures 
of  Birds  and  7  Coloured  Plates  of 
Eggs.     2  vols.     5^,  each. 

NEANDER  (Dr.  A.)  Life  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Translated  by  J. 
McClintock  and  C,  Blumenthal. 
35.  6d. 

History  of  the  Planting  and 

TraiJilng  of  the  Christian 
Church  by  the  Apostles. 
Translated  by  J.  E.  Ryland. 
2  vols.     3J-.  6d.  each. 

Memorials  of  Christian  Life 

in  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages ; 
including  Light  in  Dark  Places. 
Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.     3J-.  6d. 

NIBELUNGEN  LIED.  The 
Lay  of  the  Nibelunga,  metrically 
translated  from  the  old  German 
text  by  Alice  Horton,  and  edited 
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by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.  To  which 
is  prefixed  the  Essay  on  ihe  Nibe- 
lungen  Lied  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 

NICOLINI'S  History  of  the 
Jeaiiit3:  their  Origin,  Proi^'ess, 
Doctrines,  and  Designs.  With  8 
Ponrails.     51. 

NORTH  (R.)  Lives  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Francis  North,  Baron  Guild- 
ford, the  Hon.  Sir  Dudley  North, 
and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  John 
North.  By  the  Hon.  Roger 
North.  Together  with  the  Auto- 
biography of  the  Author.  Edited 
by  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.  3  vols. 
3J.  dd.  each. 

NUQENT'S  (Lord)  Memorials 
of  Hampden,  his  Party  and 
Times.  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  an  Autograph  Letter,  and 
Portrait.     5;. 

OLD  ENGLISH  CHRON- 
ICLES, including  Ethclweid's 
Chronicle,  Aster's  Life  of  Alfred, 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  British 
History,  Gildas,  Nennius,  and  the 

?»urious  chronicle  of  Richard  of 
irencestcr.      Edited    by  J.    A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.     51. 

OMAN  (J.  C.)  The  Great  Indian 
Eplos:  the  Stories  of  the  Rama- 
YANA  and  the  Mahabhar-VFA. 
By  John  Campbell  Oman,  Prin- 
cipal of  Khalsa  College,  Amrilsar, 
With  Notes,  Appendices,  and 
Illustrations,     y.  bd. 

OVID'S  Works, complete.  Literally 
translated  into  Prose.  3  vols. 
5j.  each. 

PASCAL'S  Thougiita.  Translated 
from  the  Text  of  M.  Auguste 
Molinier  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  3rd 
Edition.    V.  6d. 


PAULI'S  (Dr.  R.)  Life  of  Allred 
the  Great.  Translated  from  the 
German  To  which  is  appended 
Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  VKRSIO^f 
OK  Orosii'S.  With  a  literal 
Translation  interpaged.  Notes, 
and  an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar 
and  Glossary,    by  B.  Thorpe. 

PAUSANIAS'  DeaorlpUon  of 
Greece.  Newly  translated  by  A.  R. 
Shillelo,  M.A.    2  vols.    51.  each. 


PEARSON'S  Exposition  of  the 
Creed.  Edited  by  E.  Walford, 
M.A.     5y. 

PEPYS'  Diary  and  Correapond- 
enco.  Deciphered  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Smith,  M.A.,  from  the  original 
Shorthand  MS.  in  the  Pepysian 
Library.  Edited  by  Lord  Briy- 
brooke.  4  vols.  With  31  En- 
gravings.    5j.  each. 

PERCY'S  Rellques  of  Ancient 
English  Poe'^^ry.  Wiih  an  Essay 
on  Ancient  Minstrels  and  a  Glos- 
sary. Edited  by  J.  V.  Pritchard, 
A.M.     2  vols.     3J.  6d.  each. 

PERSIUS.— i".:*?  Jo  VENAL. 

PETRARCH'S  Sonnets.  Tri- 
umphs and  other  Poems. 
Translated  into  English  Verse  by 
various  Hands.  With  a  Life  of 
the  Poet  by  Thomas  Campbell. 
With  Portrait  and  1$  Steel  En- 
gravings.    Ss. 

PICKERING'S  History  of  the 
Races  of  Man,  and  their  Geo- 
graphical Distribution.  With  An 
Analytical  Synopsis  op  the 
Natural  History  of  Man  by 
Dr.  Hall.  With  a  Map  of  the 
World  and  12  coloured  Plates. 
5^- 
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PINDAR.  Translated  into  Prose 
by  Dawson  W.  Turner.  To  which 
is  added  the  Metrical  Version  by 
Abraham  Moore,     ^s. 

PLANGHB.  History  of  British 
Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time 
to  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  By  J.  R.  Planche, 
Somerset  Herald.  With  upward.-; 
of  400  Illustrations.     51. 

PLATO'S  Works.  Literally  trans- 
lated, with  Introduction  and 
Notes.    6  vols.    55.  each. 

I.— The  Apology  of  Socrates. 
Crito,  Phsedo,  Gorgias,  Pro- 
tagoras, Phsedrus,  Thesetetus, 
Euthyphron,  Lysis.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  H.  Carey. 
II.— The  Republic,  Timseus,  and 
Critias.  Translated  by  Henry 
Davis. 

m.—Meno,  Euthydemus,  The 
Sophist,  Statesman,  Cratylus, 
Parmenides,  and  the  Banquet. 
Translated  by  G.  Burges. 

IV.— Philebus,  Charmides,  Laches, 
Menexenus,  Hippias,  Ion, 
The  Two  Alcibiades,  The- 
ages,  Rivals,  Hipparchus, 
Minos,  Clitopho,  Epistles. 
Translated  by  G.  Burges. 
v.— The  Laws.  Translated  by 
G.  Burges. 

VI.— The  Doubtful  Works.  Trans- 
lated by  G.  Buries. 

Summary  and  Analysis  of 

the  Dialogues.    With  Analytical 
Index.     By  A.  Day,  LL.D.     5^. 

PLAUTUS'S  Comedies.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.  2 
vols.    5^.  each. 

PLI^TY.  The  Letters  of  Pliny 
the  Youxiger.  Melmoth's  trans- 
lation, revised  by  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
T.  Bosanquet,  M.A.    5^. 


•PLOTINUS,  Select  Works  of. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Taylor. 
With  an  Introduction  containing 
the  substance  of  Porphyry's  Plo- 
tinus.  Edited  by  G.  R.  S.  Mead, 
B.A.,  M.R.A.S.     SJ. 

■  PLUTARCH'S  Lives.  Translated 
by  A.  Stewart,  M.A.,  and  George 
Long,  M.A.    4  vols.    31.  6i.  each. 

Morals.  Theosophica!  Essays. 

Trarxslated  by  C.  W.  King,  M.A. 

Morals.      Ethical    Essays. 

Trctnslated  by  the  Rev.  A.  R. 
Shilleto,  M.A.     $5. 

POETRY  OF  AICERIOA.  Se- 
lections from  One  Hundred 
American  Poets,  from  1776  to 
1S76.     By  V7.  J.  Linton.     3 J.  6d. 

POLITICAL    0YCL0P2EDIA. 

A  Dictionary  of  Political,  Con- 
stitutional, Statistical,  and  Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ;  forming  a 
Work  of  Reference  on  subjects  of 
Civil  Administration,  Political 
Econoray,  Finance,  Commerce, 
Laws,  and  Social  Relations.  4 
vols.     (184S.)     3 J.  6d.  each. 

[  Fo!.  I.  out  of  print. 

POPE'S  Poetical  Works.    Edited, 

with  copious  Notes,  by  Robert 
Carrutbers.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    2  vols.     5x.  each. 

[Vol.  I.  out  oj  print. 

Homer's  Iliad.      Edited    by 

the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
Illustrated  by  the  entire  Series  of 
Fla.^man's  De=,igns.     5J. 

Komer's  Odyssey,  with  the 

Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice,  Hymns, 
&c. ,  by  other  translators.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Vv'atson,  M.A. 
With  the  entire  Series  of  Flax- 
man's  Designs.    Sj. 

Life,  including  many  of  his 

Letters.  By  Robert  Carruthers. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     51. 
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POUSHBIN'S  Prose  Tales:  The 

Captain's  Daughter — Doubrovsky 
—  The  Queen  of  Spades  —  An 
Amateur  Peasant  Girl— The  Shot 
—The  Snow  Storm— The  Post- 
master —  The  Coffin  Maker  — 
Kirdjali- The  Egyptian  Nights- 
Peter  the  Great's  Negro.  Trans- 
lated tiy  T.  Keane.     y.  (>d. 

PRE3C0TT'S  Conquest  of 
Mezioo.  Copyright  edition,  with 
the  notes  \>y  John  Foster  Kirk, 
and  an  introduction  by  G.  P. 
Winship.     3  vols.     3^.  6c/.  each. 

Conquest  of  Peru.  Copyright 

edition,  with  the  notes  of  John 
Foster  Kirk.    2  vols.    3^.  (ki.  each. 

Reign    of    Ferdinand    and 

Isabella.  Copyright  edition, 
with  the  notes  of  John  Foster 
Kirk.     3  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

PROPERTIUS.  Translated  by 
Rev.  P.  J.  F.  Gantillon,  M.A., 
and  accompanied  by  Poetical 
Versions,   from    various   sources. 

PROVERBS,  Handbook  of.  Con- 
taining an  entire  Republication 
of  Ray's  Collection  of  English 
Proverbs,  with  his  additions  from 
Foreign  Languages  and  a  com- 
plete Alphat>eiical  Index;  in  which 
are  introduced  large  additions  as 
well  of  Proverbs  as  of  Sayings, 
Sentences,  Maxims,  and  Phrases, 
collected  by  II.  G.  Bohn.     51. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN, 
and  other  Objects  of  Venn.  Com- 
prising an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
the  !^rnal  Collection  of  Works 
of  Art,  with  the  prices  at  which 
they  were  sold  by  auction,  and 
names  of  the  p)ossessors.  To  which 
are  added,  an  Introductory  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an 
Engraved  List  of  all  the  known 
Marks  and  Monograms.  ByHenrj' 
G.  Bohn.  With  numerous  Wood 
Engravings,  5^. ;  or  with  Coloured 
Illustrations,  10/.  Sd, 


PROUT'S  (Father)  ReUquea.  Col- 
lected and  arranged  Ijy  Rev.  F. 
Mahony.  New  issue,  with  21 
Etchings  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A. 
Nearly  600  pages.     5j. 

QUINTILIAN'S  Institutes  of 
Oratory,  or  Education  of  an 
Orator.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.  2  vols.  Sr. 
each. 

RACINE'S  (Jean)  Dramatic 
Works.  A  metrical  English  ver- 
sion. By  R.  Bruce  Boswell,  M.A. 
Oxon.     2  vols.     3J.  6d,  each. 

RANKE'S  History  of  tha  Popes, 

during  the  Last  Four  Centuries. 
Translated  by  E.  Foster.  Mrs. 
Foster's  translation  revised,  with 
considerable  additions,  by  G.  R. 
Dennis,  B.A.  3  vols.  3^.  6d.  each. 

History  of  Servia  and  the 

Servian  Revolution.  With  an 
Account  of  the  Insurrection  in 
Bosnia.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Kerr. 
y.  bd. 

RECREATIONS  inSHOOTINO. 
By '  Craven.'  With  62  Engravings 
on  Wood  after  Harvey,  and  9 
Engravings  on  Steel,  chiefly  after 
A.  Cooper,  R.A.     5/. 

RENNIE'S  Insect  Architecture. 
Re\'ised  and  enlarged  by  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  186 
Woodcut  Illustrations.     5^. 

REYNOLDS'  (Sir  J.)  Literary 
Works.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Beechy. 
2  vols.     3 J.  6i.  each. 

RIGARDO  on  the  Principles  of 
Political  Economy  and  Taxa- 
tion. Edited  by  E.  C.  K.  Conner, 
M.A.     5J. 

RICHTER  (Jean  Paul  Frledrloh). 
Levana,  a  Treatise  on  Education: 
together  with  the  Autobiography 
(a  Fragment),  and  a  short  Pre- 
fatory Memoir.     3/.  i>d. 
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RICHTER  (Jean  Paul  Frledrich). 
Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn 
Pieeea,  or  the  Wedded  Life,  Death, 
and  Marriage  of  Firmian  Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes,  Parish  Advocate 
in  the  Parish  of  Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly  translated  by  Lt.-Col.Alex. 
Ewing.     3?.  6d. 

ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN'S  An- 
nals of  English  History,  com- 
prising the  History  of  England 
and  of  other  Countries  of  Europe 
from  A.D.  732  to  A.  D.  1201. 
Translated  by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A. 
2  vols.    55.  each. 

ROGER  OF  WENDOVER'S 
Flowers  of  History,  comprising 
the  History  of  England  irora  the 
Descent  of  the  Saxons  to  a.d. 
1 235, formerly  ascribed  to  Matthew 
Paris.  Translated  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.     2  vols.     55.  each. 

{Vol.  11.  out  of  print. 

ROME  In  the  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.  Containing  a  com- 
plete Account  of  the  Ruins  of  the 
Ancient  City,  the  Remains  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Monuments 
of  Modern  Times.  By  C.  A.  Eaton. 
With  34  Steel  Engravings.  2  vols. 
5 J.  each. 

See  Burn. 

ROSOOE'3  (W.)  Life  and  Ponti- 
ficate of  Leo  X.  Final  edition, 
revised  by  Thomas  Roscoe.  2 
vols.     3^.  dd.  each. 

Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  MedJol. 

called  '  the  Magnificent.'  With 
his  poems,  letters,  &c  loth 
Edition,  revised,  with  Memoir  of 
Roscoe  by  his  Son.     3^.  M. 

RUSSIA.  History  of,  from  the 
earliest  Period,  compiled  from 
the  most  authentic  sources  by 
Walter  K.  Kelly.  With  Portraits. 
2  vols.     3^  dd.  each. 

SALLUST,  FLORUS,  and  VEL- 
LEIUS  PATEROULUS. 
Trans,  by  J.  S.Watson,  M.A.  S^. 


SCHILLER'S  Works.  Translated 

by  various  hands.    7  vols.    3^.  6*/. 

each : — 
I.— History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War. 

II.— History  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Trials  of 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn, 
the  Siege  of  Antwerp,  and 
the  Disturbances  in  France 
preceding  the  Reign  of 
Henry  IV. 

III.— Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuart, 
Maid  of  Orleans,  Bride  of 
Messina,  together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in 
Tragedy  (a  short  Essay). 
These  Dramas  are  all 
translated  in  metre. 

IV.— Robbers  ( with  Schiller's 
original  Preface),  Fiesco, 
Love  and  Intrigue,  De- 
metrius, Ghost  Seer,  Sport 
of  Divinity. 

The    Dramas    in    this 
volume  are  translated  into 
Prose. 
V. — Poem.s. 

VI. —Essays,  ^sthetical  and  Philo- 
sophical. 

VII. — Wallenstein's  Camp,  Pic- 
colomini  and  Death  of 
Wallenstein,  William  Tell. 

SCHILLER  and  GOETHE. 
Correspondence  betvteen,  from 
A.D.  1794- 1805.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz.  2  vols.  35.  td. 
each. 

SCHLEGEL'S  (F.)  Lectures  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Life  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Language.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Mor- 
rison, M.A.     y.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of 

Literature,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
Translate  ■. from  theGerman.  y.6d. 

——  Lectures  on  the  PhlloBophy 
of  History.  Translated  by  J.  B. 
Robertson.     3;.  6a?. 
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SOHLEQEL'S  Leoturea  on 
Modern  History,  together  with 
the  Lectures  entitled  Caesar  and 
Alexander,  and  The  Beginning  of 
our  History.  Translated  by  L. 
Purcell  and  R.  H.  WTiitelock. 
is.6d. 

iEsthetIo  and  MlscellaneouB 

WorkB.  Tramlatcd  by  E.  J. 
Millington.     35.  6./. 

SCHLEQELS  (A.  W.)  Lecturea 
on  Dramatic  Art  aid  Lltei-a- 
ture.  Translated  by  J.  Black. 
Revised  Edition,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  W.  Morrison,  M.A.   31.  6.-/. 

SCHOPENHAUER  on  the  Four- 
fold Root  of  the  Principle  of 
Sufficient  Reason,  and  On  the 
Will  in  Nature.  Translated  by 
Madame  Hillebrand.     5^. 

Essays.  Selected  and  Trans- 
lated. With  a  Biographical  Intro- 
duction and  Sketch  of  his  Philo- 
sophy, by  E.  Belfort  Bax.     5/. 

SCHOXrW'S  Earth,  Plants,  and 
Man.  Translated  by  A.  I lenfrey. 
With  coloured  Map  of  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Plants.     SJ. 

SCHUMANN  (Robert).  His  Life 
and  Works,  by  August  Reissmann. 
Translated  by  A.  L.  Alger,   y.  6d. 

Early  Letters.  Originally  pub- 

Wished  by  his  Wife.  Translated 
by  May  Herbert.  With  a  Preface 
by    Sir    George    Grove,    D.C.L. 

SENECA  on  Benefits.  Newly 
translated  by  A.  Stewart,  M.A. 
3^.  6d. 

Minor  Esseys  and  On  Clem- 
ency. Translated  by  A.  Stewart, 
M.A.     5^. 

SHAKESPEARE  DOCU- 
MENTS. Arranged  by  D.  H. 
Lambert,  B.A.     y.  dd. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  Dramatic 
Art.  The  Ili.nory  and  Character 
of  Shakespeare's  Plays.  By  Dr. 
Hermann  Ulrici.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmiti.  2  vols.  31.  iid. 
each. 

SHAKESPEARE  (William).  A 
Literary  Biography  by  Karl  Eke, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz.     5^. 

SHARPE  (S.)  The  History  of 
Egypt,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
till  the  Conquest  by  the  Arabs, 
A.D.  640.  By  Samuel  Sharpe, 
2  Maps  and  upwards  of  400  Illus- 
trative Woodcuts.  2  vols.  Sj.  each. 

SHERIDAN'S  Dramatic  Works, 
Complete.  With  Life  by  G.  G.  S. 
3/.  6^. 

SISMONDI'S  History  of  the 
Llteratvj-e  of  the  South  o\ 
Europe.  Translated  by  Thomas 
Roscoe.     2  vols.     3^.  6./.  each. 

SMITH'S  Synonsrms  and  An- 
tonyms, or  Kindred  Worda  and 
their  Opposites.  Revised  E^di- 
tion.     5^. 

Synonyms    Discriminated. 

A  Dictionary  of  Sj^ionymous 
Words  in  the  English  Language, 
showing  the  Accurate  signification 
of  words  of  similar  meaning. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Percy 
Smith,  M.A.     6i. 

SMITH'S  (Adam)  The  Wealth  of 
Nations.  Edited  by  E.  Belfort 
Bax.     2  vols.     3^.  6..'.  each. 

Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 

With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by 
Dugald  Stewart.     3^.  6./. 

SMITH'S  (  Pye )  Geology  and 
Scripture.    2nd  Edition.     5^. 

SMYTH'S  (Professor)  Leoturea 
on  Modem  History.  2  vols. 
3r.  6rf.  each. 
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SMOLLETT'S  Adventiures  of 
Roderick  Random.  With  short 
Memoir  and  Bibliography,  and 
Cruikshank's  lUustrations.    3^.  6d. 

Adventures    of    Peregrine 

PioMe.  With  Bibliography  and 
Cruikshank's  I!lustrations.  2  vols. 
3j-.  6d.  each. 

The  Expedition  of    Hiim- 

phry  Clinker.  With  Bibliography 
and     Cruikshank's    Illustrations. 

3J.  ed. 

SOCRATES  (surnamed '  Soholas- 
ticus ').  The  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  (-\.  0.305-445).  Translated 
from  the  Greek.     5^. 

SOPHOCLES,  The  Tragedies  of. 
A  New  Prose  Translation,  with 
Memoir,  Notes,  &c.,  by  E.  P. 
Coleridge,  M.A.     55. 

SOUTH ET'S  Life  of  Nelson. 
With  Portraits,  Plans,  and  up- 
wards of  50  Engravings  on  Steel 
and  Wood.     55. 

Life  of  Wesley,  and  the  Rise 

and  Progress  of  Methodism.     5^. 

Robert  Soutliey.    The  Story 

of  his  Life  written  in  his  Letters. 
Edited  by  John  Dennis.     5.<-.  ()d. 

SOZOMEN'S  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory. Translated  from  the  Greek. 
Together  with  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal PIlSTORY  OF  PHILOSTOR- 
Gius,  as  epitomised  by  Photius. 
Translated  by  Rev.  E.  Walford, 
M.A.     5.r. 

SPINOZA'S  Chief  Works.  Trans- 
lated, with  Introduction,  by  R.H.M. 
Elwes.    2  vols.     5?.  each. 

STANLEY'S  Classified  Synopsis 
of  the  Principal  Painters  of  tlie 
Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools. 
By  George  Stanley.     5^. 

STAUNTON'S  Chess  -  Player's 
Handbook.     5^. 


STAUNTON'S  Chess  Praxis.  A 
Supplement  to  the  Chess-player's 
Handbook.     5J. 

Chess-player's  Companion. 

Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds, 
Collection  of  Match  Games,  and 
a  Selection  of  Original  Problems. 

STOCKHARDT'S  Experimental 
Chemistry.  Edited  by  C.  W. 
Heaton,  F.C.S.     5^. 

STOWE  (Mrs.H.B.)  Uncle  Tom's 

Cabin.     Illustrated.     35.  (id, 

STRABO'S  Geography.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Falconer,  M.A., 
and  H.  C.  Hamilton.  3  vols. 
5^.  each. 

STRICKLAND'S  (Agnes)  Lives 
of  the  Queens  of  England,  from 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Revised 
Edition.   With  6  Portraits.   6  vols. 

5^.  each. 

Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

2  vols.     5 J.  each. 

Lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 

Princesses.    With  Portraits.     51. 

STUART  and  REVETT'S  Anti- 
quities of  Athens,  and  other 
Monuments  of  Greece.  With  71 
Plates  engraved  on  Steel,  and 
numerous  Woodcut  Capitals.     5^. 

SUETONIUS'  Lives  of  the  Twelve 
Csesars  and  Lives  of  the  Gram- 
marians. Thomson's  translation, 
revised  by  T.  Forester.     5J. 

SWIFT'S  Prose  Works.  Edited 
by  Temple  Scott.  With  a  Bio- 
granhical  Introduction  by  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.P. 
With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles. 
12  vols.  $s.  each. 
I.— A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  The  Battle 
of  the  Books,  and  other 
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Swift's  Prose  Works  {cotliutud). 
early  works.      Edited  by 
Temple    Scott.      With   a 
Biographical  Introduction 
bv  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 
II.— Thejnurnal  to  Stella.  Edited 
by  Frederick  Ryland,M.  A. 
With  2  Porlraits  and  Fac- 
simile. 
III.&  IV.— Writings  on  Religion  and 
the  Church, 
v.— Historical    and     Political 

Trncts  (English). 
VI.— The  Drapic-r's   Letters. 
With  facsimiles  of  Wood's 
Coinagt,  &c. 
VII.— Historical      ai.d       Pohtical 
Tracts  (Irish). 
VIII.— Gulliver's  Travels.      Edited 
by  G.    R.   Dennis,  B.A. 
With  Portrait  and  Mnps, 
IX.  — Contributions  to  Periodicals. 
X. — Historical  Writings. 
XI. — Literary  Essays. 
XII.— Full      Index     and     Biblio- 
graphy,  with    Essays    on 
the  Portraits  of  Swi't  by 
Sir    Frederick    Falkiner, 
and  on  the  Relations  he- 
tween    Swift    and    Stella 
by    the     Rt.     Rev.     the 
Bishop  of  Ossory. 

SWIFT'S  Poems.  Edited  by  W. 
Ernst  Browning.  2  vols.  3^^.  (>ti. 
each. 

TACITUS.  The  WorkB  of.  Liter- 
ally translated.     2  vols.    5/.  each. 

TASSO'3  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  J.  II.  WifTen.  With  8 
Engravinps  on  Steel  and  24  Wood- 
cuts by  Thurston.     5^. 

TAYLOR'S  (Bishop  Jeremy) 
Holy  Living  and.  Dying.   3J.  67. 

TEN  BRINK.— .S-^Tif  Brink. 

TERENCE  and  PHiEDRUS. 
Literally  translated  byH.T.  Riley, 
M.A.  To  which  is  added.  Smart's 
Metrical  Version  of  Pkcdrus.    5/. 


THEOCRITUS,  BION,  MOS- 
CHUS,  and  TYRT.EUS.  Liter- 
ally transl.ited  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Banks,  M.A.  To  which  are  ap- 
pended the  Metrical  Versions  of 
Chapman.     5/. 

THEODORET  and  EVAGRIUS. 
Histories  of  the  Church  from  A.u. 
332  to  A.D.  427;  and  from  A.D. 
431  to  A.  D.  544.    Translated.     5/. 

THIERRY'S  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  England  by  the 
Normans.  Translated  by  Wil- 
liam Ilazlitt.  2  vols.  3^.  (>d.  each. 

TiiUCYDIDES.  The  Pelopon- 
neslan  War.  Literally  translated 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Dale.  2  vols. 
3^.  (xi.  each. 

An  Analysis  and  Summary 

i       of.     By  J.  T.  Wheeler.     5j. 

THUDICHUM  ( J.  L.  W.)  A  Trea- 

I       tlse  on  Wines.    Illuttraled.     5J. 

I 

I  URE  S  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Manufac- 
ture of  Great  Britain.  Edited 
by  P.  L.  Simmonds.    2  vols.     $s. 

\       each. 

j  Philosophy  of  Manufactures. 

Edited  by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  Ts.  6J. 

VASARI'S  Lives  of  the  most 
Eminent  Painters,  Sculptors, 
and  Architects.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  a  Commen- 
tary by  J.  P.  Richler,  Ph.D.  6 
vols.     3 J.  6J.  each. 

VIRGIL.     A  Literal  Prose  Trans- 
lation   by   A.    Hamilton    Erycc, 
I        LL.D.     With  Portrait.     }s.  6</. 

VOLTAIRE'S  Tales.  Trr.nslatcd 
by  R.  B.  Boswell.  Containing 
Belwuc,  Memnon,  Candide,  L'ln- 
g^nu,  and  other  Tales.     31.  6</. 

I  WALTON'S  Complete  Angler. 
Edited  by  Edward  Jesse.  With 
Portrait  and  203  Engravings  on 
Wood  and  26  Engravings  on 
Steel.     5J. 
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An  Alphabetical  List  of  Books. 


WALTON'S  Lives  of  Donne, 
Hooker,  &c.  New  Edition  re- 
vised by  A.  H.  Bullen,  with  a 
Memoir  of  Izaak  Walton  by  Wm. 
Dowling.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    S^. 

WELLINGTON,  Life  of.  By  « An 
Old  Soldier.'  From  the  materials 
of  Maxwell.  W'ttk  Index  and  1 8 
Steel  Engravings.      5r. 

— -  Victories  of.    See  Maxvv^ell. 

WERNER'S  Templars  in 
Osrprus.  Translated  by  E.  A.  M. 
Lewis.    3J.  dd. 

WESTROPP  (H.  M.)  A  Hand- 
book of  Archaeology,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Etruscan,  Roman.  Illus- 
trated.    Sj. 

WHEATLEY'S  A  Rational  Illus- 
tration of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,     y.  dd. 

WHITE'S  Natural  History  oi 
Selbome.  With  Notes  by  Sir 
William  Jardine.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Jesse.  With  40  Portraits 
and  coloured  Plates.     5j. 


WIESELER'S  Chronologloal 
Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Venables.     31.  6(/. 

WILLIAM  of  MALME  SBURY'S 
Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land. Translated  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Shrirpe.  Edited  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.     5  J. 

XENOPHON'S  Works.  Trans- 
lated  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson, 
M.A. ,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Dale.  In 
3  vols.     5j.  each. 

YOUNG  (Arthur).  Travels  In 
France  during  the  years  1787, 
17SS.  and  1789.  Edited  by 
M.  Betham  Edwards,     y,  6d. 

Tour  In  Ireland,  with 

General  Observations  on  the  state 
of  the  country  during  the  years 
1776  -  79.  Edited  by  A.  W. 
Hutton.  With  Complete  Biblio- 
graphy by  J.  P.  Anderson,  and 
Map.     2  vols.     35.  6d.  each. 

YULE-TIDE  STORIES.  A  Col- 
lection of  Scandinavian  and  North- 
German  Popular  Tales  and  Tra- 
ditions.  Edited  by  B.  Thorpe.  5 J. 


BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 


A  SPECIAL  OFFER. 

MESSRS.  BELL  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  selections 
of  100  or  50  volumes  from  these  famous  Libraries,  for  ^11  lis.  or 
£6  6s.  net  respectively.  The  volumes  may  be  selected  without 
any  restriction  from  the  full  List  of  the  Libraries;  now  numbering 
nearly  750  volumes. 

WRITE  FOIi  FULL  PARTICULARS. 


THE  YORK    LIBRARY 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  REPRINTS  ON  THIN  TAPER. 

IVii/i  specially  designed  title-pages,  binding,  and  end-papers. 

Fcap.  8vo.  in  cloth,  2S.  net  ; 
In  leather,  3s.  net. 

'  The  York  Library'  is  noticeable  by  reason  of  the  wisdom  and  intelli- 
gence displayed  in  the  choice  of  unhackneyed  classics.  ...  A  most 
attractive  series  of  reprints.  .  .  .  The  size  and  style  of  the  volumes  are 
exactly  what  they  should  ht.^— Bookman. 

The  following  volumes  are  now  ready  : 

CHARLOTTE  BRONTE'S  JANE  EYRE. 

BURNEY'S  EVELINA.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Annie  Raine  Ellis. 

BURNEY'S  CECILIA.    Edited  by  Annie  Raine  Ellis.  2  vols. 

BURTON'S  ANATOMY  OF  MELANCHOLY.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto.  M..A.,  with  Introduction  by  A.  H.  Bullen.   3  vols. 

BURTON'S  (SIR  RICHARD)  PILGRIMAGE  TO  AL- 
MADINAH  AND  MECCAH.  With  Introduction  by  Stanley  Lane- 
Poole.     2  vols. 

CALVERLEY.  THE  IDYLLS  OF  THEOCRITUS,  with  the 
Eclogues  of  Virgil.  Translated  into  English  Verse  by  C.  S.  CalverLEY, 
With  an  Introduction  by  R.  Y.  Tvkrell.  Litt.D. 

CERVANTES'  DON  QUIXOTE.  MOTTEUX'S  Translation,  re- 
vised.   With  LocKiiAKr's  Life  and  Notes.     2  vols. 

CLASSIC  TALES  :  Johnson's  Rasselas,  Goldsmith's  Vicar 
OF  Wakefield,  Sterne's  Senti.mental  Jol::ney,  Walpole's 
Castle  of  Otranto.     With  Introduction  by  C.  S.  Fearenside,  M.A. 

COLERIDGE'S  AIDS  TO  REFLECTION,  and  the  Confessions 

of  an  Inquiring  Spirit. 

C0LERID(;E'S    friend,      a   series   of    Essays   on    Morals, 

Politics,  and  Religion. 

COLERIDGE'S  TABLE  TALK  AND  OMNIANA.  Arranged 
and  Edited  by  T.  Ashe,  D.A. 

COLERIDGE'S  LECTURES  AND  NOTES  ON  SHAKE- 
SPEARE.  and  other  English  Poets.     Edited  by  T.  Ashe.  B.A. 

DRAPER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  EUROPE.     2  vols. 

EBERS'  AN   EGYPTIAN   PRINCESS.     Translated  by  E.  S. 

BUCHHEIM. 

GEORGE  ELIOT'S  ADAM  BEDE. 

EMERSON'S  WORKS.  A  new  edition  in  5  volumes,  with  the 
Text  edited  and  collated  by  GEORGE  Sampson. 

FIELDI  NG'S  TOM  JONES  (2  vols.),  AMELIA  (i  vol.),  JOSEPH 
ANDREWS  (I  vol.). 


The  York  Library— conh'nugd. 
GASKELL'S  SYLVIA'S  LOVERS. 

GESTA  ROMANORUM,  or  Entertaining  Moral  Stories  in- 
vented by  the  Monks.      Translated  from  the  Latin  by  the  Rev.  CHARLES 

Swan.     Revised  edition,  by  VVynnard  Hooper,  M.A. 
GOETHE'S  FAUST.      Translated  by  Anna  Swanwick,  LL.D. 

Revised  edition,  with  an  Introduction  and  Bibliography  by  Karl  Breul, 

Litt.D.,  Ph.D. 
GOETHE'S  POETRY  AND  TRUTH  FROM  MY  OWN  LIFE. 

Translated  by  M.  Steele-Smith,  with  Introduction  and  Bibliography  by 

Karl  Breul,  Litt.D. 
HAWTHORNE'S  TRANSFORMATION  (The  Marble  Faun). 
HOOPER'S    WATERLOO  :    THE    DOWNFALL    OF    THE 

FIRST  NAPOLEON.     With  Maps  and  Plans. 
IRVING'S  SKETCH  BOOK. 

IRVING'S  BRACEBRIDGE  HALL,  OR  THE  HUMOURISTS. 
JAMESON'S    SHAKESPEARE'S    HEROINES. 
LAMB'S  ESSAYS.      Including  the  Essays  of  Elia,  Last  Essays 

of  Elia,  and  Eliana. 
MARCUS   AURELIUS    ANTONINUS,   THE    THOUGHTS 

OF.      Translated  by  George  Long,   M.A.      With  an  Essay  on  Marcus 

Aurelius  by  Matthew  Arnold. 
MARRYAT'S   MR.    MIDSHIPMAN    EASY.     With  8  Illustra- 

trations.     i  vol.     PETER  SIMPLE.     With  8  Illustrations,     i  vol. 
MIGNET'S   HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION, 

from  1789  to  1 8 14. 

MONTAIGNE'S  ESSAYS.     Cotton's  translation.      Revised  by 

W.  C.  Hazlitt.     3  vols. 
MOTLEY'S  RISE  OF  THE    DUTCH    REPUBLIC.      With  a 

Biographical  Introduction  by  Moncure  D.  Conway.    3  vols. 
PASCAL'S    THOUGHTS.       Translated   from   the   Text   of  M. 

AuGUSTE  MoLiNiER  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.     Third  edition. 
PLUTARCH'S  LIVES.     Translated,  with  Notes  and  a  Life  by 

Aubrey  Stewart,  M.A.,  and  Geurge  Long,  M.A.     4  vols. 
RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES,  during  the  Last  Four 

Centuries.     Mrs.  Foster's  translation.     Revised  by  G.  R.  Dennis.    3  vols. 

SWIFT'S  GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  G.  R.  Dennis,  with  facsimiles  of  the  original  illustrations. 

SWIFT'S  JOURNAL  TO  STELLA.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  F.  Ryland,  M.A. 

TROLLOPE'S  BARSETSHIRE  NOVELS.— THE  WARDEN 
(i  vol.),  BARCHESTER  TOWERS  (i  vol.),  DR.  THORNE  (i  vol.). 
FRAMLEY  PARSONAGE  (i  vol.),  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLING- 
TON  (2  vols.),  LAST  CHRONICLE  OF  BARSET  (2  vols.). 

VOLTAIRE'S  ZADIG  AND  OTHER  TALES.     Translated  by 

R.  Bruce  Bos  well. 
ARTHUR   YOUNG'S    TRAVELS    IN    FRANCE,    during  the 

years  1787,  1788,  and  1789.      Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  M. 
Betham  Edwards. 


MASTERS 

OF 

LITERATURE 

Croivn  Zvo.  7C'ith  /orfraif,  t^s.  6J.  net  each. 


This  Series  represents  an  attempt  to  include  in  a  portable  form 
the  finest  passages  of  our  prose  masters,  with  some  apparatus 
for  the  intensive  study  of  what  is,  by  the  consent  of  the  specialists, 
the  particular  author's  very  best.  The  selection  of  passages  has 
been  entrusted  to  the  best  contemporary  guides,  who  are  also 
critics  of  the  first  rank,  and  have  the  necessary  power  of  popular 
exposition.  The  editors  have  also  been  asked  to  adjust  their 
introductions  to  the  selection,  and  to  write  the  connecting  links 
which  form  a  special  feature  of  the  scries.  These  connections 
bring  the  excerpts  together  in  one  focus,  and  exhibit  at  the  same 
time  the  unity  and  development  of  the  given  writer's  work. 


First  List  of  Voluines  : 

SCOTT.     By  Professor  A.  J.   Gk.\nt. 
THACKERAY.     By  G.   K.  Chesterto.v. 
FIELDING.     By  Professor  Saintsbury. 
CARLYLE.     By  A.  W.  Evans. 
DEFOE.     By  John  Masefield. 
EMERSON.     By  G.   H.   Perris. 
DE  QUINCE Y.     By  Sidney  Low. 
DICKENS.     By  Thomas  Seccombh. 

{In  the  Press. ) 
A  detailed proipcct us  will  be  sent  on  application. 


BELL'S   HANDBOOKS 

OF 

THE    GREAT    MASTERS 

IN   PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE. 

Edited  by  G.  C.  WILLIAMSON,  Litt.D. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  REISSUE. 

Poi.1  Svo.  With  40  Illustrations  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  3^^.  6d.  net  each. 

TAe  following  Volumes  have  been  issued : 
BOTTICELLI.     By  A.  Streeter.    2nd  Edition. 
BRUNELLESCHI.    By  Leader  Scott. 
CORREGGIO.     By  Selwyn  Brinton,  M.A.    2nd  Edition. 
CARLO    CRIVELLI.     By  G.  McNeil  Rushforth,  M.A.     2nd  Edition. 
DELLA  ROBBIA.     By  the  Marckesa  Bdrlamacchi.    2nd  Edition. 
ANDREA  DEL  SARTO.     By  H.  Guinness.    2nd  Edition. 
DON.\TELLO.     By  Hope  Rea.     2nd  Edition. 
FRANCIA.     By  George  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D. 
GAUDENZIO  FERRARI.     By  Ethel  Halsey. 
GERARD  DOU.     By  Dr.  W.  Martin.     Translated  by  Clara  Bell. 
GIORGIONE.    By  Herbebt  Cook,  M.A.    2nd  Edition. 
GIOTTO.    By  F.  Mason  Perkins.     2nd  Edition. 
FRANS  HALS.     By  Gerald  S.  Davies,  M.A. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI.     By  Edward  McCurdy,  M.A.     2nd  Edition. 
LUINI.    By  George  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D.   3rd  Edition. 
MANTEGNA.     By  Maud  Cruttwell.    2nd  Edition. 
MEMLINC.    By  W.  H.  James  Weale.     2nd  Edition. 
MICHEL  ANGELO,     By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower,   M.A. 
F.S.A.     2nd  Edition. 

PERUGINO.    By  G  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D.    2nd  Edition. 

PIERO  DELLA  FRANCESCA.     By  W.  G.  Waters,  M.A. 

PINTORICCHIO.    By  Evelyn  March  Phillipps. 

RAPHAEL.     By  H.  Strachey.     2nd  Edition. 

REMBRANDT.     By  Malcolm  Bell.    2nd  Edition. 

RUBENS.     By  Hope  Rea. 

SIGNORELLI.    By  Maud  Cruttwell.    2nd  Edition. 

SODOMA.    By  the  Contessa  Lorenzo  Priuli-Bon. 

TINTORETTO.    By  J.  B.  Stoughton  Holborn,  M.A. 

VAN  DYCK.     By  Lionel  Cust,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A. 

VELASQUEZ.     By  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson.     5th  Edition. 

WATTEAU.     By  Edgcumbe  Staley,  B.A. 

WILKIE.    By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Write  for  Illustrated  Prospectus. 
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New  Editions,  foap.  8vo.  2i.  6i.  eaoh  oet. 

THE     ALDINE     EDITION 


BRITISH      POETS. 

This  exoellcut  edition  o{  the  English  classioa,  with  their  complcto  texts  and 
scholarly  intrcxinctioiw,  are  gomethini?  very  dilfcrent  from  the  cheap   Tolmuea  of 
extracts  which  are  just  now  so  much  too  common.'— St.  Jatnes't  Qatetta. 
*  An  eioellont  series.    Small,  handy,  and  complete.'— Saturdoy  Review. 


Blake.    Edited  by  W.  M.  Bossetti 

Bvumfl.    Edited   by  Q.  A.  Aitken. 

3  vols. 

Butler.    Edited  by  B.  B.  Johnson. 

2  vols. 

Campbell.  Edited  by  Hia  Son- 
in-law,  the  Rov.  A..  W.  HilL  With 
Memoir  by  W.  Allingham. 

Ohatterton.  Edited  by  the  Bev. 
W.  W.   Skeat.   M.A.     2  voh. 

Onauoer.  Edited  by  Dr.  R.  Morris, 
with  Memoir  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas.  6  vols. 

Ohurohlll.   Edited  by  Jas.Hannay. 

2  vola. 

Coleridge.     Edited   by    T.  Aahe, 

B.A.    2  vols. 

Collins.        Edited    by    W.    Moy 

Thomas. 
Cowper.    Edited  by  John  Bruce, 

F.8.A.     3  vols. 
Dryden.     Edited  by  the  Bev.  B. 

Hooper,  M.A.    5  vols. 

Goldsmith.     Revised   Edition  by 

Austin  Dobaon.     With  Portrait, 

Gray.  Edited  by  J.  Bradsbaw, 
LL.D. 

Herbert.     Edited  by  the  Bev,  A.  B. 

Groaart. 

Herrlok.       Edited    by    Qeorge 

Saintsbnry.    2  vols. 

Keats.    Edited  by  the   late  Lord 

Houghton. 
KlTlte    WUte.      Edited,    with    a 
Memoir,  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas. 


Milton.    Edited  by  Dr.  Bradahaw. 

2  vols. 
Pamell.    Edited  by  Q.  A.  Aitken. 

Pope.     Edited  by  G.  B.  Dennis. 

With  llemoir  by  John  Dennia.    3  vola. 

Prior.    Edited  by  B.  B.  Johnson. 

2  vols. 

P.alelgh  and  Wotton.    With  Be* 

lections  from  the  Writings  of  other 
C«)UETLY  POETi)  from  ISW  to  1660. 
Eilited  by  Vea.  Archdeacon  Hannah, 
D.O.L. 

Rogers.    Edited  by  Edward  Bell, 

M.A. 

Scott.     Edited  by  John  Dennis. 

5  vols. 

Shakespeare's  Poems.    Edited  by 

llov.  A.  Dyco. 

SheUey.  Edited  by  H.  Buxton 
Fonnan.    5  vols. 

Spenser.    Edited  by  J.  Payne  Col- 
lier.   5  vols. 
Surrey.    Edited  by  J.  Yeowell. 
Swift.      Edited    by    the    Rev.    J. 

Mitford.    3  vols. 

Thomson.    Edited  by  the  Bev.  D. 

0.  Tov.y.    2  vols. 

V  a  Ugh  an.  Saored  Poems  and 
Pioiu  Ejaculations.  Editc<l  by  the 
Bev.  U.  Lyte. 

Wordsworth.      Edited    by  Prof. 

Dowden.    7  vols. 

Wyatt.    Edited  by  J.  Yeowell. 

Young  2  vols.  Edited  by  the 
Eev.  J.  Mitford. 


THE    ALL-ENGLAND    SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS  OF   ATHLETIC   GAMES. 

•  The  beat  instruction  on  games  and  sports  by  the  best  authorities,  at  the  lowest 
prices.'— Oxford  Magazine. 

Small  8to.  cloth,  Illuatrated.    Price  Is.  each. 
Cricket.    By  Fbed  C.  Holland. 
Orlofeet.    By  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 

B.  Lyttklton. 
Croquet.    By  Lieut, -Col.  the  Hon. 

H.  0.  Needham. 
Lawn    Tennis.      By    H.  W.   W. 

WirBEKFORCE.     With  a  Chapter  for 

Ladies,  b.y  Mrs.  Hilltaed. 

Tennis  and  Rackets  and  Fives. 

By  Jni-IJN  MAESHALL.Maior  J.  Sfens, 
and  Rev.  J.  A.  Absan  Tait,  j 

Golf.      By    H.    S.    C.    Eteeard. 

Double  Tol.    2$. 

Rowing  and  Sculling.     By  Got 

RlIOK. 

Rowing  and  Seulllng.    By  W.  B. 

WOOrGATE. 

Sailing.  ByE.F.KsiGHT.dbl.vol.  2«. 
Swimming.    By  Maetin  and  J. 

Racstkb  Cobbett. 
Canoeing.    By  Dr.  J.  D.  Haywabd, 

Double  vol.    2s. 
Mountaineering.     By  Dr.  Claudb 

Wilson.    Double  vol.    2s. 
Riding.     By   W.  A.  Kebb,    V.C. 

Double  vol.    2s. 

Ladles' Riding.  EyW.A.KEBR.V.C 
Boxlns.  By  E.  G.  Allanson-Winn. 

With  Profa'torv  Note  by  Bat  Mnllins. 

Fencing.    By  H.  A.  Colmobh  Dunk. 


Cycling.  ByH.H.  Griffin, L.A.C., 

N.C.U.,   O.T.C.    With  a  Chapter  for 

Ladiie,  by  Miss  Aqses  Wood.   Double 

vol.     2«.  [New  Edition. 

Wrestling.     By  Walter  Arm- 

Broadsword     and     Singlestick. 

By  R.  G.  Allansos-Winn  and  0.  Phil- 

LiPP8.Woi,LET.  [Double  vol.  2s. 

Gymnastics.     By  A.   F.   Jenkin. 

Gymnastic  Competition  and  Dis- 

play  Exercises.     Compiled  by 

F.  Geap. 
Indian  Clubs.    By  G.  T.  B.  CoB- 

BETT  ;»nd  A.  P.  Jytskis. 
Dumb-bells.    By  P.  Grai. 
Football  —  Rugby    Game.      By 

H»T!RT  Vassall.      Revised  Edition 

(19(«) 

Football — Association  Game.  By 

0.  W.  Alcock.    Revised  Edition. 
Hockey      By    F.    S.    Cbeswell. 

Now  Edition. 

Skating.     By     Dooolas     Adams. 

With  a  rhaptor  for  Ladies,  by  Miss  L. 

Chvetham,  and  a  Chapter  on  Speed 

Skatinp,  by  a  Fen  Skater.   D>)1.  vol.  9s. 
Baseball.     By  Newton  Cbane. 
Rounders,  Fleldball,  Bowls, 

Quoits,   Curling,   Skittles,    &c. 

By  J.  M.  Walkee  and  0.  0.  Mott. 

Dancing.      By   Edward   Soott. 
Double  vol.    2s, 


THE  CLUB  SERIES  OF  CARD  AND  TABLE  GAMES. 

'No  well-re<?ulated  club  or  country  house  should  be  without  this  useful  series  of 
Small  8vo.  cloth,  Illustrated.     Price  Is.  each. 


books.'— Globa. 


Bridge.    By 'Templab.' 
Six-handed  Bridge.    By  Hubert 

Stuaet.    Cd. 

Whist.    By  Dr.  Wm.  Pole,  F.R.S. 
Solo    Whist.      By  Kobket  F. 

Green. 
BiUiards.     By  Major-Gen.  A.  W. 

Dratson,  F.R.A.S.     With  a  Preface 

by  W.  J.  Peall. 
Hints    on    Billiards.      By  J.  P. 

Buchanan.    Double  vol.    2s. 
Chess.    By  Robert  F.  Green. 
The  Two-Move  Chess  Problem. 

By  B.  G.  Laws. 

Chess  Openings.  By  I.  GuNSBEsa. 
Draughts  and  Backgammon. 
By '  Beekeley.' 


Roversl  and  Go  Bang. 

By  '  Berkeley.' 
Dominoes  and  Solitaire. 

By  '  Berkeley.' 

B^zique  and  Cribbage. 

By  '  Berkeley.' 

£oart6  and  Euchre. 

By  •  Berkeley.' 
Piquet  and  Rubicon  Piquet. 

By  '  Berkeley.' 

Skat.     By  Louis  Diehl. 

*»*  A  Skat  Sooring-book.    Is. 

Round  Games,  including  Poker, 
Napoleon,  Loo,  Vingt^t-nn,  Ac  By 
Baxter- Wray. 

Parlour  and  Playwound  C'smes. 

Ey  Mrs.  LAtrRMCCE  Qommb. 


BELL'S   CATHEDRAL   SERIES. 

Profusely  Illustrated^  cloth,  crown  Zvo    is.  6d.  net  each. 

ENGLISH  CATHEDRAI-S.  An  Itinerary'  and  Description.  Compiled  by  James  G. 
Gilchrist,  A.M.,  M.D.  Revised  and  edited  with  an  Introduction  on  Cathedr.il 
Architecture  by  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.     and  Edition,  revi<;ed. 

BANGOR.    By  P.  B.  Ironside  Bax. 

BRISTOL.     By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Ma';s6,  MA.     2nd  Edition. 

CANIERBURY.     By  Hartley  Withers.    6th  Kdition. 

CARLISLE.     By  C.  King  Eley. 

CHESTER.     By  Charles  Hiatt.    3rd  Edition. 

CHICHESTER.     By  H.  C.  Corlette,  A.R.I. B. A.    2nd  Edition. 

DURHAM.    By  J.  E.  Bygate,  A.R.C.A.    4th  Edition. 

ELY.     By  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting,  M.A.     3rd  Edition. 

EXETER.     By  Percy  Addleshaw.  B.A.     3rd  Edition,  revised. 

GLOUCESTER.     By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass6,  RLA.     5th  Edition. 

HEREFORD.    By  A.  Hugh  Fisher,  A.R.E.    2nd  Edition,  revised. 

LICHFIELD.     By  A.  B.  Clifton.     3rd  Edition,  revised. 

LINCOLN.     By  A.  F.  Kendrick,  B.A.     4th  Edition. 

LLANDAFF.     By  E.  C.  Morgan  Wh.lmgtt,  A.R.I. B.A. 

MANCHESTER.     By  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 

NORWICH.     By  C.  H.  B.  Qoennell.     2nd  Edition,  revised. 

OXFORD.     By  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer,  M.A.     2nd  Edition,  revised. 

PETERBOROUGH.     By  Rev.  W   D.  Sweeting.    3rd  Edition,  revi«J. 

RIPON.     By  Cecil  Hallett,  B.A.    2nd  Edition. 

ROCHESTER.     Bv  G.  H.  Palmer,  B.A.     2nd  Edition,  revised. 

ST.  ALBANS.     By  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 

ST.  ASAPH.     Bv  P.  B.  Ironside  Bax. 

ST.  DAVID'S.     i3y  Philip  Robson,  A.R.I. B.A.     2nd  Edition. 

ST.  PATRICK'S,  DUBLIN,     hy  Rev.  J.  H.  Bernard,  M.A.,  D.D.    2nd  Edition. 

ST.  PAUL'S      By  Rev.  Arthur  Dimock,  M.A.     4th  Edition,  revised. 

ST.  SAVIOUR'S,  SOUTHWARK.    By  George  Worley. 

SALISBirRY.     By  Gleeson  White.     4th  Edition,  revised, 

SOUTHWELL.     By  Rev.  Arthur  Dimock   M.A.     and  Edition,  revised. 

WELLS.     By  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer,  M.A.     4th  Edition. 

WINCH -SI  ER.     By  P.  W.  Sergeant.     4th  Edition,  revised. 

WORCESTER.     By  E.  F.  Strange.     3rd  Edition. 

YORK.    By  A.  Clutton-Brock,  M.A.    5th  Edition. 

Uniform  •vuith  above  Series.    Now  ready,     is.  6d.  net  each. 
BATH  ABBEY,  MALMESBURY  ABBEY,  and  BRADFORD-ON-AVON  CHURCH. 


By  the  Rev.  T.   Perkins,  M.A. 
'■ERIl 


BEVERI.KY    Mi>  STER.      Rv  <'harles  Hiatt.     2nd  Ediibn. 

ST.  MARY  REDCLUFE,  BRISTOL.     By  H.  J.  L.  [.Masse.  {In  preparatl.yn. 

THE  CHURPHES  OF  COVENTRY.    By  Frederick  W.  Woodhouse. 

MALVERN  PRIORY.     Bv  the  Rev.  Anthony  C.  Deane.     (/«  the  Press:) 

AOMSEY  APBEV.     Bv  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S,  S.MITHFIF.LD.     By  George  Worley.  [2nd  Edition. 

ST.  MARTIN  S  CHURCH,  CANTERBURY.      By  the  Rev.  Canon  C.  F.  Routlhdgk. 

STRATFORD-ON-\VOM  CHURCH.     By  Harold  Baker.    2nd  Edition. 

THE  TEMPER  CHURCH.     By  George  Worley. 

TEWKE.SRURY  ABBKY.    By  H.  J.  I,.  J.  MassS,  MA.     4th  Edition. 

WIMBORNE    MINSTER     and    CHRISTCHURCH    PRIORY.      By    the    Rev.   T. 

Perkins,  M.A.     2nd  Edition. 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.    By  Charles  Hiatt.      3rd  Edition. 

BELL'S    HANDBOOKS    TO    CONTINENTAL    CHURCHES. 

Profusely  Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  each. 
AMIENS      By  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 
BAYEUX.     By  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Mylne. 

CHARTRES  :  The  Cath-dral  and  Other  Churches.    By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass^,  M.A. 
MONT  ST.  MICHEL.     By  H  J.  L.  J.  Mass^,  M.A. 
PARIS  (NOTRE-DAME).    By  Charles  Hiatt. 
ROUEN  :  The  Cathedral  and  Other  Churches.  By  the  Rev,  T.  Perkins,  M.A 


WEBSTER'S 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

MESSRS  BELL  have  pleasure  in  announcing  an 
ent,rely„ewed,tion  of  Webster's  InternatLai 
D,ct, onary      The    fruit   of  ten   years'  work  on 

trih,,,.      •         ''  ""  '"'■^"  ^'^f  °'  Editors  and  Con- 

tr,butors  .s  represented   in   this   edition,   which  is  in  no 

that'h'jr"'' •■■"""'"  °^  '  '^"'^  I"'""="!onal,'  but  exceeds 
that  book-, n  convenience,  quantity,  and  quality -as 
much  as  it  surpassed  the  •  Unabridged.' 

Points  of  the  New  International. 

*°°'SZ  KSL'^f °  "^^s'^s  ^^"NED.  „„„■  .M.  „„ „ 

2,700  PAGES,  every  line  of  which  has  been  revised  and  reset      f400 

DIVIDED  PAGE  :  important  words  above,  less  important  below. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIC  INFORMATION  on  thousands  of  subjects. 
SYNONYMS  more  skilfully  treated  than  in  any  other  English  work. 
GAZETTEER  and  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  are  up  to  date. 
''"^  an^.  lll?^'JZl^!'  °^  ^lOR^interest  to   MORE  people  than 

GET  THE  BEST  in  Scholarship,  Convenience, 
Authority,  Utility. 

EMII^E2I[:f<^r  full  prospectus  and  specimen  pages 

LONDON :  G.  BELL  &  SONS,  LTD., 
York  House,  Portugal  St.,  Kingsway,  W.C. 

Eo.ooo,     S,  &  S. 
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